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By 
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A beautiful, high-spirited woman and 
a magnificent and equally high-spir- 
ited horse make a combination for a 
romance of unexcelled possibilities. 


And when to these interesting 
figures are added mystery, conspiracy 
and villainly, all worked into a num- 
ber of cleverly devised and ‘swiftly 
moving episodes, you have a story that 
cannot fail to entertain and please. 


Mrs. Constance Lee is lovely to 
look upon: she is popular and, ap- 
parently, well-bred. Being intimately 
friendly with one of the most im- 
portant of the younger matrons of 
New York society, she is naturally the 
envy of her less fortunate sisters. Who 
is she, and where did she hail from? 
What had her life been before she re- 
turned from England, ostensibly the 
widow of Captain Norton Lee? No 
one seemed to know her previous 
record. 


The head trainer of her racing stable, 
James De Vries, whose reputation 
was far from enviable, had succeeded 
in making her seem a distinctly ques- 
tionable person to John Bull, a 
private detective, even before the 
latter discovered her great and mys- 
terious interest in a certain small 
town far away in Kentucky. 


The mystery of the identity of Mrs. 
Lee is skillfully worked out to an un- 
usual climax. 
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THE SECOND CHANCE 


CHAPTER I 


ARK AVENUE is the least dramatic of the thor- 
oughfares that run like longitudinal wires 
through the giant gridiron which is upper New 

York. It lacks the incandescent glamour of Broadway, 
the sordidness and color of the lower East Side, the 
fly-specked secretiveness of Sixth and Eighth Avenues, 
the splendor and commercialism of Fifth. 

So new that the smell of mortar lingers in the air, 
it is the city’s Spotless Town—a wide, spick-and-span ~ 
boulevard where the traffic rolls decorously on pneu- 
matic-tired wheels, and behind the featureless fronts 
of the tall buff apartment-houses luxury is standardized 
to incomes of twenty-five thousand dollars and upward 
—a Mecca for “people of the better sort.” 

Yet even into this swept and denatured close intrudes 
the eternal human comedy—the fabric of mystery, the 
mask of intrigue, the texture of romance—like a lace 
mantilla in a sale of union suits, a rose of Shiraz at the 
window of a clinic—for this is the story of Con- 
stance Lee. 


In one of the most austere and exclusive of those 
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huge modern apartment-buildings rising mountainous 
above Park Avenue’s unvexed current, the house- 
superintendent sat at his desk in a small office. 

“Hello, Chief!”? A voice saluted him from the door- 
way, causing him to look up, and, as he did so, to 
experience a slight shock. 

The superintendent of a New York apartment- 
house specializes in types. He divides the sheep from 
the goats unerringly. This caller was a private detec- 
tive—no doubt of it. 

His glance had merely flicked over the stranger, but 
it had taken in every detail of his personality—the 
stocky figure, the expressionless moon-face, the dark 
business suit, the carefully cultivated unobtrusiveness 
of both manner and appearance. Somewhere far back 
in the superintendent’s brain there was a glimmer of 
recollection. 

His eye swept the card the man laid on his desk. 
The name, John Bell, meant nothing to him. 

Following the trail of his obscure remembrance, 
his mind went back several years to the “old days,” 
as he called them, when as the steward of a large 
restaurant he had, in his off hours, frequently yielded 
to a weakness for games of chance. 

“John Bell?” he murmured, and then, as his sub- 
conscious brain supplied the link of recognition: “TI 
remember you. You were on the district-attorney’s 
staff. You’re the fellow who used to play yid so as 
to get into the pool-rooms, scrunch down and pull 
your hat over your ears, and edge up to the door- 
keeper and——” . 
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John Bell, without a change in the gravity of his 
expression, had in a second gone through the trans- 
formation described. 

“Meester!” He cringed at the superintendent’s 
elbow, looking imploringly from under the rim of his 
dragged-down derby hat. “Meester! Plee-ase! I 
vant to place a bet.” 

The superintendent laughed heartily. 

“The old trick!” He nodded reminiscently. ‘And 
you’d keep up such a buzzing that nine times out of 
ten the door-man would let you by. Sit down.” He 
pushed forward a chair. Bell dropped into it and 
leaned back comfortably. 

“Them was the happy days,” he said. 

“You took long chances.” The superintendent 
looked at him thoughtfully; it required actual knowl- 
edge to picture this stolid, inconspicuous person taking 
any chances at all; mere imagination wouldn’t com- 
pass it. “Yes; you took long chances, going into those 
places to get evidence.” 

“Oh, I don’t know.” There was a slight drawl in 
Bell’s colorless voice. “Sports were sports then— 
everything according to Hoyle. Many’s the ice-box 
door I’ve battered down in the eight years I was with 
Jerome; but the next day I’d meet the same boys on 
the street and ’twould be: ‘Hello, Bill. You put one 
over on us last night, didn’t you? Come in and have 
a cigar.’ Nowadays I’d get bumped off in less than a 
week. This new crowd ll pull anything on you. The 
old spirit’s all gone.” 

“How come, I wonder?” At first. the superinten- 
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dent’s manner had been a little abstracted, his thoughts 
restlessly and uncomfortably busy with the purpose of 
Bell’s visit. Something to do with one of the tenants, no 
doubt, and that meant unpleasantness, possibly pub- 
licity. But now, his interest roused, he settled down to 
enjoy a chat about the unregenerate days. ‘How 
come?” 

“Hop-heads,” answered Bell laconically; “that, and 
women mixing in. It’s got so the skirts just about run 
the show. And they bar nothing. By the way”—he 
broke off abruptly—‘‘what do you know about Mrs. 
Constance Lee?” 

The superintendent, taken by surprise, could only 
gape at him. 

“Mrs. Lee?” he stammered. “Good Lord, man! 
Naturally, I knew you were after a line on some of my 
tenants; hut—Mrs. Lee! Why, you must be crazy!” 
Recovering, he looked at Bell with patronizing amuse- 
ment and slowly shook his head. “Some mistake. You 
may be looking up a Mrs. Lee, but not this one. I 
guess there are a good many of that name in Greater 
New York.” 

“T don’t make mistakes.”’ The detective’s voice was 
crisp. “But there’s no need to get upset. I’m not in 
the old line. Mercantile work’s my specialty now— _ 
investigating parties that want charge-accounts and 
such like. You know how it is with those big firms 
—even with the best of bank-references and all that 
they want a little private dope on folks before they 
trust ’em too far.” 

“‘Well”—the superintendent looked relieved —“there 
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is nothing to find out about my Mrs. Lee. She’s the 
real thing.” He suddenly squinted through the window 
into the hall. ‘Talk about angels—there she goes 
now!” 

The detective bent forward, and as he gazed an 
odd change came over his face. His pale-blue eyes 
widened; his lips parted; his jaw dropped. 

Outside it was a raw, murky day in late February. 
A chill, searching wind from the north had caused Bell 
to button his greatcoat and pull up the collar. The 
grass-plots up and down the center of the avenue were 
covered with tumbled heaps of grimy snow. And yet, 
as Constance Lee went by, it seemed to him for the 
moment that April was here. 

She had stopped for a word with the door-man, and 
her face was turned toward the office so that he saw 
her fully. Beauty is always sure of its tribute, but 
hers was the loveliness that casts a spell over the most 
commonplace beholder. 

The red gold of her hair gleamed under her small 
hat; her blue eyes held that final appeal to the heart of 
man, an enchaining touch of wistfulness, but there was 
spirit underlying that soft pensiveness—spirit and fire. 
Her face was as delicately fair as a white narcissus. 

“frs. Constance Lee?” John Bell breathed. “Gosh! 
Why, that’s only a girl!” 

Automatically he noted the richness of her furs as 
she stepped quickly out to her little town car, the trim 
cut of her skirt, her hat, her shoes, her bearing. 

“Class, too!” he muttered. “Class, every inch of 
her. And I thought she’d be a night-club vamp!” 
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“We don’t have that kind here,” said the superinten- 
dent witheringly. “You'll have to look for that over 
on the West Side.” 

Bell sat in silence. His thoughts, whatever they 
might be, were impossible to read. Finally he leaned 
over and tapped the superintendent on the knee. 

“Chief, I’m in deep water. I’d better come clean 
with you. Question is: Are you open to doing a little 
business on the side?” 

The other man eyed him reflectively. 

“What’s in it?”—bluntly. 

“Well, maybe up to five hundred, if you can give me 
what I want.” 

“Hm. Pretty high for a credit-rating, ain’t it?” 

“Yes—for a credit-rating.” 

The superintendent again squinted his eyes at the 
ceiling and considered. 

“T won’t do anything to harm her,” he said decisively. 

“Truth never harmed anybody, did it? And that’s 
what I’m after—the truth. No flimflam. All I ask 
of you is a straight answer to a few questions.” 

“Ye-es,” the superintendent jeered cynically. “I see 
you slipping me five hundred for that. Like fun, you 
would!” 

“On the level. I’m putting my cards right down on 
the table. Here—let me sketch you the layout. I’m 
with a big law firm down-town now—Kent, Hulsberg 
& Greeley; you’ve heard of them, of course. And we’ve 
got a client who’s been blackmailed. He’s put the 
matter in our hands, and we’re out to get the bunch 
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that stung him. Not the go-betweens—that part can 
be handled easy enough—but the man or woman higher 
up, the one who doped out the play and stacked the 
cards. And, Chief, every way we figure it, the only 
person who had the information used was—Mrs. Con- 
stance Lee.” 

The superintendent threw away his cigar. 

“Nothing to it!” 

“No? Then, how about this? There are two other 
rich men who have had the same game played on them. 
And in each case we find that they had talked not wisely 
but too well to Mrs. Lee.” 

“I don’t care how many there were’—doggedly. 
“And what does that prove, anyhow? There’s an old 
saying about telling a secret to a woman; she’ll whisper 
it to her best friend, and the best friend to ten others, 
and so on in an endless chain. No, sir; if there was 
any gouging done on the strength of something said 
to Mrs. Lee, I’ll lay odds she wasn’t in on it.” 

The detective gave a perplexed laugh. 

“That’s the way our client talked at first, too,” he 
said. “Good Lord! What sort of a comether does the 
woman put over you all? Hulsberg finally got him to 
agree to an investigation of her; but I still believe he’d 
willingly kiss his money good-by just to be certain that 
she is O. K. And he thinks more of a dollar than you 
or I do at that. There you have it’”—he spread out his 
hands—“words and music. No reason why you 
shouldn’t string in with me and get your bit of the 
plunder, is there? My word!’”—impatiently. “If 
you’re so dead sure the lady’s all right, what’s the harm 
in telling what you know?” 
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“Well, I wouldn’t want to do anything to hurt her,” 
the superintendent still harped. 

“Hurt her?” Bell spoke testily. ‘“Haven’t I told 
you that she’s under suspicion? Pretty grave sus- 
picion, too. If we can establish her innocence, we'll be 
doing her a darned big favor, man. Not to mention the 
jack that’s in it for yourself.” 

The superintendent’s resolution gave way. 

“All right, then. I don’t like it; but—shoot!” 

Bell consulted a note-book which he took from his 
pocket, and, flipping over the pages, read from a series 
of short-hand entries: 


» “Mrs. Constance Lee, age twenty to twenty-four, supposed 
to be American-born but has lived for some years in Europe. 
Represents herself as the widow of Captain Norman Lee, 
British army, who was killed near Cambrai, May, 1918. 
There is no available record of this alleged marriage, and no 
information obtainable regarding Mrs. Lee prior to her ap- 
pearance in New York about November, 1920. So far as 
can be learned, she never discusses her past. Captain Lee 
had no resources beyond his pay and was heavily in debt. 
Mrs. Lee has no ostensible means of support, but lives at the 
rate of about fifty thousand a year and maintains a racing- 

stable which is known to be far from profitable. She makes 
_ large bank-deposits at irregular intervals, and these are in- 
variably in cash. Is much admired by men, but seems to 
prefer those of middle age with solid wealth and social posi- 
tion. Mrs. Hugo Wendell acts as her social sponsor. Mrs. 
Lee is said to have an extremely magnetic personality and 
a way of attracting confidences without seeming to invite 
them. Her only business associates, so far as can be dis- 
covered, are her stable-manager, James DeVries, and her 
attorney, Louis K. Beachey, who has twice narrowly escaped 
disbarment.” 
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The detective closed his note-book. 

“Not so good, eh?” he drawled. 

“Oh, I don’t know.” The superintendent’s face was 
puckered, but he stood his ground. ‘Nothing there but 
a lot of question-marks.”’ 

“Let’s see if we can’t answer some of those question- 
marks.” Bell smiled. “To begin with, how did Mrs. 
Lee get in here?” 

“She gave references, of course, both social and finan- 
cial. We require that of everybody, and no tenant ever 
had any better—the National Trust Company and all 
sorts of prominent people.” 

“Yes; she could do that,’ assented the detective. 
“The crowd she trains with. And how long has she 
been with you?” 

“Since last October. Came here from the Ritz and 
took a two years’ lease.” 

“How much of an apartment has she?” 

“Twelve rooms and four baths on the eighth floor.” 

“Select it herself?” 

“No; her maid, Delia Clark, looked after all the pre- 
liminaries. Said she had been so long with Mrs. Lee 
that she knew exactly what would suit her.” 

“Him. This Delia, I suppose, is one of those middle- 
aged battle-axes that you couldn’t pry anything out 
of with a crowbar.” 

“She is not. She’s not much older than Mrs. Lee, 
if any. And if you think she can’t talk, you ought to 
tackle her once when she’s a bit stirred up.” 

“How many other servants are there?” 
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“Let’s see. There’s a butler and a cook and one—: 
two maids. They were all taken on when Mrs. Lee 
moved in here. Delia was the only one who had been 
with her before.” 

“Who hired the others? Delia?” 

“Probably.” 

“And how are they? Close-mouthed, keep to them- 
selves?” 

“Not that I’ve ever noticed,” the superintendent said 
shortly. “Just about as gabby and fresh as most help 
nowadays. That is, all except the butler. He’s a pom- 
pous crab—goes in and out without a word to anybody. 
He don’t stay here at night, you understand. Leaves 
about half-past nine or ten unless there’s a party on.” 

Bell sat up and showed fresh interest. 

“Oh, yes; I wanted to ask you about that. What 
about those parties—pretty gay, eh?” 

The superintendent looked at him scornfully. 

“Say; what do you think this is—a road-house? If 
you’ve got a picture of one of those movie blowouts 
where they throw confetti and roll the bones and go 
swimming in a fountain, forget it! Once or twice a 
week Mrs. Lee has a few friends in to dinner or bridge. 
’ Millionaires? Sure! But not all of them. And don’t 
forget that those boys bring their own wives with them. 
It’s all regular—regular as a church.” 

Bell tapped his teeth reflectively with the edge of his 
note-book. 

“And yet,” he observed significantly, three of Mrs. 
Lee’s guests have been separated from something like 
fifty thousand dollars apiece.” He stood up. “I want 
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to look over that twelve-room nest. What’s the best 
way to manage it?” 

The superintendent required some persuasion, but 
he finally agreed to introduce Bell as an electrical 
expert, making a general inspection of the wiring 
throughout the building. And, accordingly, the two 
presented themselves at Mrs. Lee’s door. 


CHAPTER II 


ELL had come upon his errand with a theory 
already worked out in his mind. This had been 
slightly jostled by the impression he had re- 

ceived of Mrs. Lee. But, being an obstinate, tenacious 
man, he still clung to his original idea in the hope that 
it might be justified by other circumstances. 

The servants in a ménage not perfectly correct are 
apt to reflect the atmosphere of the place, and he was 
quite prepared to find some old acquaintance of the 
crook-world masquerading as an employee. 

It was therefore another shock to him to contemplate 
the impeccable figure that opened the door. This was 
an English butler—a butler, nothing more, nothing less. 
Then and there Bell definitely dismissed him from fur- 
ther consideration. 

“May we come in and look over the wiring?” asked 
the superintendent. “There’s a short circuit some- 
where in the building, and we’re trying to locate it.” 

The man hesitated and sent an uncertain glance back 
of him toward a door which stood slightly ajar. It 
opened, and a young woman in a maid’s dress came out. 

At the sight of her Bell recovered from his dis- 
appointment over the butler. This must be Delia 


Clark, and Delia, he decided at once, was worth study. 
12 
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Yes; considerable study. A cryptogram not easy to 
read—the perfect maid, and something more. 

“What is it, Dolby?” She spoke quietly and yet with 
obvious authority; then, recognizing the superinten- 
dent, she came forward. 

The superintendent repeated his request, and in the 
moment it took him to do so her quick eyes had given 
his companion so comprehensive a survey that, as Bell 
expressed it afterward, he was sure she had counted 
all the prongs of his back-bone. 

“Certainly.” She stood aside to let them enter, and 
then conducted them from room to room. In each Bell 
went through the motions of examining the electric fix- 
tures. He might have to come again on a similar pre- 
text; what he wanted now was to get the “feel” of 
the place. 

But again Mrs. Lee was upsetting his preconception. 
He had pictured a richly sensuous interior with cur- 
tained windows and dim, rose-shaded lights. There 
would be intimate, luxurious nooks, the ghost of cig- 
arette smoke mingled with the fading sweetness of last 
night’s roses. 

But if a place can be said to have an air of candor, 
these rooms expressed it. There was beauty, but 
beauty achieved by simplicity. It was the environment 
of a woman of taste and cultivation. 

' In the kitchen he saw the cook, and discarded her 
with the butler from his calculations, also the two 
pretty, fresh-colored maids. 

“T think the trouble must be in the library,” he said. 
“T’ll go back there and take another look.” 
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This was certainly the room which Mrs. Lee most 
frequently used—large, with low bookcases round the 
walls, a wood fire burning on the hearth, tables with 
books and magazines, bowls of hyacinths and jonquils. 
But what interested him most was a capacious desk near 
a window. : 

As they returned hither, Delia in the lead, Bell gave 
the superintendent a nudge to signify that he wished to 
be left alone. The superintendent turned to Delia. 

“You were telling me the other day about some diffi- 
culty with one of the radiators in the dining-room. Do 
you mind showing me what is wrong with it?” 

Delia led him down the hall, apparently indifferent 
to the fact that Bell remained behind. The detective’s 
eyes were everywhere at once, looking for a possible 
dictograph. There were few places where one might 
be concealed. He lifted out a picture from the wall and 
peered behind it, examined the bookcases and ran his 
glance along the wainscoting and over the molding. No 
hidden wires—not a thing to excite suspicion. 

Convinced of this, he turned his attention to the desk. 
A hurried scrutiny of the contents of its pigeonholes 
showed him nothing but household bills and receipts. 
The two drawers underneath were locked; but this did 
not delay him long. With a wire attached to his key- 
ring he deftly picked their locks and drew them open. 

But again disappointment. The upper one held only 
a collection of old racing-scores, clippings of turf news 
and photographs of horses. In the lower was merely 
a batch of newspapers. 

He rummaged under these, searching for letters or 
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memoranda that might be of service to him, but there 
was nothing in the drawer except the newspapers. 

Then as he started to straighten them out and cover 
up the traces of his intrusion, he struck the first sem- 
blance of a clue; for his eyes, trained to observe trifles, 
noted that the papers all bore the same heading and, as 
near as he could tell, ran in consecutive issues—a com- 
plete file for a month or so back of a country-town 
journal, the Daily Star, of Bainbridge, Kentucky. 

But before he could investigate further he heard the 
voices of Delia and the superintendent in the hall, and 
precipitately closing and relocking the drawer, he 
darted to the other side of the room. He was testing 
one of the wall brackets when the two appeared. 

“Trouble isn’t on this floor, Chief,” he announced. 
“We'll have to look for it lower down.” And the two 
men took their leave. 

Outside in the hall, Bell shook his head. 

“You win,” he said. ‘The man who could find any- 
thing suspicious there would see green in the American _ 
flag.” 

But even as he spoke his mind was busy with the 
question: What interest did the cosmopolitan Mrs. 
Lee have in Bainbridge, Kentucky, or any person there, 
that she should so carefully preserve a file of its little 
daily paper? 


CHAPTER III 


S Bell and his companion went down in one ele- 
5 Net Mrs. Lee passed them in another, going 
up. She stopped at the door for a word or two 

with the butler, and then came on into the library. 

Delia Clark immediately and noiselessly appeared 
with a pair of house slippers in her hand, and, kneeling 
before Mrs. Lee’s chair, began to unfasten her street 
shoes. 

“Delia, ’ve gone against you and DeVries,” she said 
gayly. “I’ve bought Joybells; he’s my horse now, I 
closed with Freeman this morning.” 

Delia looked grimly resigned. 

“Tt’s not my place to say anything, but I can still 
think. DeVries’ll be happy; they’ll probably hold a 
celebration out at the stable.” 

Mrs. Lee’s lips tightened. 

“DeVries is going to do what I tell him. Joybells 
is an outcast, simply because he’s never been under- 
stood. With proper handling he can be made the sen- 
sation of the year. If DeVries is too prejudiced to 
believe that, I’ll get some one who will.” 

Delia said nothing, but, rising, gathered up her mis- 
tress’s coat and furs and lifted the hat and gloves from 
the table. Mrs. Lee smiled mischievously at the girl’s 


obvious dissatisfaction and dropped the subject. 
16 
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“Oh, by the way,” she went on, “Dolby says the 
superintendent has been here with an electrician. I 
hope there’s nothing wrong with the lights.” 

“There’s nothing wrong with the lights.” Something — 
in Delia’s tone made Constance Lee raise her head and 
look at her. 

“What do you mean?” she said quickly. 

“That man with the superintendent wasn’t an elec- 
trician. He was looking for information.” 

“A detective?” The color had left Constance’s face. 
“What did he want? Do you suppose some one has 
gathered a hint—pieced things together?” 

Delia threw the wraps she was carrying on a couch 
and squared about. 

“There’s no one in the world smart enough to do 
that. Who could ever connect you, or me, either, 
with—” She stopped and, slipping to the door, glanced 
down the hall. “I’ve heard that walls have ears,” she 
said, coming back. ‘Now, don’t let this snooping flat- 
foot worry you. You have everything in your own 
hands.” 

Mrs. Lee had stood up; the color was returning to 
her face. 

“You are a good bracer, Delia,” she said gratefully. 
“And, as usual, perfectly right. But how do you sup- 
pose that man got the superintendent to bring him 
here?” 

“Slipped him something, probably. Oh, that man 
was a detective, all right.” 

“What did he do after he got in?” 

“Went through the house, pretending to look for 
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defective wiring. I didn’t want to seem to be watching 
him, so I let him have his head. There was nothing 
for him to find, anyhow.” 

“That is true.” Mrs. Lee walked over to the desk 
and looked over it. “Everything seems to be just as 
IT left it,’ she said. “You may be wrong about the 
whole thing, Delia; you are terribly suspicious. Any- 
how, I’m going to take your advice and not worry. Our 
rule has always been to meet things as they come. Did 
Mrs. Wendell call up? No? And no letters?” 

“Nothing except your paper, ma’am.” 

“Oh; let me have it, please!” 

She dropped into a chair and, tearing off the wrap- 
per, unfolded the newspaper which the maid had 
brought her. It was a copy of the Bainbridge Dady 
Star of the day before. 

Suddenly,'as her eye ran over the chronicle of small- 
town happenings, she paused at an item: 


“Judge Clay Jeffries, famed throughout Kentucky as her 
most brilliant counselor, has been notified that the celebrated 
case of the Stony Creek Coal Corporation and Clay Jeffries 
vs. the Estate of Woodson Logan, eé al, will be up for argu- 
‘ment in the United States Supreme Court on June 16th. 
In anticipation of this, Judge Jeffries will leave for the East 
on Thursday to consult with his associates in the proceed- 
ing, and en route will stop off for a two wecks’ stay at the 
Hotel Funchal, in Atlantic City.” 


She glanced up quickly, then, stepping across the 
room, called the office of her attorney on the telephone. 
“Mr. Beachey,” she said, when she had secured the 
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connection, “I have news for you. I have just seen in 
that little paper I take——” 

“One moment!” The lawyer, suave yet peremptory, 
interrupted her. “I understand perfectly. Don’t dis- 
cuss it further over the telephone. Suppose you come 
down to my office at once. Or, better still, let me come 
to you. You are at home, are you not? I can be there 
in no time.” 

He was almost as good as his word. Twenty minutes 
later Dolby, at the library door, intoned, “Mr. 
Beachey!” But before he had finished the last syllable 
Beachey was smiling at Mrs. Lee from the hearth- 
rug. He moved so quickly, he was so spare, his clothes 
so somber in color that she had a momentary impres- 
sion it was not a man standing there but a shadow 
that had dimmed the brightness of her room. 

He bowed low and ceremoniously over her hand, 
and then threw back his narrow, iron-gray head. His 
fine, ascetic face was faintly tinged with color. His 
eyes, which he could make at will as dull and glassy as 
a lizard’s, held, as he gazed at her, a burning glow in 
them a moment only; then he became again punc- 
tiliously professional, an embodiment of the law—the 
letter of the law—as formal and precise as the orderly 
rows of digests and reports on the shelves of his library, 
but, like them, it was said, concealing many a dark 
quirk and shift under his decorous exterior. 

Mrs. Wendell, Constance Lee’s most intimate friend, 
always called him “Old Treason, Stratagem and Spoils,” 
and professed herself unable to understand how Con- 
stance dared trust him with her affairs. Possibly Mrs. 
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Lee felt that as long as she herself was the object of 
his devotion, she had nothing to fear from his machina- 
tions. Possibly there was a bond between them which 
Mrs. Wendell did not suspect. 

She handed him the newspaper, pointing out the item 
that had attracted her attention, and he read it through 
carefully twice. 

“This is important,” he said, with more animation 
than he usually showed. He sat gazing thoughtfully 
into the fire. 

Presently he transferred his glance to her, and, as he 
did so, the little sardonic wrinkles about his mouth 
began to twitch. 

“My dear lady, you look pale. Too many parties. 
You need change and rest. I prescribe a fortnight——in 
Atlantic City.” 

His first words were prophetic; for she grew pale 
indeed and shrank back. 

“No!” She repudiated the suggestion. “Not I} 
You can send some one else. I will not go. Not 
after v 

He lifted his hand. 

“Don’t say it—even here. Never say the things 
~ you want to; it is always dangerous. Has all my train- 
ing gone for nothing?” He dropped his tone of half- 
bitter, half-tender jesting. “And as for Atlantic City, 
you are the only person to go. We can’t afford to 
indulge in whims and fancies; this is business. It 
means a fortune to us. We’ve got to know certain 
things. No man can get them out of Jeffries. But you, 
my dear’’—again the saturnine wrinkles creased his 
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cheek—“why, I'll lay odds now that within two days 
all his secrets will be in your keeping.” 

She bit her lip, her face obdurately set. 

“T will not go. Anyway, how do you expect me 
to meet him? I don’t know who is or who is not in 
Atlantic City now, or whether we have any mutual 
friends.” 

“Bosh!” He shook his head at her. “That is your 
affair. You will have to manage it; for go you must, 
my dear.” 

Constance still protested vigorously, mutinously, but 
he overruled each fresh objection. Finally she con- 
sented to go. 

“Better make your arrangements at once, then,” 
he suggested. ‘You’ll be on the ground first. So much 
the better.” 

She pressed a button, her face still overcast. 

“Delia,” she said, when the maid appeared, “we are 
going to Atlantic City for a fortnight. Have Dolby 
see about tickets for this afternoon, and telephone for 
hotel-reservations, will you? We shall go to the Hotel 
Funchal.” 

She did not remember until afterward—not until she 
was on the train—that she had failed to mention to 
Beachey the visit of the electrician who had roused 
Delia’s suspicions. 

That the man had been a detective seemed improb- 
able. Delia was imaginative. Still, it might be just 
as well to let Beachey know. She would write to him 
that night. 


CHAPTER IV 


,\ TLANTIC CITY! The name calls up a vision 
of a blue, sunlit ocean spreading its lace-edged 
mantle up to a white crescent of wide, gaudy 

beach; jutting, bedizened piers; an aeroplane skittering 
above the waves; the sails of fishing-boats out at sea; 
the board walk, like a stage five miles long, with its 
flat back drop of towering, gold-domed hotel-fronts, 
low, yellow-painted shacks and endless elbowing shop 
windows, and its holiday crowds forever passing—a 
play-boy atmosphere of laughter and light-heartedness 
and damn-the-expense. 

But February weather is capricious. As the six- 
twenty evening train pulled in across the marshes, it 
was snowing, and the damp, raw air of the drafty train- 
shed caused alighting passengers to draw their wraps 
together shiveringly and lose no time in getting to their 
conveyances. 

The porters, as it haenenadl had all been seized upon 
by the time Mrs. Lee and her maid emerged from — 
the parlor-car; and the two women picked up their 
suitcases and started down the platform. 

But they had gone only a few steps when a sweeping 
gust of wind sent Constance staggering backward. It 


tore her fur coat open and flung her against a tall man, 
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“Sorry!” He swept off his hat with the exaggerated 
courtesy of a Southerner. His voice had the slurred 
softness of the blue-grass country. “A regular baby 
cyclone, isn’t it?” he added pleasantly, and then, seeing 
that the two women were alone, “Let me help you.” 
He relieved Delia of two encumbering bags and Con- 
stance of one before she could protest. 

She thanked him as she drew her coat together. 

“But there must be a porter somewhere.” She 
glanced about her. ‘We are going to the Funchal, and 
—see!—its coach is almost at the end of the row”’— 
pointing to the long line of signs indicating the cab- 
stations of the various hotels. 

“JT am going to the Funchal myself,” he said, and, 
leading the way, he pushed on down the platform. 

As they reached the omnibus Mrs. Lee again mur- 
mured her thanks. The vehicle was already well filled, 
and in order to find seats she and Delia went forward, 
while he took a vacant place near the door. An electric 
bulb was just over his head, and the light fell clearly 
on his face as he lifted his hat and brushed back his 
hair. It was a little mannerism of his, and he was 
rarely conscious of it. Constance Lee was glancing 
idly over the other occupants of the omnibus, and his 
customary, absent-minded gesture caught her eye. Her 
gaze remained riveted on his face. 

The coach started, and he looked at her again. 
But there was no answering glance. The gracious 
smile with which she had rewarded his service was 
gone. Her face was set straight before her, the eyelids 
lowered. The dark fur of her coat, the startling vivid- 
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ness of her hair brought out the whiteness of her face. 
It seemed carved in marble, as cold as that of a statue. 

Perplexed but fascinated, he could not keep his eyes 
from constantly straying to her; but throughout the 
short drive to the hotel she maintained that frozen 
repose. 

When they stopped he loitered behind and managed 
to reach the hotel door at the same time that she did; 
but she passed him as if he had not been there. 

The blood rushed to his face; he had a sudden tin- 
gling sense of anger and humiliation. It was not that 
he expected any further recognition of his courtesy; 
but they had exchanged a word or two as they made 
their way down the platform, and she had thanked 
him charmingly at the omnibus. If now she had given 
the slightest of bows, he would have asked nothing 
more. But this was as affronting as a direct cut. She > 
seemed to convict him of an unwarranted presumption, 
which she rebuked with an icy hostility. 

It caught him on the raw, and he followed slowly 
into the hotel, putting as much distance as possible 
between them, and insensible to the warmth and wel- 
come that emanated from the Funchal’s cheerful, red- 
carpeted lobbies. 

As he approached the desk to register he saw that 
Mrs. Lee still lingered there, making some inquiries. 
He looked stiffly past her and spoke to a clerk. 

“You have a reservation for me, I believe—Clay Jef- 
fries, of Bainbridge, Kentucky?” 

Mrs. Lee immediately closed her colloquy with the 
clerk and turned to the elevator. 
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Two or three minutes later she walked into the room 
where Delia was busy opening the luggage. Throwing 
aside her hat and coat, she moved to a mirror and 
stood studying her reflection with a minute and moody 
intensity. 

“Delia,” she said, “that man who helped us at the 
station—it was he! I suspected it when I saw him in 
the omnibus; but to make sure I waited at the desk and 
heard him give his name.” 

Delia looked at her incredulously. 

“That man?” she questioned. ‘He’s too young to 
have been a judge—how long back did you say—ten, 
eleven years ago? And, besides, our man isn’t due to 
show up here until to-morrow. This must be just some- 
body of the same name—maybe a nephew or— But 
you are all of a tremble,” she interrupted herself solici- 
tously. “What is the matter with you? You mustn’t 
let this upset you, honey” —putting an arm around her. 
“Come and lie down.” 

Constance shook herself free. 

“Tt ¢s the man himself,” she declared impatiently. 
“Don’t you think I know? He’s not changed much. 
And he’s not so young as he looks—thirty-five, anyway. 
They called him the ‘boy judge.’ Oh, I wonder”—her 
hands flew to her cheeks, and she turned to the glass 
again—“‘if he could possibly have recognized me. He 
kept looking at me, and looking.” 

Delia shook her head. 

“T noticed that, too,” she said dryly. “But it wasn’t 
because he thought he knew you; it was because he 
thought he didn’t. I’ve seen that look before.” 
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She busied herself again with her unpacking, stop- 
ping from time to time to cast a thoughtful glance at 
Constance, who was sitting with her elbow on the 
dressing-table, her head laid dejectedly against her 
palm. 

At last she tightened her lips, let some frocks fall 
from her arms to the floor and came over and stood 
beside her mistress. 

“Buck up!” the roughness of her tone was softened 
by a note of pleading. ‘You never give in, you know. 
That’s put you where you are. Look at it straight. 
He fell for you to-night—all in a heap—just like that. 
I had my eyes open. I sawit. You’ve got the chance 
you’ve been aiming for—maybe more than you’ve 
been aiming for. Got it without having to turn 
your hand over. He’s good-looking, and you’ve told 
me he’s rich and single. Why, think of it! You can 
take him or break him as you please.” 

If she had meant to rouse Mrs. Lee from her inert 
depression, she succeeded. Constance, flaming, sur- 
veyed her from immeasurable distances. 

“Take him! Don’t say, don’t dream such a thing!” 
Her voice was husky with anger. Then she fell back 
in her chair and began to laugh hysterically. “Oh, 
what a fool you are, Delia—what a fool! Take him? 
Evidently you don’t understand what it means out in 
Kentucky to be a Jeffries of Beechlands. ‘Victorian’ 
doesn’t express them. They are soaked, steeped, 
pickled in family pride. They would tell you, among 
other things, that their wives have to have as immacu- 
late a pedigree as their race-horses. And what idea 
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do you have of me? Take him? Him? Why, if he 
were to—” She left the vehement disclaimer unfin- 
ished. Her gust of anger had spent itself. “And yet 
what a retaliation!” she muttered. The gale shook the 
heavy window-casings, and Constance shivered. “Lis- 
ten to that storm! No wonder I feel things to-night. 
Do you ever have premonitions, Delia? I can’t breathe. 
I feel as if my arms were tied down, as if some net were 
slowly, surely tightening round me. Oh’’—impatiently 
—‘T can’t give way to such nonsense! It’s probably 
because I am, tired and hungry. Order some dinner 
up here—will you?—and get me into something easy.” 

“Vou are staying in this evening?” 

“Yes; I have some letters to write. A long one to 
Mr. Beachey, and some stable-instructions to DeVries. 
Also, I want to think.” 

“Vou say,” she asked, as Delia, after telephoning 
the dinner-order, was helping her out of her traveling 
dress and into a long-sleeved Chinese coat of pale- 
blue silk, “that he seemed interested in me?” 

“Interested!” Delia gave a short, derisive laugh. 
“Why, when you passed him up there at the door of 
the hotel, I almost felt sorry for the poor fish. He 
couldn’t have looked worse if he’d been sentenced to be 
hanged.” 

Constance made no answer to this, but, dropping 
back into her chair, sat silent and abstracted, brooding 
darkly, while from outside came the heavy booming 
of the sea and the spatter of sleet against the windows. 

“Delia,” she began again abruptly and without 
preface, “there was a judge in England once of the 
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same name, who on the slightest pretext condemned 
women to be burned and children to be beheaded; but, 
allowing for the difference in time, this Jeffries isn’t 
much less ruthless.” She was leaning forward, her 
clasped hands on her knees, looking far beyond the 
walls of the room. ‘And I’m going to be just as ruth- 
less as he is!” The ring in her voice now was not of 
passion, but cold determination. “I’m here for only 
one purpose—to get the better of him—and I’m not 
going to wince at the means I employ. Ill play what- 
ever cards fall to my hand, and Ill be just as unfair 
_ and implacable as he is » 

A knock at the door interrupted her. It was the 
waiter, bringing up the dinner. 

Jeffries, meanwhile, had gone to his room and, after 
a bath and changing to fresh clothes, came down to 
dinner. Meals were served at the Funchal, he knew, 
only in the main dining-room; there was no grill. 
Consequently he had a reasonable expectation of seeing 
“her” again. 

The clock had ticked away his resentment, and 
by the time he finished dressing he had exonerated 
her of intentional rudeness. It was merely natural 
and, under the circumstances, commendable reserve on 
her part. Of course a girl traveling alone would be 
on guard against the advances of an absolute stranger. 
There could be no other explanation of her coldness 
after the enchanting smile she had given him when he 
surrendered her luggage to the hotel porter. It simply 
meant that he must contrive some way of meeting her 
formally. 
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Eagerly he swept his eye over the big dining-room 
as he stood in the doorway. Among the diners there 
was no one who resembled her. 

He took a table near the door, where he could keep 
an eye on whomsoever passed in or out. He ordered 
he hardly knew what. The cuisine of the Funchal is 
justly commended; but the food that was placed before 
him might have been chaff so far as he was concerned. 
He hurried through a course or two, then, waving aside 
the menu, loitered interminably over his coffee. 

At last the doors of the dining-room were closed. 
No longer a chance that, hitherto overlooked, she might 
be among the thinning ranks of the diners. He rose 
and went out to prowl uneasily through the lounges. 
Finally, after exhausting all the possibilities of these, 
he became disgusted with himself and sternly decided 
to put the distracting unknown definitely out of his, 
mind. 

He was at Atlantic City for rest and amusement, not 
to moon about like a love-sick cub of twenty. There- 
fore he got his hat and coat and went out to join the 
merrymakers. 

But the spirit of carnival was not abroad. The 
board walk was deserted. 

He dropped into various resorts. The lights flared; 
the jazz bands brayed their noisy syncopations, but 
the mirrors reflected only vacant tables and idly yawn- 
ing waiters. It was emphatically an off night. 

Jeffries gave up his quest for diversion and went 
back to the hotel. Once more he sauntered through 
the public rooms, but with no success. He felt lonely 
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and dispirited, irritated at his inability to exorcise 
her image. In the absence of any other interest she 
dominated his thoughts. Who was she? He had 
looked over the arrivals for the day on the hotel regis- 
ter, but was unable to pick her out. 

The idea came that she might have gone somewhere 
for the evening. So, buying a magazine, he took a 
seat which commanded a view of the elevators and 
waited on. 

A little string of guests arriving on a late train 
trickled in. One of them, a square-shouldered, moon- 
faced man in a black overcoat and derby hat, lingered 
at the desk to examine the names on the register. He 
ran his finger down the list and stopped, addressing 
a question to the clerk. 

The clerk glanced across the room, and Jeffries, 
if he had been watching, would have seen him nod 
in his direction. The moon-faced man turned and 
bestowed on the Kentucky lawyer an intensive scrutiny 
and then disappeared into a telephone-booth. 

But at the moment Jeffries’ attention had been hope- 
fully concentrated on some people who were coming 
in, and he missed the incident. Disappointed again, 
he gave up his futile vigil. The door-man had quit 
his station and was going about, turning off super- 
fluous lights. Only one elevator was running. 

So he went to his room to sit and smoke and dream 
of the most beautiful face in the world, while the 
breakers boomed outside and the wind roared a hoarse 
accompaniment. 


CHAPTER V 


is said, if you know where to go for it. 

John Bell, constantly shopping for informa- 
tion, had various sources of supply mentally pigeon- 
holed and card-indexed. After his visit to Mrs. Lee’s 
apartment he had lost no time in securing from a friend 
of his in a clipping-bureau a number of recent copies 
of the little Kentucky paper he had found on file in her 
desk. But, although he went through these exhaus- 
tively, he could discover nothing that explained her 
interest in the sheet or the community it represented. 

While he was still puzzling over this, the superin- 
tendent of the apartment-house called him up to inform 
him that Mrs. Lee accompanied by Delia, had left for 
Atlantic City and the Hotel Funchal. 

This might, of course, mean nothing more than the 
whim of an idle woman seeking recreation and change 
of scene, but Bell, with a flash of that sixth sense 
on which detectives rely more than upon reason or 
deduction, was inclined to attach a deeper significance 
to the move. And, acting upon this intuition, he fol- 
lowed on a later train. 

When he scanned the hotel register he found, two or 
three lines below the name of Mrs. Lee, that of a man 
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from Bainbridge, Kentucky. The town where the 
newspaper was published! The coincidence was too 
striking to be overlooked. 

Logically, the next step was to get a line on this 
Clay Jeffries—to learn something about him and the 
nature of the link, if any, between him and Mrs. Lee. 

‘A casual inquiry of the hotel clerk resulted in the 
identification of Jeffries as the lone sitter in the lobby. 

Turning, Bell saw a tall, loose-jointed man with an 
air of both breeding and authority. He had an Indian 
profile, a thin, humorous mouth and piercing dark 
eyes. A wave of black hair was brushed back from 
his forehead. 

“The kind that a he-person could never fool, but 
that’d be a come-on for any woman if he happened to 
fall for her,” the detective diagnosed shrewdly. “The 
only question is: whether he’s worth the lady’s while?” 

But on that score the hotel clerk either could not 
or would not furnish any data. 

“All I know about him is that.” He pointed to the 
entry on the register, yawned and retired behind his 
screen. 

Bell stared at the signature on the book. 

“Clay Jeffries, Bainbridge, Kentucky,” he read, and 
at the words one of the little shutters of his mental 
switchboard clicked down. “Kentucky,” he said toe 
himself, “is populated almost entirely by cousins. 
Maybe that’s the reason they call it the ‘dark and 
bloody ground.’ Scratch a genuine Kentuckian and 
you'll get a flow of genealogy that makes those ‘begat’ 
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roy 
chapters in the Bible look like the efforts of an amateur. 
So the thing to do is to tap a colonel.” 

As it happened, Bell knew just the man to serve his 
purpose—a resident of New York for many years and 
the holder of a minor political job at the custom-house, 
but professionally Southern, even to the wearing of 
a graying goatee and boasting as his proud guerdon 
that he was a native of Lexington. 

Late as it was, the detective called him up by long 
distance, and, as he had expected, succeeded in locating 
him at his club, pleasantly if unconstitutionally mellow. 

“Do I know a Clay Jeffries, of Bainbridge?” He 
repeated Bell’s question. “Judge Jeffries? Why, 
Ss ”) 


“No, no!” Bell interrupted. “This is a young fellow. 
Probably you’re thinking of his father or uncle.” 

“Father or uncle?” The colonel gave a thin, amused 
chuckle. “So you all think a man can’t be a judge 
until he’s gray-headed, eh? Let me tell you, suh, 
that the gentleman I refer to can’t be over thirty-five.” 

“A tall, thin chap—might pass for Tecumseh if he 
were in moccasins and a blanket?” 

“He, he! The Overton look.” 

“The Overton look?” 

“Ves, suh. His mother, you must understand, was 
Millie Overton, which in a way makes him related to 
me, she being the daughter of William E. Overton, who 
was own second cousin to my maternal grandmother, 
Susan McDowell. I remember well the wedding of 
Millie Overton to Major Cash Jeffries— Hello! Hello! 
Are you still there? . . . Yes, suh; that boy has some 
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of the best blood in Kentucky in his veins. And it 
tells, suh; it tells. He’s a worthy scion of a noble 
line.” ‘ 

But Bell was less interested in the sang azur of 
Clay Jeffries than in more material considerations. 

“That is very interesting, Colonel,” he said patiently. 
“But how is he fixed?” 

“You mean financially?” 

“Certainly. Is it all ancestors with him, or is 
there anything to back it up?” 

“The owner of Beechlands, suh? Why, that’s patri- 
mony enough in itself—the finest stock farm in the blue 
grass, the home of the famous Ben Adhem II of the past 
and of Bonny Bells to-day. And it came down to Clay 
absolutely unencumbered. Sho’ly, suh, if you know 
anything of racing you have heard of the Beechlands 
Stable?” 

“Oh!” Bell drew a long breath. “Is this Jeffries 
the owner of that?” 

“As I tell you. And that’s only a part of it. Clay 
Jeffries, suh, is 3 

“Here, I’m talking, central! Don’t cut me off,” 
pleaded Bell agonizedly. “Oh, hello, Colonel! Are 
you still there? You were saying?” 

“That Judge Jeffries, suh, is not only by inheritance © 
one of the wealthiest men in Kentucky but, in addi- 
tion, I understand, has materially increased his fortune 
by his own efforts. Since retiring from the bench he 
has become perhaps the most prominent lawyer in the 
state. He has acquired in his own right ail the disputed 
claims to the Stony Creek coal-region, and by advanc- 
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ing a new contention has succeeded in establishing a 
title up as far as the Supreme Court with almost a cer- 
tainty of winning there. And that will mean millions 
for him—millions, suh. On top of all that, he is being 
widely mentioned as a candidate for the United States 
Senate.” 

A few further inquiries, and Bell, closing the con- 
versation, withdrew, satisfied, from the booth. Giving 
all due allowance for the exuberance of his informant, 
Clay Jeffries seeemed a very likely subject for an 
adventuress to pick on—wealthy, ambitious and at the 
dangerous age—if Mrs. Constance Lee were an ad- 
venturess. 


CHAPTER VI 


Y the next morning there was a change in the 
weather, but it was a change for the worse. The 
snow had given way to a rain that pattered 

smartly on the board walk. Fog lay over a sullen, 
slaty vcean. 

After breakfast Jeffries again took a seat near the 
elevators and dawdled over the morning paper, far 
more intent upon the ascending and descending cars 
than upon the news he was pretending to read. But 
the lifts took on and disgorged only squads of utterly 
unessential people. No flash of red-gold hair illumined 
the dull grayness of his morning. 

She had not been in the dining-room; there was little 
likelihood that she would venture out on such a day. 
Yet still he held his post—railing at his puerile folly 
even while he persisted in it. She couldn’t stay im- 
mured forever. 

If he had known that with Constance Lee there was 
equal speculation regarding him and that Delia had 
already been downstairs twice to reconnoiter and report 
upon his movements, if he had been aware that not only 
to the lovely lady of his thoughts but to an alert Sher- 
lock Holmes as well he was an object of vital interest, 


he would have felt that life at the Funchal was offering 
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him the worth of his money. But without this knowl- 
edge he couldn’t flatter himself that a single soul in 
Atlantic City had bestowed a second look upon him. 

To himself he was a castaway on strange shores, a 
human island entirely surrounded by loneliness. His 
bored gaze roamed over the other guests, and he de- 
cided that the Funchal must be a magnet for jaundiced 
invalids. And yet she, with all her radiance, was some- 
where within those walls. 

His distrait, querulous mood was so foreign to him 
that he did not know how to analyze or combat it. At 
home, although he had many friends and a Southerner’s 
fondness for companionship, he was a hard worker, 
jealously guarding his time from encroachments. But 
here he was embarked on a holiday. He had put busi- 
ness and all thoughts of it away from him, and wanted 
‘to dance and sing and play with the children of men. 
Again his glance swept the dull, cataleptic company 
about him. If this were a holiday, give him drudgery 
and a funeral. 

And what earthly use had it been to sweep and 
garnish his mind if it were going to be entered and 
possessed in this way by the image of a bright-haired 
girl who had unmercifully snubbed him? 

After waiting another hour, his discontent and morti- 
fication mounting every moment, he impatiently got 
up and went out for a long tramp in the rain. By the 
time he returned he felt that he was once more the 
captain of his soul. He would stop pottering about in 
this desert, take the afternoon train to New York and 
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the first boat to Bermuda, and there in the sunshine 
enjoy his vacation. 

At luncheon the waiter said to him, with a glance at 
the window, 

“We'll have a bright afternoon, sir.” 

“Some time no doubt, but not to-day,” Jeffries re- 
plied grumpily. 

“Oh, yes, sir! The wind has changed. The sun 
will be out in less than an hour.” 

Jeffries mentally consigned the optimist to the spot 
destined for all amateur weather-prophets. 

And then an electric shiver darted through his being. 
She was coming through the door, and with her—were 
there still miracles?—was Nannie Wendell, his own 
fifth cousin only three times removed. To master the 
emotions rioting within him he hastily bent his head 
over his plate. 

He lifted his eyes and threw a casual glance over the 
room, They were not four tables from him, and Nan- 
nie was looking straight at him in delighted amazement, 
bobbing her head, smiling, signaling for him to come 
to her. He tried to be leisurely in his response, but his 
feet carried him faster than he intended. 

Mrs. Wendell, not pretty, but vivacious, with inim- 
itable “go” in her, stretched out both hands. 

“Clay, old dear! What Juck—and what a surprise! 
You haven’t met Mrs. Lee, have you? Constance, this 
is my long-lost Kentucky cousin, Judge Jeffries.” 

Constance smiled as sweetly and frankly as when she 
had thanked him the night before. But that “Mrs.” 
Ah! Bermuda was a certainty now. 
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“TI have already met Judge Jeffries—in a way,” she 
said. “He saved the lives of a lone widow and her 
orphan maid last night. We might have been swept 
out to sea if he hadn’t rescued us from the howling 
blast.” 

A widow! Bermuda faded from his horizon. 

“Really?” said Mrs. Wendell. “I’ve noticed, darling, 
that you always choose the time to be rescued when 
some awfully nice man is about.” She had a funny, 
infectious laugh, and now she gurgled over her riposte. 
“But, seriously, Clay, this is the slickest thing that has 
happened to me in years. Constance telephoned me 
last night that she was here and begged me to come 
down. It sounded like a lark to me; so I left a note 
on my pincushion for Hugo—he’s out of town—and 
caught the morning train.” 

“Sporting of her, wasn’t it?” said Constance, “‘con- 
sidering the weather.” 

“The weather is going to change!” cried Jeffries 
gayly. “I have a hot tip that this afternoon will be 
bright and fair.” 

And, as if to bear out his words, a pale burst of 
sunshine fell through the window at that moment to 
bring out the golden sparkles of her hair. He could 
not drag his eyes away from her. 

“You, I suppose’—Nannie claimed his attention 
again—“are the tired business man here to recuperate.” 

“The tiredest business man you know,” he declared. 
“Failing fast. Nothing can save me but woman’s 
solicitude and tenderness.” 

Mrs. Wendell twinkled her eyes at him. 
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“Tf you talk that way you must have those coal- 
claims of yours practically sewed up,”’ she said know- 
ingly. “Only the opulent suffer from nervous break- 
down. As if he were not rich enough already, Con- 
stance, he’s trying to lay grasping hands on a lot of 
coal property that belongs by right to some humble 
tillers of the soil.” 

“Well, if it does, I am giving the other fellow every 
chance to prove it. The case comes up for decision 
before the Supreme Court in June.” 

He was again looking at Constance as he spoke. 
Theré was an odd glitter in her eyes. She rose. 

“Let us go out on the board walk,” she said. “The 
rain is over.” 


CHAPTER VII 


while the women got their wraps. He had felt 

old, and now he was young again. The sun was 
out; fhe unexpected had happened. He was going for 
a walk with Nannie Wendell and Constance Lee! 

“Mr. Jeffries! Mr. Jeffries!”—the voice of a page. 

He beckoned the boy, who approached, a telegram 
in his hand. Jeffries opened it, and as he read his face 
showed that it contained disquieting news. His racing- 
stable had sustained a calamity that might necessitate 
a change in his plans for the season. He studied the 
message, serious over its contents, and then crumpled 
the paper and thrust it in his pocket. 

The elevator door opened and the two women came 
out, coated and hatted. He smiled and flicked away 
the fly in his amber. He joined them, and they walked 
toward an ocean as blue as a sapphire under the clear- 
ing sky. The hotels were emptying upon the board 
walk. The sunshine was bringing out all the human 
butterflies, grubs, wasps and snails. 

Mrs. Wendell, native Kentuckian that she was, began 
at once to talk horse. She recalled that for five succes- 
sive seasons the Beechlands Stable had captured the 
Wideawake Stakes, the classic for two-year-olds at 
Latonia. 


‘sh left the dining-room, and Jeffries waited 
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“Vou have a candidate, Clay, this year, of course?” 

“Oh, yes,” he replied, but without enthusiasm. “We 
always make it a point to show our colors in the Wide- 
awake. This year I have entered another Bonny Bells 
colt, Sleighbells, out of Fawnette.” 

“Why, that’s the same breeding as Joybells!”” Nannie 
exclaimed. 

“Exactly!” Jeffries nodded. “They are full brothers, 
and as like as two peas—the same golden-chestnut 
color, the same aristocratic lines, the same dancing 
step. The only difference is that Joybells has four 
white stockings and Sleighbells three. And this colt is 
rounding into the same sensational two-year-old form 
that Joybells showed. If anything, he’ll be bigger and 
speedier. It looks like a case of history repeating 
itself.” But he spoke glumly. 

“Surely that’s nothing to draw a long face over!” 
cried Nannie. ‘Most owners would be jumping out of 
their shoes at the prospect of duplicating Joybells’ 1920 
record. Seven wins out of eleven starts, wasn’t it? 
Will you ever forget that afternoon at Saratoga, Clay, 
when he was left flat-footed at the post, and then sailed 
_ out and spread-eagled the entire field? Ah, there was 
a two-year-old!” 

“Ves,” he assented somberly; “and—one of the 
greatest disappointments of my life. Oh, well’—he 
shrugged his shoulders philosophically—TI am not the 
first owner to dream of having a world-beater, only to 
wake up and find he had a false alarm. With two-year- 
olds, skim milk often masquerades as cream. The 
history of the turf is full of great youngsters who failed 
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to carry on; although I must admit that Joybells 
rather tops the list.” 

Mrs. Lee began to laugh and glanced past Nannie 
Wendell at Jeffries. She looked like a child up to some 
mischief, but she spoke demurely. 

“Then you wouldn’t recommend him as a purchase, 
Judge Jeffries?” 

“T certainly would not!” he said. ‘The race track 
term of ‘dog’ is the only thing that applies to him. 
My trainer, Ed Thornhill, used to swear that he’d 
heard him bark. Why, after Thornhill had done every- 
thing he knew how, Jim Shelby bought him, believing 
that the old rogue still had the making of a race horse 
in him, only to get so swearing mad that in three 
months he sold him to the Elliott crowd. Since then 
he has changed stables so often I really couldn’t tell 
who owns him now.” 

“That’s easy,” Mrs. Lee said audaciously. “I do.” 

“You?” Mrs. Wendell stopped short. ‘Constance, 
you're joking!” 

“Not I. I bought him yesterday, just before I came 
down here.” 

“But why?” cried Nannie. ‘Simply to add to your 
feed-bills? Don’t you know, you poor child, that 
Joybells hasn’t been inside the money for three years? 
Of all the utterly fool things!” 

Jeffries looked solicitous. 

“T am afraid you’ve been imposed on, Mrs. Lee. 
Joybells would be dear at any price. Why did you do 
abr 

“Oh, call it a woman’s intuition, faith in the strain, 
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sentiment, perhaps,’’ Constance said lightly, but her 
eyes had grown soft and pensive. 

In memory she had gone back to a little red-haired 
girl in a ragged frock who, day after day, had crept 
to the fence on the other side of which was a big and 
reputedly vicious stallion. At last, daringly, she had 
climbed the rails and, indifferent to his snorts and 
pawings and menacing shakes of the head, had held 
out an apple and coaxed him, until at last he had come 
up and condescended to take the apple and finally 
nuzzled his nose against her thin, little bare arm. 
Thereafter the two had been friends; for gameness 
always recognizes gameness, and a thoroughbred is 
loyal to those he loves. 

“T always thought,” she said, and there was a sus- 
picion of a catch in her voice, “that old Bonny Bells 
was the greatest horse that ever lived.” 

Clay Jeffries swept off his hat and bowed with the 
grace and deference of one of his Cavalier ancestors. 
She had quickened his admiration immeasurably. 

“Thank you, Mrs. Lee. You don’t know what that 
means to me.” 

“J would have you know that, in spite of this recent 
break of hers, Constance owns a very nice little string,” 
said Nannie Wendell proudly. “She enters under the 
name of George Leigh. Her colors are scarlet and 
black, gold stars.” 

“‘Ah!”’——-with pleased interest. “I might have known 
—I think I did know subconsciously—that you were a 
horsewoman, Mrs. Lee.” 

“And let me tell you,” Nannie went on, “I’m a sort 
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of spiritual partner in her stable. Hugo won’t let me 
be a financial one, but he can’t prevent my rooting. 
Now, I ask you, Clay; can you imagine me married to 
a man who doesn’t know a horse from a plesiosaurus 
and would rather look at a new motor than at the best 
Derby ever run? Well, such is the power of love.” 

“Love?” Jeffries scoffed. “A man who could make 
you care for him under such circumstances is using 
black art.” 

“But what would you say is the matter with Joybells, 
Judge Jeffries?” Constance reverted to the subject of 
her purchase. 

Jeffries hesitated. 

“He’s like some men I know. They have breeding, 
education, every advantage in life. Often in their early 
years they show flashes of promise. But there’s a soft 
spot in them. They just won’t try. And as they grow 
older they try less and less. There’s no particular 
harm in them—they’re simply congenital dubs. And 
so they drift back to the ruck. That is Joybells, a 
horse that might have been another Man-o’-War, but 
now will never be anything better than a third-rate 
selling-plater.” 

She shook her head obstinately. 

“They may be down, but they’re never out,” she 
quoted. “I believe he can come back. No one who 
has had him has ever understood him or used the right 
method.” 

“Who is your trainer?” he asked. 

“DeVries.” 

“Oh!” His eyebrows went up. He seemed about to 
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say something, but checked himself. “Well”—non- 
committally—“he has had plenty of experience. Let 
us hope that your faith in the Bonny Bells strain may 
be justified.” 

Nannie Wendell was always quick to grasp a situa- 
tion. She quite understood that Jeffries, talking across 
her, had unconsciously relegated her to that minority 
of the third, which is trumpery when two are company. 
Her steps lagged. She put up her hand to cover a yawn, 
and came to a stop before a rolling-chair stand. 

“This air makes me sleepy,” she said. “I am going 
back to the hotel. Stay out, whether you want to or 
not, Connie; for if you come back with me we will 
talk, and I need rest.” 

She stepped into a waiting chair and rolled away, 
waving her hand back to them. 

“T think,” said Constance, “that I, too, would like 
to be wheeled along. It is deliciously mild, and my coat 
is heavy.” 

Jeffries felt that his last wish was gratified. He 
would be alone with her under a soft spring sky, beside 
a smiling ocean. He had nothing more to ask of fate. 

“And only this morning I had decided to leave here,” 
he said wonderingly, as they rolled along the hardwood 
track. “I was planning to take the afternoon train 
for New York and the earliest boat to Rermuda.” 

“One is so apt to pursue a vacation,” she said. “The 
things one requires of it always seem just ahead at the 
next place.” 

“T am quite content with Atlantic City now.” It was 
a statement of fact and not a compliment. He did not 
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look at her; his eyes were on the sea. He spoke lacon- 
ically and without emotion. A man of great natural 
reserve and of judicial training, he could not tell her 
that it was the day of his life. 

They drifted inconsequently from one topic to an- 
other. She let him take the lead, but she followed so 
easily and with such discrimination that he felt as if 
some inhibitory restraint had fallen away from him. 

Mrs. Lee’s responses seemed equally effortless, and 
he soon discovered that her beauty was only a small 
part of her equipment. 

Plain, she would still have been a fascinating woman. 
She had a mind and knew how to use it. Her rich, full 
voice was like music. She possessed in a rare degree 
the subtle and entrancing quality of charm. 

He had just finished a succession of darky stories 
that sent her into fits of laughter when John Bell passed 
them in the crowd. ‘The detective walked on a few 
steps and then, turning about indifferently, fell in be- 
hind their chair. He did not appear to take the slight- 
est notice of them. But he managed to overhear occa- 
sional snatches of their conversation. 

“A fast worker, that little lady!” he mentally 
applauded her. “Darned if she hasn’t got him hung 
up and out on the line already. She can have ironing 
day to-morrow if she wants it.” 

When they reached the end of the narrow, polished 
track for the rolling-chairs and Jeffries still directed his 
man to keep on, Bell reluctantly turned back. There 
were fewer people here, and his presence might be 
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noted. He did not want his face to become too familiar 
to them. 

The sun was setting now, and as they rolled slowly 
onward Constance pointed out the lovely lights on the 
water. Jeffries had slightly shifted his position in the 
chair and was leaning forward, his elbow on his knee, 
his chin in his hand. He was looking not at the ocean 
but at her, the lines of her profile, the poise of her 
head. And, becoming conscious of his steady gaze, she 
suddenly stiffened as she had in the omnibus the night 
before. Her face assumed something of the same 
marblé-statue expression. 

“Forgive me,” he said confusedly. “I was staring at 
you unpardonably. I had what seemed a stirring of 
memory, an idea a 

With an involuntary shiver she drew her fur wrap 
closer about her to muffle the quick beating of her 
heart. He had recognized her, then! Or, at least, 
suspected. 

For a moment panic seized her. But fear was some- 
thing to which she never surrendered. Frightened the 
most, she dared the most. 

Turning her face to his, she lifted it so that the 
evening light fell full upon it. 

“An idea of what?” she asked, forcing herself to 
draw her breath evenly as she waited for his answer. 

“That somewhere I had seen you before, and I was 
wondering where it could possibly have been.” 

“At some race meeting perhaps,” she said carelessly. 

“No”’—with an impatient shake of the head—“I 
could not have forgotten. And the suggestion, what- 
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ever it was, is gone now.” The mention of a race meet- 
ing, though, recalled the telegram he had received at 
the hotel and he frowned. “I had some bad news just 
before you and Nannie came downstairs,” he confided. 
“Thornhill, my trainer, is out of it. He’s really been 
a sick man for a good while, carrying on chiefly on his 
nerve, but at last he’s had to give in and go to the 
hospital.” 

“Oh, how unfortunate! I understand how you must 
feel.” 

“Ves; aside from my sympathy for poor old Ed it 
hits me pretty hard. I don’t know how I can fill his 
place—especially just at this season, for he’s a master 
at schooling the young ’uns. Take Sleighbells, for 
instance; no one else could have brought that colt out 
as he has done. He seems to have a genius for dealing 
with that peculiar temperament that shows in all of 
Bonny Bells’ get. I saw him give Sleighbells a work- 
out the day before I left home, and I felt, if anything 
is certain in racing, that we had the Wideawake as 
good as won. Now’’—his mouth twisted wryly—‘“it’ll 
be something of a question.” 

“Don’t be downhearted.” She laid a hand on his 
arm. ‘Something tells me that this is a winning year 
for the Bonny Bells blood. I believe, in spite of all 
you say, that my poor, discredited Joybells will come 
back; you must believe that your trainerless colt will 
come on. Beechlands forever!” 

Beechlands! Perhaps it was a telepathic reflection 
from her mind to his, but as she spoke a picture of his 
home rose before him. Beechlands in the waking 
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spring, the gray-green mist of budding leaves against 
a pale sky and wild flowers starring the grass. He saw 
the old gray house set back upon its knoll, the lush 
pastures, the colts in the paddock. And to the picture 
imagination added the figure of Constance Lee, stand- 
ing in the checkered sunshine. 

. Romance, always with him just around the corner, 
but gone when he tried to catch up with it, came near 
and touched him with a golden wand. He followed the 
leading with the heart of a boy. 

“T wish’—the words came eagerly—“that you and 
Nannié would run out to my farm next month. You 
would like it, ’m sure. Somehow, you seem to belong 
down in Kentucky—I keep seeing you there. And the 
spring—it’s beautiful! I’m crazy to have you come;' 
so crazy”—he laughed unsteadily—‘“that Ill probably 
go about declaiming for all the world to hear: 


‘Whenever a March wind sighs, 
He sets the jewel-print of your feet 
In violets blue as your eyes.’ 


“And it would all be true.” He looked at her. 
“You will come, won’t you?” 

He renewed his invitation that evening at dinner, 
and Nannie Wendell immediately accepted it. Con- 
stance evaded a definite answer on the plea that it 
would necessitate a change in some of her arrange- 
ments. So Jeffries left the matter open until she could 
make a decision, and remained at the Funchal, accord- 
ing to his original plan. And Constance, having stayed 
over the end of the month, also lingered on. 


CHAPTER VIII 


EBRUARY stepped back into the ranks of for- 
gotten days. And March, belying his reputa- 
tion, came on as a dreamer, not a blusterer. The 

sea basked lazily in the sunshine. The winds dropped 
their loud voices to a mannerly whispering. The ocean- 
front hotels were filled with seekers for the spring. 
Easter was at hand. 

Among the gathering crowds, though not lost in 
them, was a man whose arrival at any resort from 
Palm Beach to Banff was always featured by the New 
York correspondents—Mr. Perry Gabriel. 

Money is a magnet that inevitably draws the public 
eye. And Gabriel had money, a great deal of it—inher- 
ited, of course; otherwise he would not have possessed 
it. F 

At college he had been known as “String-bean,” and 
the nickname still clung to him. It so aptly expressed 
his physical and mental characteristics—his languid, 
attenuated length, his tendency to yellowness, his thin 
filament of backbone, his coarseness of fiber and thick- 
skinned stubbornness. 

The colonel to whom John Bell had telephoned for 
a condensed biography of Clay Jeffries had once at his 
club voiced his unexpurgated opinion of Gabriel to a 
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group of members—and it was neither contradicted 
nor amended. 

“He calls himself a sportsman. Him!” The gray 
goatee wagged indignantly. ‘Why, sir, there is no obli- 
gation on which that fellow would not welsh. Socially, 
he is a pest; ethically, a crook; intellectually, a moron, 
and personally, a pup. All that his money can do 
for him is to surround him with a crowd of syco- 
phants and permit him to gratify his vapid whims and 
petty revenges. He hasn’t a third of one per cent 
sporting-blood in him.” 

The. colonel would not even have credited him 
with the one whole-hearted emotion Gabriel had ever 
known—his passion for Constance Lee. She had cap- 
tured his imagination and stirred his sluggish heart; 
and her invariable discouragement of him, the indif- 
ference she never tried to conceal only strengthened 
his obstinate determination to win her. 

In an effort to rouse her admiration for his finesse 
and daring he had boasted to her of certain business 
transactions which would not bear a legal investigation, 
and later, when this knowledge was used to extort 
money from him, he could think of no one else who 
could be in such entire possession of the facts. 

It was the desire to verify these suspicions—sus- 
picions he accepted one moment and scouted as in- 
credible the next—as well as to protect himself from 
further blackmailing demands that had taken him to 
Kent, Hulsberg & Greeley. He was the firm’s unnamed 
client of whom the detective had spoken in his talk 
with the apartment-house superintendent. 
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Yet, as Bell had soon divined, Gabriel was never 
quite certain whether he wanted his doubts of Mrs. 
Lee confirmed or not. He had set his heart on marry- 
ing her, and, in spite of his sense of injury, her fas- 
cination still persisted. Sometimes he would argue 
that he might use the proof of her guilt as a threat to 
coerce her; then he would realize fretfully the impos- 
sibility of bestowing his name upon an adventuress. 
So, torn by conflicting impulses—resentment, infatua- 
tion, fear and parsimony—he decided, on the advice 
of his lawyers, to leave the issue to the facts, to 
institute a searching but impartial investigation of the 
lady and abide by the result, whatever it might be. 
Accordingly, Bell had been detailed to the matter, with 
instructions to spare neither pains nor expense in 
getting at the truth. 

But it was not in Gabriel’s distrustful nature to give 
any agent a free hand or to leave him long unhampered. 
Not only the lure of Constance’s presence there but a 
second and more exorbitant demand from the black- 
mailers had brought him to Atlantic City, and shortly 
after his arrival he sent word to the detective that he 
wished to see him. 

He was not in an agreeable mood when Bell 
appeared, as he had just called up Mrs. Lee at her 
hotel and been told that she was out, and he longed 
for a victim on whom to vent his irritation. 

“Tt seems to me, my man,” he began at once, “that 
you’re not accomplishing much here except to spend 
money.” He picked up Bell’s latest report and ran a 
captious eye over its various items. “Eight dollars a 
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day, hotel bill! Pretty high living for a chap of your 
sort—what?”’ 

Bell eyed him owlishly. 

“Tf you want to shadow a party you have to go where 
your party does,” he said. “And I understood from 
Mr. Hulsberg that this was to be a thorough job.” 

“Tt is I who am paying, not Hulsberg,” Gabriel 
reminded him petulantly. ‘“Couldn’t you stop at a 
cheaper hotel?” 

“No,” said Bell. ‘Not, and get any results.” 

“Results?”’—sneeringly. “I don’t see that you’ve 
shown any as it is. About all I get from you is this 
staggering expense-account.” He glanced down at the 
report again. “Aeroplane trip, twenty-five dollars. 
Now, what the devil was that for?” 

“The party was taking a flight, and I thought at 
such close quarters I might pick up something.” 

“And did you?” 

“No. The engine made too much noise to hear, 
even if anything had been said.” 

Gabriel scattered profanity on the air. 

“Twenty-five dollars”—hoarsely. ‘Chucked away! 
Just for you to fly round the sky and survey the land- 
scape!” He called his valet. “Give me a cocktail, 
you!” he ordered. 

It was characteristic of him that he did not offer one 
to the detective, or even a cigar. He gulped the drink 
down and again turned to Bell. 

“Now, look here,” he said hectoringly; “I’m not 
at all satisfied with the way things are going. I told 
Hulsberg that I’d stand for the cost of an investigation; 
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but that doesn’t mean that I’ll let myself be played for 
a mark. I know how you grafters string a case along 
to keep a man paying, and I won’t stand for it. If you 
want to hold your place on my pay-roll you’ve got 
to show something.” 

“But suppose there is nothing to show,” Bell re- 
turned quietly. ‘My instructions are to get the straight 
facts, remember. Suppose the lady is innocent?” 

“Innocent?” Gabriel was on the edge of his chair, 
his eyes shining hopefully. “You got any proof of 
that? No?”—the peevish lines deepening in his face. 
“T thought so! You’re just trying to work an alibi 
because you’re too boneheaded or too lazy to find out 
anything. You’ve got to demonstrate that this leak 
came through some one else before I’ll believe her inno- 
cent. The long and short of it is that you’ve been fool- 
ing round down here, blowing money like a bootlegger, 
and haven’t done a damn thing.” 

“No.” Bell was still placid. “I hardly think that 
is fair. As I wrote to you, I have made progress.” 

Gabriel made an exasperated gesture. 

“That’s a hot sketch to pull on a man like me! 
Never think you are going to get by with any glittering 
generalities of that sort here. Is this ‘progress’ of 
yours some more aeroplane flights at twenty-five dol- 
lars a throw—or what? I want to know.” 

“Well,” said Bell reflectively, “to go into that Ill 
have to explain to some extent my theory of the case.” 
He glanced toward the open door of the other room, 
where the valet was folding some clothes. 
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“Oh, he’s all right.’ Gabriel nodded impatiently. 
“Just as well, though, to duck names.” 

“T understand. To begin, then, it seemed to me at 
the start a waste of time to try to get any evidence bear- 
ing directly on your affair. That would have been too 
well covered up, and the people concerned too strongly 
on guard. The chances were, however, that the party 
you suspected would be after other game, and my idea 
was to get onto any move of the sort and follow it up 
to the finish. Then, with the goods on her, we could 
force her to come clean in regard to your matter.” 

Gabriel’s expression was more agreeable. This in- 
direct, surreptitious method appealed to him. 

“YT searched the party’s apartment,” Bell went on, 
“cand found in her desk a file of newspapers from a little 
town in another state, showing that she was keeping 
close tab on some person or event in that place. I got 
some of the same papers, but, with no clue to guide me, 
I couldn’t make anything of them. Then I learned 
that she and that maid of hers had left rather suddenly 
for Atlantic City. I followed at once, and found on 
the register of the Funchal the name of a man from 
the town where that newspaper is published. 

“That looked like a lead—the more so when, on 
reading over the copies of the paper that I had, I 
found that this man was mentioned in almost every 
issue, and that his intention to come to Atlantic City 
had been announced and the name of the hotel where 
he was going to stop. And, by the way, Mrs.—our 
suspect, I mean—doesn’t usually stop at the Funchal. 

“Well, I looked up the man in question, and every- 
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thing I learned only served to strengthen the theory 
that she is after him. He’s a prominent citizen, all 
right, and, according to reports, worth the picking. 

“But she didn’t make a move that first night, nor 
the next morning, although he was hanging round, 
ready to be scooped in; and she must have known it, 
because I caught her maid, Delia, piping him off. I 
began to get puzzled. Then a thought struck me, and 
I decided to buzz the telephone operator. Sure enough; 
the party had sent a telephone-call the night before to 
Mrs. W., of New York—you know who I mean, I guess 
—begging the lady to come down and join her. 

“Do you get the foxiness of that? She was going to 
be properly introduced, and by some one who definitely 
settled her social position.” 

“And did Nan— Did this Mrs. W. come?” asked 
Gabriel. 

“She did. And the introduction was pulled, just as 
I expected. In fact, everything has gone along per 
schedule. The judge has fallen for her hard. They’re 
together morning, noon and night, and by this time 
I imagine she must have the complete history of his 
life—probably including those little details that might 
be used to put the screws on him. There is no man, 
however straight, who wants all the little things he 
might confide to a woman exposed to the pitiless glare 
of publicity.” 

Gabriel looked at him quickly, as if he suspected an 
insinuation in this. But the detective’s round face was 
blandly innocent. 
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“Yes,” Bell observed thoughtfully; “I guess the 
judge is elected—if that’s her game.” 

“Tf?” repeated Gabriel harshly. “Of course that’s 
her game! It’s as plain as print. What did you mean 
by hinting round to me that she might be straight?” 

“Well”—the detective rose—“if you don’t mind 
taking a little stroll with me, maybe I can show you 
better than I can tell you.” 

Curiosity conquered Gabriel’s momentary hesitation. 
He calied for his cap, and the two set off together along 
the board walk—an odd pair. With Gabriel’s weak, 
pointed face, and his long legs in tweed knickerbockers, 
he was grotesquely like a greyhound; while Bell, with 
his shorter figure and square jaw, padded beside him 
like a bulldog. They had covered about half a mile 
when Bell suddenly paused. 

“There!” he said. “I saw the two of them starting 
for the inlet when I set out for your place, and I 
figured they’d just about be coming back.” 

Following the direction of the detective’s glance, 
Gabriel saw Constance Lee with a tall man unknown 
to him at her side. The two had stopped and were 
leaning on the railing, looking out over the sea. There 
was in their manner something of intimacy, of under- 
standing that stirred all the green devils of jealousy in 
Gabriel’s nature. 

“Tsn’t any question about where he stands,” Bell 
remarked. ‘“She’s got him right. Only question is— 
and that’s the ‘if? I was speaking to you about—hasn’t 
he got her, too? Looks to me like it might be wedding- 
bells.” 
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At that moment Constance raised her head and 
looked up into Jeffries’ face. And whether she were 
acting or not, Gabriel knew that she never had, never 
would look at him in just that way. His hand clamped 
down on his companion’s arm. His face was criss- 
crossed with scowling lines. 

“Listen to me!” he muttered thickly. “You get that. 
woman. We'll drop this ‘straight facts’ business. Get. 
her! Money’s no object. Frame her if you have to, 
but—get her!” 

Bell received the order imperturbably. He was like 
the rest of us—a mixed weave, neither pure black nor 
pure white. He was also a private detective with a wife 
and three children to support, and although he took a 
certain professional pride in being square, he had for 
years poked about in so many baskets of other people’s. 
soiled linen that his conscience was somewhat calloused- 

Therefore he listened with his usual stolidity to 
Gabriel’s directions and nodded his comprehension. It 
was not the first time he had heard such a proposal; 
it probably would not be the last. He took them as. 
they came, a part of the routine of business. Not for 
him, at ten dollars a day, to respond in melodramatic. 
subtitles, 


. CHAPTER IX 


ONSTANCE LEE and Jeffries had turned from 
| the railing on which they leaned looking out 

at the ocean and were strolling slowly down the 
board walk. 

“Do you want ’em to see you?” Bell asked in his 
matter-of-fact way. 

“No!” snapped Gabriel. 

“Then come this way.” The detective guided his 
employer through the crowds and down a short flight 
of steps to one of the city’s avenues, and then, by a 
roundabout way, back to Gabriel’s hotel. 

“Nothing more you want of me, is there?” he asked 
at the elevator. 

“Nothing more I want of you now or at any time,” 
Gabriel returned succinctly, “except to put this thing 
over as I told you. And don’t take forever to do it, 
either.” 

“Shall I report to you here if anything turns up?” 

“No. I am taking the first train to New York. Call 
me up there and make an appointment through my 
secretary when you’ve got something definite. In the 


meantime the less I see or hear of you the better. 
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I can’t be involved in this—understand? I don’t even 
want to know what you’re up to. Only, get busy.” 

Without a good-by, even a nod of the head, he 
entered the lift. Bell took a quick step as if to follow, 
hesitated, reconsidering his impulse, and then thought- 
fully made his way out to the board walk. , 

As he stood blinking a moment in the bright sun- 
light, he gave a slight start and drew back further into 
the entrance. Jeffries and Constance were just passing, 
and automatically, more from habit than inclination, 
he fell in behind them. 

His mood was one of gloomy irritation, and yet as 
he edged through the groups of strolling sun-worship- 
pers, his eyes always on the two before him, his expres- 
sion changed to one of unwilling admiration. 

“For the Lord’s sake,” he apostrophized Constance’s 
graceful back, “if you’re playing a crooked game, show 
up something! I don’t want to stack ’em on you; but 
if I don’t, that ferret-faced darning-needle can get 
plenty that will. Aw, what’s the use?” 

Animated by no loyalty to Gabriel, but still ruled 
by the force of habit, he did his best to gather what 
fragments he could of their conversation. But their 
talk was idle and unimportant. 

“T’m hungry,” said Constance at last, looking at the 
tiny diamond-starred watch on her wrist. “It’s after 
one.” 

“The Ambassador rises before you.” Jeffries waved 
his hand and then laughed. ‘Do you remember that 
Dickens character who was walking with his sweet- 
heart and said: ‘Hello! MHere’s a church. Let’s go 
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in and get married.’ I wish it were a church, and— 
well, anyway, here’s a hotel. Let’s go in and _ get 
funcheon.” 

Bell gave up in disgust. It is only the super-detective 
of fiction who can enter a restaurant, take a table a few 
feet away from the persons he is shadowing and over- 
hear the astounding information they are breaking their 
necks to guard. 

Jeffries secured the inevitable corner-table coveted 
by the man who wishes to be alone in a crowd with 
the one woman. Those corner-tables—a little in the 
dusk of the room, a little remote, invincibly intimate. 
If the words that have fallen across them had all been 
dictographed, no library would hold those endless 
volumes of a lover’s litany. 

“It seems so quiet without Nannie,” Constance said, 
when the order had been given. “Since she left last 
night there has been a sort of a hush over everything. 
I miss her—don’t you?” 

“No,” he said hardily; “I do not. I am very fond 
of her, but I don’t like a breeze blowing all the time.” 
He moved a vase of daffodils out of the way. “When 

I want to talk to you and look at you, I don’t want 
interruptions and obstructions of any kind.” 

Her smile always made him think of the dip of a 
swallow’s wing. It was there, and then it was gone. 
Absent-mindedly she was touching the petals of the 
flowers with the tips of her fingers. Her thoughts had 
gone back to the night before, when Nannie Wendell, 
who was leaving on an evening train, had come into 
ker room just before dinner. 
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“Black?” Nannie had remarked. “Of course you’ve 
no idea that it makes you look like a snowdrop and sets 
off your hair something wicked. What are you after, 
anyhow? Do you want to turn his head so completely 
that he’ll spend the rest of his life looking out over his 
shoulder-blades?” 

“There’s some aromatic ammonia in the eriodt 
Delia,” Constance said pointedly to the maid, who was 
busy with the clasp of a string of pearls. “Get some 
for Mrs. Wendell. Haven’t you been warned enough, 
Nannie, about this hooch one gets from the bell-boys?” 

Mrs. Wendell threw herself on the bed, and, lighting 
a cigarette, twinkled her eyes and showed her teeth in. 
a wide smile. 

“Look at her!”—-waving her hand dramatically at 
Constance. “Bangs away with her eyes shut and 
knocks over the fleetest bird on the wing! Good old 
Clay, that every sharpshooter below the Ohio River 
has been stalking for years! 

“Why, Connie, sweet thing, it was worth the trip: 
down here just to hear the artistic way you redeemed 
your bonehead buy of Joybells by explaining it as a 
tribute to the brute’s blood. Priceless! And that. 
reverential look in your eyes when you spoke of Bonny 
Bells!” 

Constance changed the angle of a comb in her hair. 

“T wasn’t pretending when I explained why I bought 
Joybells. It was, as I said, solely because of my faith 
in the Bonny Bells strain. I can’t believe that any 
of that get is really a quitter.” 

Nannie Wendell sat up with a spring. 
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“You won’t get any argument out of me on that 
score,” she agreed. “But don’t forget that it takes the 
exception to prove the rule. Not two exceptions, 
though. That colt, Sleighbells, looks good to me. I’m 
going to take a chance on him in the winter books, 
even to the extent of mortgaging the old farm.” 

“TI wouldn’t,” dissuaded Constance. ‘Not with his 
regular trainer laid up.” 

“Pouf!”? Nannie crushed out her. cigarette con- 
temptuously. “If this colt is all that Clay says he 
is—the almost perfect duplicate of Joybells—I’ll risk 
a bit*of change on him, trainer or no trainer. That 
old skate you bought may be a bum now, Constance; 
but in his two-year-old form he was a race-horse.” 

Constance related to Jeffries the latter part of this 
conversation. 

“Ill have to advise her differently, then,” he said 
somberly. “It’s foolish to put one cent on Sleighbells 
until he shows what’s in him.” 

He was looking at her, but his face did not clear, 
although he saw a picture that was worth a gleam of 
appreciation—the dull blue of her frock, the dull blue 
of her hat, the vivid living blue of her eyes, with the 
freshness of the sea-winds and the sparkle of the sun 
in them. 

“Don’t scowl so over it,’ Constance admonished. 
“Nannie is probably just talking.” 

“Oh, that? I had forgotten about that. I was 
thinking of something far more serious. I’ve got to 
go to New York to-morrow, away from—from all this. 
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That coal-lands business. I’ve spoken to you about 
it, haven’t I?” 

“TY think you mentioned it once.” 

She did not say, “Tell me about it”—merely waited. 
But the hands that lay in her lap were tightly clasped. 

“It has its complications. Ill try and simplify them. 
You see, after the Revolution, my great-great-grand- 
father, Nathaniel Jeffries, a Virginian, received for his 
services in the Continental army a large grant of land 
in Kentucky. A part of it was in the Cumberland 
Mountains—waste land, useless for cultivation. It 
passed down with the rest from father to son, and we 
have always paid taxes on the number of acres named 
in the original grant largely as a matter of sentiment. 
A friend of my grandfather’s named Logan, a painter 
of sorts, fell in love with the picturesque scenery, and 
with my grandfather’s consent built a house on the 
mountainside and lived there much of his time, his. 
descendants following his example. The property, in- 
deed, was known all through that part of the country 
as the ‘Logan place.’ ” 

“And you—none of your family—ever in all those 
years attempted to assert your claim of ownership?” 
There was a slight, indefinable edge of irony to her 
question. “You allowed these Logans—is that the 
name?—to occupy your property rent free, and even 
to pose as the proprietors? That seems rather odd.” 

“Not to any one familiar with that region.” He 
laughed. “This land, as I told you, was considered 
utterly worthless. Then, too, there was another reason. 
Nathaniel Jeffries’ grant, according to the original sur- 
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‘vey, was described as following the meanderings of 
Stony Creek, but in the course of years the stream 
materially changed its channel, so that the tract occu- 
pied by the Logans was cut off and shifted to the farther 
side. Visiting the property so seldom, and holding it 
of so little value, we remained ignorant of this deflection 
and continued erroneously to regard the banks of Stony 
Creek as our boundary line. If the question had been 
put to us, we would probably have said, as did every- 
body else, that the land on the other side of the creek 
belonged to the Logans.” 

“And didn’t it?” she contended, smiling perversely. 
“T don’t know much about law. But you had done 
nothing to improve the land—just let it lie there. 
Hadn’t you—what is it, they say—slept on your 
rights?” 

“Except for one thing.” He nodded his appreciation 
of her readiness in scoring the point. “Let me re- 
mind you that we had regularly paid the taxes on 
our full acreage—a paltry amount even in the aggre- 
gate, I must admit, but still indisputable evidence that 
we had never relinquished owuership to a single foot 

of the Nathaniel Jeffries grant or allowed it to lapse. 

‘And now,” he went on, “we come to the dénouement. 
About fifteen years ago coal was discovered on the 
Logan place, and Woodson Logan, a grandson of the 
painter, laying claim to the land by adverse possession, 
or squatter’s right, leased it at a substantial figure to 
the Stony Creek Coal Corporation, a company which 
had large adjacent holdings. Then, on making a re- 
survey of the old grant, I learned, to my surprise, 
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that this coal-land was really mine. I at once entered 
suit to establish my title, and at the same time 
endeavored to effect an equitable compromise with 
Logan. But the old fellow was obstinate—or, rather, 
his attorneys were—and the case has dragged along into 
a bitter fight. Woodson Logan himself has died since 
the action was started, leaving his coal-land, together 
with other property, to an adopted daughter, and this 
girl, Caroline C. Logan, is now the principal defendant.” 

“T see. It makes an interesting situation, doesn’t 
it? So far as I can make out, there is only one satis- 
factory solution.” Her eyes flashed up at him in 
provocative mockery. ‘You will have to marry her.” 

“Not on your life!” he disclaimed emphatically. 

“An hard man, reaping where thou hast not sown, 
and gathering where thou has not strawed,’” she mur- 
mured. “Nothing will appease you but this maid, wife 
or widow’s mite; is that it?” 

She still spoke playfully. There was no suggestion 
of innuendo in her tone. And yet it stung him—not the 
phrasing, but her point of view. 

“Tt sounds rather grasping, doesn’t it?” he said 
quietly. He wanted to stretch out his hands and clasp 
hers and cry out, “Constance, you couldn’t think that 
of me after these days together!” But pride repressed 
the impulse. 

“You misunderstand me. I am merely asking the 
courts to decide the justice of our respective claims. 
If she wins, all right; if I do, I shall certainly make 
some arrangement with her. Ethically, I consider that 
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she has a certain claim. I shouldn’t care to feel that 
I had deprived any woman of her income.” 

“But if the courts decide in your favor, such an 
arrangement as you suggest could only mean—charity. 
Chivalrous of you; but if I were Caroline C. Logan, 
I would not accept it.” 

Her tone was quite impersonal. She even made a 
little grimace which turned into a smile; but it failed 
to dissipate his bewildered sense of her disapproval. 

“Not being Caroline Logan, you can hardly speak 
for her,” he retorted quickly, and regretted the words 
as he uttered them. They might so easily lead to an 
argument. 

But she did not take advantage of the opening. 

“Caroline C. Logan,” she said slowly, musingly. 

“Tt’s a distinctive name at least. She interests me. 
The under dog always interests me. What is she like?” 
She was watching him keenly. 

“T have never seen her. She is always represented 
by her counsel—able men, too, with a brilliant but 
dubious one among them—Louis Beachey.” 

“Really?” Again for an inscrutable second he felt 
the cloud deepen between them; then it vanished. She 
was smiling, gazing at him with a contrite appeal, her 
most adorable self once more. “I always take the . 
woman’s side instinctively, even in this case, where 
I know that you wouldn’t, couldn’t be anything but 
fair.” She put a warmth, a sweetness in the words 
which blotted out her previous lack of faith. “But 
I don’t understand why you should let this suit bother 
you or drag you away just now. You said the other 
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day—did you not; or was it Nannie?—that you had 
already won in two courts.” 

“Oh, the suit?” He waved it aside as a matter of 
small concern. “Yes; I am pretty sure of winning that. 
This is more an affair of ‘conditions subsequent,’ as 
we say. I told you, I believe, that the property was 
leased to the Stony Creek Coal Corporation, and they 
are the only people who would want to or could 
operate there to advantage. The present arrangement 
must, of course, terminate with a decision in my favor, 
and I’ve got to know where I stand. I take it for 
granted that they would as soon lease the land from 
me as from Caroline Logan; bu zy 

Her eyebrows went up in surprise. 

“You mean to say,” she interrupted incredulously, 
“that you have no definite assurance from them—no 
contract?” 

“An understanding with them—naturally. They are 
joined with me, although that is merely to protect their 
own interests as plaintiffs in the suit. But I have 
nothing essentially binding. It had not seemed neces- 
sary; their advantage so manifestly lay in renewing 
the lease. Recently, though, it has struck me that I 
should have something more explicit. My own affairs, 
you see, are— Forgive me.” He jerked himself up 
short. ‘Really, I didn’t mean— It’s all your fault. 
That interested, sympathetic manner of yours is very 
stimulating to a man’s ego.” 

“ ‘Oh, wise young judge!’”’ She looked at him side- 
ways, a whimsical dimple in her cheek. “That’s just a 
flattering way of telling me that you don’t care to go 
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on; it’s none of my business. The canny counselor 
suddenly remembers that it’s dangerous to confide in 
a woman.” 

“T’d confide anything to you, and you know it.” She 
moved slightly under the intensity of his glance. “That 
is, if you are really interested.” 

“You know that I am.” It was a whisper that 
reached him thrillingly. She leaned imperceptibly 
nearer. 

He stretched out his hand to take hers, and then 
drew back—there were too many people about. He 
covered the impulsive movement by lighting a cigarette. 

“The facts are simply these: I am being urged to 
go into politics, and my own ambitions lie that way. 
But a political campaign can absorb a good deal of 
money. I have the reputation of being a wealthy man, 
and it is true that my professional earnings are large; 
but I already have heavy demands on my income. 
Beechlands is a tremendous expense; there are years 
when it doesn’t even pay for its upkeep. And so, you 
will understand, it is necessary for me to have some- 
thing more from the Stony Creek Coal Corporation 
. than a mere vague promise. I want them committed 
to me in writing.” 

“Yes; I see.” She had dropped her eyes and was 
drawing lines on the table-cloth with her coffee-spoon. 

“T have been in correspondence with their attorneys, 
and this morning I received word from them requesting 
me to come up to New York to-morrow for a con- 
ference. You know how these things go; we shall prob- 
ably dilly-dally along for a week, threshing over 
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immaterial details. And by the time I am free to come 
back you will have left. Hang the whole thing!” he 
muttered, crossing his arms on the table. “It’s spoil- 
ing the only real holiday I ever had. It’s taking me 
away from you. I hate the thought of it.” 

Yes; he did hate the thought of it. He wanted to 
go on living through these shadowless days and not 
permit them to become a memory. He had seen a great 
deal of her, and yet not half enough; for both she and 
Nannie Wendell had met a number of friends, and he 
soon realized that she was a very popular woman. 

He had always intended to marry, but he had been 
a busy and ambitious man. The flirtations of his 
twenties, more or less serious, ended in nothing. In his 
thirties he had decided that “the love which should 
flame through heaven” was not for him. He looked 
at life too steadily and comprehensively to be blinded 
by its handfuls of golden dust. He would choose a 
wife as he did a race-horse, soberly and advisedly; and 
so much the better for the future line of Jeffries. 

But to every man his moment of illumination. His 
came to him on a night of sleet and snow, when a mad 
wind blew into his arms the loveliness that was Con- 
stance Lee. One moment he was what he had always 
been—the cool, competent master of his fate; the next 
he was gloriously, irresponsibly in love. 

He did not blind himself to the difficulties in his 
path. A widow, young and independent, would not be 
easy of the winning; he took that for granted. Yet 
it was the deeper phases of the matter which troubled 
him. There was an undoubted sympathy of nature 
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which drew them together; there was also some strange 
disparity which separated them. More than once he 
had caught her eyes fixed on him with a cold, still 
resentment, which passed before he could even wonder 
at its cause. 

But there was no suggestion of this in her expression 
now, as she lifted her face to him. Her glance held a 
sparkle of allurement; her lips were coaxing. 

“Tf you hate it so, why do you go? There is nothing 
so dreadfully imperative about the matter than I can 
see. And it never pays to appear too eager. Can’t you 
induct these people to wait until next week?” 

“I might”—hesitating. “I had not thought of that. 
As you say, there is no particular reason for any mad 
haste.” He rose, his face clearing. “Will you excuse 
me while I telephone? Maybe I can save my holiday 
after all?” 

“And mine, too,” she added, with arch persuasion. 

But fifteen minutes later, when he returned, jubilant, 
to inform her that he had made the desired arrange- 
ment, he found her mood again changed. He wanted 
to sit there and talk; but she insisted that she must 
return to the Funchal—it was after three o’clock. And 
on the way back she seemed strangely withdrawn and 
absorbed in her own thoughts. That puzzling, cloudy 
barrier had once more erected itself between them. 
At the door of the hotel she nodded a hasty, indifferent 
good-by and left him. 

In her own room, Constance threw off her hat and 
turned at once to the desk. Taking up a pen, she wrote 
steadily, almost feverishly, covering several pages with- 
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out stopping. Having finished, she folded the letter and 
placed it in an envelope which she addressed to 
Beachey, affixing to it a special-delivery stamp. 

This done, she lay back in her chair and sat with 
her eyes half-closed, looking seaward. The expression 
of hard determination faded from her face, leaving it 
agitated and uncertain; and then the earlier resolution 
returned. For perhaps ten minutes the conflict of emo- 
tions went on. She balanced the letter to Beachey on 
her hand. Finally, the stronger impulse prevailed. 
With a violent, decisive motion she tore the letter in 
half and threw it in the waste basket. 

The next morning, before the chambermaid came 
in, Delia retrieved the fragments, and while Constance 
was out on her morning ride, carefully pasted them 
together. 


CHAPTER X 


HE night after his return from Atlantic City 

Perry Gabriel attended a public dinner given 

_ for the benefit of some cause or other at one 

of the larger hotels, and found himself seated next to 

the sprightly and loquacious Kentucky colonel to whom 
Bell had turned for information of Jeffries. 

The colonel, although not gratified at this contiguity, 
nevertheless began to voice some fluent amenities; but 
he was almost immediately interrupted by Gabriel. 

“What’s that crook doing here?” He did not bother 
to lower his thin, high-pitched voice. 

Such raw lapses from good breeding annoyed the 
colonel, and yet he was not wholly without sympathy 
in the present instance. His eye had followed Gabriel’s 
glance across the room. 

“You refer to Louis K. Beachey, suh? If you will 
pardon me, I’d advise you to be more careful. He 
might take advantage of such actionable language.” 

_ Gabriel’s face twitched. 

“Oh, I see”—insolently. “He’s from Kentucky, too. 
Both members of this club and all that sort of thing. 
He is from Kentucky, isn’t he?” 

“Strictly speaking,” admitted the colonel, “he is; 
but not from my part of the state, suh. He has made 
more or less of a name for himself here; but—well, 
we don’t exactly claim him.” 
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Mentally the old man ran over what he knew of 
Beachey. Born in that jutting angle of the Cumber- 
lands between Virginia and West Virginia, spelling 
out an education, like a far better man, by the pine 
torch at the cabin hearthstone, a school-teacher at six- 
teen, then working his way through the Cincinnati Law 
School by no creditable expedients—it was said that 
he served as a “shill” at one of the Over-the-Rhine 
crap-joints—after his graduation, a struggling young 
practitioner at Catlettsburg, a brief career as a dema- 
gogic politician with a term in the state legislature at 
Frankfort, where, after the giving-out of certain valu- 
able franchises, came a marked rise in his financial 
condition, then his removal to New York and the 
building-up of a lucrative if somewhat questionable 
practice. 

These were the bare bones of his biography. They 
attested his ability and determination. But they did 
not explain the metamorphosis of the clay-eater into 
a dignified, astute counselor, the soap-box orator into 
the social bandit. 

“Frankly, suh, the man is a puzzle to me,” the 
colonel confessed, with a wag of his gray goatee. “He 
doesn’t run true to form in any particular. His pri- 
vate life is, I understand, above reproach. He is 
a student as profound as Crittenden, as brilliant as 
Blackburn, and yet—well, it would be idle to deny 
his reputation. 

“T reckon, suh, it’s just the mountaineer in him. 
He was bred up to ruses and deceptions and ambushes 
in the feud warfare of the Cumberlands, and he has 
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simply applied the lesson to outside life. He realizes 
that the best screen for lawlessness is the law, and he 
does all his sharpshooting from behind it. He’s had 
some tight squeaks, I admit, but so far he has never 
been caught. You’ll have to grant that he’s a damn fine 
lawyer, provided you dare trust him.” 

Gabriel was listening with a more polite attention 
than he usually bestowed on any one. The colonel 
picked up many odd bits of information; he might give 
him a crumb of value without knowing it. 

“T wonder how the fellow came to be attorney for 
Mrs. Constance Lee.” 

He was just a shade too eager. And anything he 
thought Gabriel wanted to know, it pleased the colonel 
to withhold. 

“Really, I could not inform you, suh. I am not to 
that extent in the lady’s confidence. It might be that 
she acted on the recommendation of some friend, as 
she did on yours, I understand, when she took on 
that scalawag of a DeVries as her trainer.” 

Having paid Gabriel back in his own coin and set 
him firmly in his place, the colonel turned his shoulder 
and entered into a long conversation with his neighbor 
on the other side. 

Gabriel left the dinner early. While he was waiting 
for his hat and coat he started at the sound of a low, 
urbane voice—Beachey’s. 

“Ah, Mr. Gabriel! You are just the person I was 
hoping to see.” 

Gabriel had little doubt of that. Beachey had fol- 
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lowed him, and he had no difficulty in guessing the 
reason. 

“This is a fortunate encounter for me”—the lawyer 
disregarded the surly mutter that served as an answer 
to his greeting—“as I want very much to have a little 
talk with you. If you can spare me half an hour now, 
we can go up to my apartment here in the hotel.” 

Gabriel began an excuse; but under the affable 
repetition of the invitation there was a hint of com- 
mand. In spite of himself he yielded. 

Beachey’s apartment was Spartan for a man of his 
reputed income; the furniture and decorations simple 
and severe. They were met by a Japanese servant, 
who, after placing drinks and cigars upon the table, left 
the room. Beachey waved his guest to a chair under 
a tall lamp, and himself took one that was more in 
the shadow. 

“Vou haven’t yet told me, Mr. Gabriel’”—when 
Perry had sulkily declined his liquor and tobacco— 
“just what you intend doing in regard to that matter 
I laid before you. My clients are becoming impatient.” 

Sliding his hands down in his pockets, he leaned back 
in his chair and waited for an answer; but Gabriel 
merely shuffled his feet irritably and twisted one hand 
in the palm of the other. 

“Quite a material sum to disburse,” Beachey said 
reflectively, “even for so wealthy a man as you. And 
I suppose it doesn’t add any gratification to know that 
one is paying for a bit of folly. It was a bit of folly, 
wasn’t it?” He lifted his eyebrows inquiringly. “I am 
not fully in the confidence of my clients, but I gath+ 
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ered in some way that the basis of this claim lies in 
a certain—what shall we say?—overloquacity on your 
part. Ah, how often we lawyers are forced to realize 
the truth of the old maxim: ‘Silence is golden’! 
Golden in this case to the extent of sixty thousand dol- 
lars, Mr. Gabriel; for how can you escape paying?” 

“Sixty thousand!” Gabriel leaped in his chair. 
“You said fifty thousand before.” 

“Yes; but that was ten days ago. And I told you 
my clients would raise the amount ten thousand dollars 
for each week of delay.” 

Gabriel stood up, shaking with anger. 

“You can’t bluff me this way, Beachey! I’ve laid 
the whole thing before Kent, Hulsberg & Greeley, and 
if I say the word they’ll have you arrested for black- 
mail. Get that, for it’s straight.” He sat down and 
shakily lit a cigarette. 

Beachey turned his head lazily on the back of his 
chair and took Gabriel’s measure, a flicker of scorn in 
his saurian eyes. 

“No doubt your lawyers would be delighted if they 
could take action against me. But how would that be 
possible? My clients have led me to believe that they 
have sustained financial injury because of your betrayal 
of certain business secrets, and I am asked to present 
their claim to you. They may have misled me. If 
so, your redress is easy. 

“In a case of blackmail, Mr. Gabriel, there are just 
two courses for the victim to pursue. One is: ignore 
the demand and take the consequences; the other is: 
pay.” 
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Gabriel took out his handkerchief and dabbed at 
his forehead. 

“Look here, Beachey,” he broke out desperately; 
“let’s settle things. You’re open to a deal, of course. 
I’ve offered mighty liberal terms already. But tell 
me who’s behind this hold-up and Ill go further.” 

The lawyer flopped a languid hand. 

“A waste of time, Gabriel. I don’t sell out my 
clients.” 

“Well, I know who it is, all right,” Gabriel muttered 
huskily. “And, by God, I’ll prove it before I’m 
through!” 

There was a flash of fire in Beachey’s eyes, imme- 
diately suppressed. 

“Go ahead and try. But it will cost you just ten 
thousand a week. Yet why discuss unpleasant con- 
tingencies?” He picked up a paper-knife and bent 
it back and forth between his fingers. “I sought this 
interview to-night, not so much to push this claim 
as to adjust it.” 

“Adjust it?” 

“Yes; a suggestion has come to me whereby we may 
reach a compromise. I don’t want to be overoptimistic, 
but it may be an absolute withdrawal of the claim.” 

“You mean you'll drop it?” 

“Possibly—under certain conditions.” Beachey re- 
placed the paper-knife on the table and ceased to 
lounge. ‘Gabriel, you are, I believe, rather closely asso- 
ciated with Sinclair Jamison and Isidor Kathe in a 
number of your corporations, aren’t you?” 

“Well, what of it?” 
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“Those two would be likely to do anything you asked 
them, wouldn’t they? Anything in reason, that is. 
Especially if it didn’t mean much to them one way or 
the other.” é , 

“Why, yes; I suppose so.” Gabriel was still wary, 
although he was beginning to catch Beachey’s drift. 
“By George, they’d have to, no matter what it meant 
to them, if I choose to put the screws on. But where 
do Jamison and Kathe fit into this thing?” 

“Through their control of the Stony Creek Coal Cor- 
poration. What I want of you is to see these two men 
and have them instruct counsel for the coal corporation 
to withdraw from any further participation in the suit 
of Clay Jeffries versus Caroline Logan, e¢ al., and to 
break off all support of dealings with the plaintiff, Jef- 
fries, of whatever nature.” 

“Clay Jeffries?” Gabriel’s pale eyes narrowed. 
“You don’t mean, by any chance, Judge Clay Jeffries, 
of Bainbridge, Kentucky?” 

“That is the man. You know him?” 

“No. But I saw him down at—that is, I’ve had him 
pointed out to me. But that doesn’t matter. Let’s 
get the rest of it straight. You want me to tell Jamison 
and Kathe to put the kibosh on this Jeffries in a suit 
against o 

“Caroline C. Logan et al.” 

Gabriel drew a card and pencil from his pocket and 
noted down the style of the litigation. 

“And if I fix Jamison and Kathe, you'll agree to 
call off this hold-up?” 

“Why, yes, Mr. Gabriel,” Beachey assented, after 
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his usual deliberative pause. “If satisfactory action is 
taken by the Stony Creek Coal Corporation, I think I 
may safely promise that you will be bothered no fur- 
ther by my client. There would, of course’’—he pursed 
his lips—‘‘be a moderate fee for my services in the 
premises—say, ten thousand dollars. But that would 
end the matter so far as you are concerned.” 

Gabriel was puzzled. The interview had taken a 
strangely confusing turn. What pessible connection 
could there be between the demands of the blackmailers 
and this coal-company litigation? He felt as if he held 
in his hand a mass of tangled threads, and yet they 
might lead to something if he only knew which to 
follow. 

He glanced again at the card in his hand. 

“Who is this Caroline Logan?” he asked. 

“A client of mine, the residuary legatee of Woodson 
Logan, deceased.” 

“That doesn’t tell much. What is she? Where——” 

Beachey held up a deterrent hand. 

“Information of that sort was not stipulated in our 
agreement,” he said dryly. 

“Who's the ‘et al.’, then? You can tell me that?” 

“Oh, yes. That includes some mountaineers down 
in Kentucky—small squatters. This is an action 
brought by Jeffries, you understand, to recover title to 
certain coal-lands.”’ 

“Then this Caroline Logan is the one that counts, 
the real loser in case Jeffries should win?” 

“That is about the substance of the matter.” 

Gabriel sat tapping his pencil on the card. He was 
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not without a certain uncanny penetration where his 
own affairs were concerned; and as he put two and two 
together, he found that it made a rather startling four. 

Caroline Logan was Beachey’s client. So, also, was 
the unknown blackmailer. And so, also, was Con- 
stance Lee. But he was already convinced that 
Constance Lee and the blackmailer were one. Now, 
according to Beachey, the blackmailer was willing to 
give way to Caroline Logan. Did not that indicate 
that Caroline Logan and the blackmailer were one? It 
looked like it. But the blackmailer and Constance 
Lee were one. What conclusion was to be drawn? 
Things equal to the same thing are equal to each other. 
Caroline Logan must be Constance Lee. 

He placed the card carefully in his bill-fold and 
got up. 

“T’ll see Jamison and Kathe first thing in the morn- 
ing,” he promised, and took his leave. 

Down in the lobby of the hotel he stepped into a 
telephone-booth, and calling up Bell at Atlantic City, 
instructed the detective to come to New York at once 
and present himself at Gabriel’s house before nine 
* o’clock the next morning. 

- Bell welcomed the summons. If anything had 
occurred to side-track Gabriel, so much the better, and 
he was further heartened when, on keeping the ap- 
pointment, he was greeted with more good humor than 
his employer had yet shown. 

“Nothing done yet, I suppose, along the line I laid 
out for you?” 

“Nothing I’m ready to report,” Bell temporized. “It 
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takes a little time to set up the pins and stretch the 
wires.” 

“You’re slow.”’ Gabriel spoke patronizingly. ‘While 
you fool round, I go in myself and get everything that’s 
needed. Straight stuff too; no frame-up. Here!” He 
handed Bell a slip of paper on which he had copied the 
memorandum from his card. 

“You take that and start for Kentucky by the first 
train. Find out all you can about all the people in- 
volved, and especially about this Caroline Logan. 
Trace her up from the cradle to the present time. And 
let’s see” —jocularly—“if for once you can show half- 
way ordinary intelligence.” 

Bell blinked at him, devoted several minutes to a 
study of the memorandum and then looked up with a 
dawning comprehension. 

“Tf I get you right,” he said, “you think that this 
Caroline Logan is 3 

“Constance Lee,” interrupted Gabriel. “Of course! 
Any fool ought to dope that out. Why, the initials 
alone are enough—C. L. I caught it the minute I 
heard the name.” 

The telephone-bell broke in upon him, and he 
reached out for the instrument. 

“You’ve got your lead now.” He threw the words 
over his shoulder. ‘And you ought to know what to 
do. So beat it for Kentucky.” 


CHAPTER XI 


N the day that Jeffries and Constance Lee ar- 
rived in New York on an early-afternoon train, 
they were met at the Pennsylvania Station by 

Nannie Wendell, full of plans for the afternoon that 
included them both. But these projects Constance 
firmly waved aside. 

She ‘had arranged to see her stable-manager at four 
o'clock, and she had a dozen other things on hand. Her 
time, she said, would be fully occupied until she saw 
them again, reminding Nannie that they were all to 
dine together that evening. 

“You won’t let her forget,’ she said to Jeffries. “A 
quarter to eight.” 

“How could I, when I'll be counting the minutes 
to that far-away time?” he asked, standing hatless 
before the door of her car, and in a voice so low that 
it could not reach Delia. 

“Au revoir,” she said, under her breath. The door 
closed. She was gone. 

The swirl and roar and tangle of the city engulfed 
him. Hither and thither Nannie flew. He felt like 
a penguin trying to follow the dartings of a humming- 
bird. Shopping. Tea later, at the Wendell home, with 
more people than he cared to see. 

But at last it was over, and they were rolling down 
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Fifth Avenue, every revolution of the wheels bringing 
him nearer to Constance. There were wings in his 
heart as the lift carried them up to her apartment. 

But when he met her he felt a shock of surprise, a 
pang of self-reproach. He had forgotten, or, worse, 
had never realized before the wonder and charm of 
her. Hopelessness, not lasting but poignant, succeeded. 
Down on the coast, her background had been the sea, 
the sunshine, the stars; but here her environment 
‘seemed so much a part of her. It was all so settled, 
so complete. The flower bloomed in its chosen spot. 
How dared he suggest a transplanting? 

There were no other guests; he became happier when 
he saw that. Just Nannie and Hugo, himself and Con- 
stance. 

~ Hugo, stout and ruddy, was something of a gourmet. 
He insisted that his coming was no compliment to his 
hostess. He never dined in the houses of Jone women. 
That he made an exception of Mrs. Lee was due to his 
respect for her cook. To have secured such a treasure 
was a proof, he was convinced, not of Constance’s 
genius but of a sort of invincible good luck that fol- 
lowed her. 

“After that,” she retorted, “the soup will of course 
be burned, the fish stale. I’m sorry, Judge Jeffries.” 

Her prophecy was false. Even Hugo, past master of 
the art of dining, exuded compliments and envy. 

Later, they had just finished a rubber of bridge when 
Delia entered and murmured in Constance’s ear that 
DeVries wished to see her on a matter of importance. 

A line creased her forehead. 
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“Oh, have him in here!” cried Nannie, who had 
overheard the message. ‘I’m dying to hear how things 
have been going.” 

Constance hesitated, then nodded acquiescently to 
the maid. 

DeVries was a thin little man, with the weather- 
beaten, wizened, tight face of a horseman. 

“How ’re you, Judge Jeffries?” he said, after he had 
spoken to the others. “I haven’t seen you since last 
summer at Churchill Downs.” He turned immediately 
to Constance. “Sorry to disturb your party, Mrs. Lee, 
but I had to see you to-night. I’ve been with King ever 
since I left you this afternoon. He’s finally agreed to 
our figure on Lady Lou; but he’s sailing to-morrow 
morning and he wants to get the purchase closed before 
he goes. So, if you’ll give me a note ratifying the terms 
of the sale, I'll take it right down to him.” 

“Certainly. I’m glad to have it settled so satisfac- 
torily.”” Constance rose and went to her desk. 

Nannie at once began to ply DeVries with questions 
about Joybells. 

“Joybells, eh?”—with a sidelong glance at Jeffries 
and a complacent smack which the Kentuckian felt 
-was for his benefit. ‘“Joybells is coming back, Mrs. 
Wendell. I guess I can’t tell you much about the 
Bonny Bells colts, Judge, but they sure have got 
most awful strong likes and dislikes, and are full of 
cranks and whims. They can’t bear this stable-boy, 
and they love that one. They want attention all the 
time, and they eat up praise. You’ve got to pet ’em 
when you want to swear at ’em. But most of ’em, 
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now, have got ambition. Joybells hasn’t—not a grain. 
He certainly had me puzzled. But Mrs. Lee got his 
number, and he sure fell in love with her. Why, she 
brought him out a fool black kitten and he went crazy 
over it—can’t bear it out of his sight. He’s coming 
on something wonderful under the butter-and-soft-soap 
treatment she prescribed for him.” 

“Do you hear that, Judge Jeffries?” Constance 
asked, coming back to the table. 

“I’m mighty glad to hear it.’ He tried to speak 
sincerely, but to himself his voice sounded cold and 
unresponsive. He did not believe a word DeVries had 
said. Joybells had been too long a liability suddenly to 
be transformed into an asset—the horse was funda- 
mentally unreliable. DeVries was rated a good trainer, 
but his personal reputation was against him. Whis- 
pers, nothing proved; the man wouldn’t find it easy 
to get a job in a first-class stable. And all this enthu- 
siasm about Joybells was unconvincing. His object 
was too plain. He was merely rousing false hopes in 
Constance in order to strengthen his own position 
with her. 

Jeffries made a rapid decision. DeVries was her 
employe, and the way in which she chose to run her 
own stable was none of his, Jeffries’s, business. Never- 
theless, he wanted a few words with the trainer alone. 

“Did you say that Mr. King is sailing to-morrow?” 
he asked DeVries. “Hm. Then I have no doubt that 
he has been keeping the telegraph- and telephone-wires 
humming, trying to get in touch with me. I have been 
attending to some business for him, and he will want 
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to know the result before he leaves. Mrs. Lee, you'll 
understand and forgive me, won’t you, if I go now with 
Mr. DeVries to King’s hotel?” 

“Of course,” Constance said. “I’m sorry, but I quite 
see the urgency of it.” 

Under cover of the last half-dozen questions Nannie 
Wendell was putting to DeVries, Clay found an oppor- 
tunity to say to Constance, as he bade her good-night: 

“T hate this, but it’s really necessary. And the worst 
of it is that Ill be tied up with the coal-company’s 
attorneys all day to-morrow. But I shall see you to- 
morrow night, shall I not?” 

The anxiety of his tone, the eagerness of his eyes, 
made her flush. It gave him fresh hope. 

“Where is King stopping?” he asked DeVries, as 
the elevator was carrying them down. 

“At the Biltmore.” 

“We might as well walk, then.” 

Outside, they turned down Park Avenue, the lights 
of an endless procession of cars floating by them like 
huge fireflies. 

“DeVries” —Jeffries was the first to break the silence 
—‘to be quite frank with you, I take that story of 
- yours about Joybells with an appreciable quantity of 
salt. Mrs. Lee has asked me to look over her string, 
and I have agreed to do so. If Joybells is really coming 
on as you say, I shall be delighted. But let me remind 
you that I am from Kentucky—which is ‘horse’ for 
Missouri.” 

DeVries stripped a stick of chewing-gum and put it 
in his mouth. 
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“Suppose you shouldn’t feel satisfied? Joybells has 
his off days, you know. What then?” 

“T shouldn’t be in haste to make up my mind. But 
when it is made up, I am going to give the results of 
my unprejudiced observation to Mrs. Lee.” 

“Sure it will be unprejudiced?”’ DeVries asked, not 
making much attempt to veil his cynicism. 

“Quite, as regards Joybells. Perhaps not entirely so 
as regards yourself. In your case I might be uncon- 
sciously influenced by certain past performances.” 

“T get you.” DeVries’s tone was cool enough, but 
the corner-lamp under which they were just passing 
showed that his upper lip was drawn tight. “But 
honest, Judge Jeffries, I’m giving it to you straight. 
You come out to-morrow, and I'll show you a work- 
out.” 

“T won’t promise to come at any particular time. I 
prefer to arrive unexpectedly. But”—Jeffries stopped 
on the sidewalk and loomed threateningly above the 
trainer—‘if you’re up to any of your tricks, DeVries, 
the Lord help you, for it means the winding-up of your 
career. I came out with you to-night just to tell you 
that, and I think you know me well enough to be sure 
that I mean it.” 

He walked on, leaving the other man standing there. 
But the next moment DeVries was again at his side. 

“Judge,” he said, “I’m not pretending that I don’t 
know what you mean or that my foot hasn’t slipped 
a little once or twice. But not so badly as they’ve 
made out. I’ve been lied about more than any man 
on the turf. I’m not beefing about it; what’s the use? 
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All I’m telling you is that ’'ve done my best for Mrs. 
Lee. I’m building her up as nice a little stable as any 
one could want. Come out and see for yourself, Judge; 
for it’s God’s truth.” 

In spite of himself, Jeffries was impressed by 
the trainer’s protestations. 

“Well, I hope so,” he replied. “At any rate, I’ll give 
you the benefit of the doubt. Remember, though, that 
I intend to convince myself, and that, too, before I 
leave New York.” 

The opportunity came sooner than he expected; for 
the next morning, when he called at the offices of the 
coal ‘corporation, the attorneys asked a further post- 
ponement of the conference until the following day. 

He immediately called up Constance to inquire her 
plans for the afternoon, and, having none, she invited 
him to go with her out to the Jamaica race-track and 
give his opinion of her outfit. 

It was mild, almost Maylike weather, and they found 
the famous oval filled with exercising thoroughbreds. 

They came upon DeVries in the paddock, blowing 
up a stable-boy for handling, contrary to instructions, 
a pretty little filly. 

“Blast your eyes!” he was storming. “Don’t you 
bonehead swipes ever listen to a word that’s said to 
you? An easy gallop for a couple of furlongs, I told 
you; and here you go out and run her head off for a 
full half-mile, and bring her in blowing like a bellows. 
Don’t tell me she got away from you.” 

Seeing Constance and Jeffries, he dismissed the boy 
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with a gesture and came to meet them. He was glib 
in his welcome. 

“T suppose you’ve come out, Judge, to take that 
squint at Joybells you promised me. Just my luck” 
—drawing down the corners of his mouth—“for this 
is one of his off days that I was telling you about. 
’Fraid you'll have to content yourself with just looking 
him over. He wouldn’t do Mrs. Lee or me any credit 
on a work-out.” 

Jeffries’s brows lifted cynically. 

“Very well,” he said shortly; “but let’s have a look 
at him anyhow.” 

“No!” cried Constance. ‘That will not do. I want 

the judge to see him work. We can look at him in his 
stall at any time. But there may not be another day 
like this for a month. Give us a showing, DeVries; 
I insist on it.” . 
_ The trainer still tried to beg off, but she was adamant. 
Seeing McEvoy, a star jockey, leaning against the 
fence, she beckoned him over and told DeVries to put 
him up. 

Jeffries almost found it in his heart to pity the out- 
witted trainer as he slouched off toward the stables 
with the little jockey. 

“Come over to the judges’ stand,’ Constance said. 
‘“‘We want to be where we can see every foot of it.” 

He was sure she was in for a bitter disappointment, 
and yet he did not feel it wise to enlighten her or even 
temper the blow by suggesting possible excuses. Bet- 
ter that she should learn without delay the worth- 
lessness of her purchase and the unreliability of her 
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stable-manager. They crossed the track and made 
their way up into the stand. 

They had not long to wait. It was only a few 
minutes before McEvoy, crouched on the back of the 
big chestnut came jogging down the course. And in 
spite of his prejudices against both the old rogue and 
DeVries, Jeffries had to admit that Joybells looked 
every inch a race-horse. His head was up, his neck 
arched, and he moved with the light, dancing step 
peculiar to his strain. 

Something like a lump rose in Jeffries’s throat as he 
saw his old favorite again, and his mind reverted to the 
hopes he had lavished on this cast-off of his in the days 
of his glory. , 

McEvoy gave the horse a turn or two round the 
course and then drew up before the judges’ stand. 
DeVries, who was standing in the infield just below, 
chewing nervously on a stick of gum, stepped out to 
give the jockey his instructions. But Constance, lean- 
ing over the rail, waved him back. 

“Take him back three furlongs, McEvoy,” she 
directed, “and then come on. Let him out for all 
he’s worth. Joybells”—caressingly—“do your pret- 
tiest. I’m banking on you.” 

The horse lifted his head at the sound of his name 
and pawed the ground. The jockey nodded his under- - 
standing, and they trotted slowly away to the starting- 
point, where McEvoy wheeled and waited for the signal. 
At the fall of Constance’s handkerchief he began to 
ride. 

As Joybells flashed past the first furlong-post, Jef- 
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fries looked up from his watch with a startled ex- 
pression. 

“T caught it in twelve seconds flat!” he exclaimed 
incredulously. 

“Me, too!” Her face was aglow with excitement. 
“But watch him come!” For Joybells was now fully 
in his stride. 

Jeffries caught the second furlong in eleven and 
three-fifths seconds, although Constance made it a fifth 
slower. 

And now the big horse was bearing directly down 
toward them. Everybody about the track had turned 
to watch the performance. Like a champion, he swept 
along, long neck thrust ahead. McEvoy, on his back, 
sat practically motionless, letting Joybells make the 
running for himself. 

A thudding of hoofs, a blur of gold under the wire, 
and it was over. As McEvoy drew up and, turning, 
rode slowly back, DeVries came bounding up the steps 
of the stand, two at a time. 

“Thirty-five and a fifth, I clocked it!” he shouted 
gleefully. ‘What does your watch say, Judge?” 

“Mrs. Lee and I both caught it at thirty-five and 
two-fifths,” said Jeffries. ‘But have it your own way. 
We won’t quarrel over a fifth of a second on such an 
impressive showing.” 

“Fooled you, didn’t I, Judge?” DeVries chuckled. 
“You thought I was just stringing you along. I 
wanted you to think that; I knew the old rascal had 
come back. Look at him! He’s hardly blowing. And 
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over on the Belmont track he’d have clipped that 
thirty-five and a fifth by almost a second.” 

Jeffries, generously ashamed of his doubts, held out 
his hand. 

“DeVries, I take back everything I’ve thought 
against you. It seems almost a special providence 
that I came out here to-day. I’ve been looking every- 
where for a trainer for my colt, Sleighbells, and now 
I’ve found him. If you say the word—and with Mrs. 
Lee’s permission, of course—I’ll wire out to-night to 
have him shipped on and placed under your charge.” 

The trainer caught his breath. 

“Why—why, sure, Judge!” he stammered in his sur- 
prise and gratification. ‘And I'll handle him right, 
too. I think I’ve got the hang of these Bonny Bells 
horses now.” 

“But don’t make a mistake, DeVries, and get him 
mixed up with my Joybells.” Constance laughed. 
“They say the two look so much alike you can hardly 
tell them apart.” 


CHAPTER XII 


HAT evening, on her return from Jamaica, Con- 
stance found a note from Beachey asking her to 
be at his office at eleven o’clock the next morn- 

ing to discuss a matter of “immediate importance.” 

She had come in, humming under her breath, vibrant 
with the ecstasy of youth and triumph. The memory 
of the afternoon was like a golden haze about her, 
shot with pictures now sharply distinct and now merg- 
ing in a kaleidoscopic impressionism—pale sunshine, 
clouds, low hills and wide fields, Jeffries’s Indianesque 
profile, Joybells’ showing, Jeffries’s surprise. She was 
just a little intoxicated with life. And then—this let- 
ter. The shadow of Beachey fell across her as she 
held it in her hand. She dropped into a chair, her 
‘radiance gone, and as she read it her spirit flickered 
and fell. 

Then it soared in her again—a flame of mutiny. She 
crumpled the summons, threw it aside and resolutely 
put it out of her mind. She and Nannie and Jeffries 
were doing a play that evening; she was not going with 
them companioned by the unseen presence of Beachey. 

Jeffries thought he had never seen her so brilliantly 
beautiful; but her gayety was no longer spontaneous 
and natural. It had a brittle, cerebral quality that held 
him at arm’s length. 
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However, when he and Nannie left her at two o’clock, 
she had promised to make that visit to Kentucky for 
which he had been pleading. His thanks were mute; 
he couldn’t say the things he wanted to, with Nannie 
there. 

“T’ll give you three days. And then”—lowering his 
voice—‘‘we’ll be in Beechlands in time to find the trail- 
ing arbutus up in the hills.” 

Her face softened and grew wistful. 

“In three days, then. It’s a promise.” 

In utter disregard of Beachey she made an engage- 
ment for luncheon with Nannie and accepting Jeffries’s 
invitation to dine with him the next evening, said good- 
night. 

She was still in a perverse mood regarding her 
lawyex’s request when she awoke in the morning. She 
told Delia, when the maid brought her coffee, that she 
intended to spend the forenoon in shopping. At the 
last moment, though, she changed her mind and ordered 
her chauffeur to take her down to Beachey’s office. 

Beachey met her, suave and smiling, his tone as 
composed, his manner as tempered as usual. But as 
_ he conducted her to his private office, Constance, who 
knew him, felt as if she were a child being led to 
correction. 

“T began to believe that you had forgotten my exist- 
ence,” he said, with a sort of casual lightness, as if 
her gesture of revolt were hardly worth reprehending. 
He simply gave her warning that it had not passed 
unnoticed. “If there had been any reason for it, I 
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might have suspected that you were willfully trying 
to evade me.” 

She drew off her gloves and laid them across her lap. 
She was not looking at him, but he was at her with the 
old hunger in his eyes. 

When he finished speaking she lifted her eyes and 
looked at him squarely. 

“Yes? Why?” 

He knew now that it was rebellion, and not indiffer- 
ence or carelessness. 

“You remained longer in Atlantic City than you in- 
tended. Yet I heard nothing from you. You have been 
at home two days, and yet you did not let me know.” 
He spoke quite gently. 

“There was nothing to tell.” 

“Nothing to tell?” The satirical wrinkles showed 
in his cheeks. “You were with him day after day 
down there. At the same hotel. Breakfasting, dining, 
lunching with him. Driving, walking, sailing, dancing 
together. And still—nothing to tell?” In spite of his 
admirable self-control, a trace of bitterness infused 
his tone. 

“But’”—she enunciated the words distinctly—“I 
failed. Possibly you overrated my powers, or se 

“Or, more possibly, I overrated your inclination.” 

“Put it as you please. You will remember that I 
objected when you proposed my going down there. I 
am not fitted for that sort of thing. I detest it. But 
there is no use in holding a post-mortem. You will 
simply have to do the best you can without the in- 
formation you wanted.” 
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He shook his head, smiling at her quizzically and yet 
darkly. 

“Non sequitur, dear lady. I generally manage to 
have more than one string to my bow.” 

Considering the interview over, she had begun to 
draw on her glove, but at this she pulled it off. 

“You mean a 

“That I have the information I wanted? Oh, cer- 
tainly!” He had taken a penholder from the desk. 
It was a mannerism of his that he liked to hold some- 
thing between those long, restless fingers. “My other 
agent, did not seem to experience any particular diffi- 
culty in getting it. I am fully advised now on just 
how loose and indefinite a basis Jeffries’s understanding 
with the Stony Creek Coal Corporation really is, and 
how necessary it is for him to secure a binding con- 
tract with them.” 

She made an impulsive movement, started to speak, 
and then checked herself. Her first surprise gave way 
to the conviction that Beachey was bluffing—pretend- 
ing already to be in possession of the information that 
he hoped to extract from her. 

“T suppose I ought to feel overwhelmed,” she said 
indifferently. “But I do not. The other person you 
speak of—your more successful emissary—no doubt 
steamed letters or listened in on telephone conversa- 
tions or something of the sort. Well, I can’t descend 
to that kind of thing.” A flash of anger darkened her 
eyes. “TI told you M 

“No!” Beachey ignored the latter part of her 
speech. “I don’t think there was any of the strategy 
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you suggest. As I understand, it was merely a matter 
of engaging his confidence.” He was watching her 
now through half-closed lids. “This other agent was 
a woman also, and Jeffries, I imagine, is rather wax- 
like in the proper feminine hands.” 

“Yes?” Constance was polite, but uninterested. 
The tiniest dimple showed at the corner of her mouth. 
Beachey was playing his game crudely. 

“Flowever’—he laid down his penholder—“that part 
of it is immaterial. The point is that we have the 
facts. I wanted to give you that crumb of consolation, 
since I surmised, from your failure to communicate 
with me, that you had—well, to put it bluntly, fallen 
down on the job. But don’t let that disturb you, my 
dear. As I say, we have what we required—the ‘in- 
side dope,’ you racing people would call it. And I 
think we can use it to advantage. I believe I can now 
promise you with reasonable certainty that we shall 
win your case.” 

This assurance drew no responsive gratitude from 
her. Her brows were drawn together, and with the 
tip of her finger she was drawing circles and curlicues 
on the arm of her chair. 

“Mr. Beachey’’—she lifted her bent head; there was 
constraint in her voice—‘‘you know that I don’t wish 
to seem critical or ungrateful. You have been so 
wonderful, so efficient in handling my affairs, so 
staunch and untiring that I hesitate even to raise a 
question. But why is this necessary—this underhand 
business of spying and intrigue, I mean?” 

“My dear child’”—he shook his head indulgently— 
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“TI only wish it were not. But a lawsuit, you must 
understand, is like warfare; it is warfare. And, to win, 
the successful general must have not only the heavy 
artillery of the law and a marshaled array of facts 
but must also employ strategy, tactics. He must 
choose as nearly as he can the conditions of battle, 
must feint and deploy, must know when, where and 
how to attack, and how to use his forces to the best 
advantage. He must anticipate the movements of the 
enemy and plan the surest method of thwarting him, 
must know the strength and weakness of his antago- 
nist. And to do this he must have his scouts and spies 
—his intelligence service. That part of it is just as 
important as to have the law and the facts with you 
—even more so. I have seen many a weak case won 
through skillful management, many a strong one lost 
through the lack of it.” 

He saw that he had not convinced her; his elo- 
quence was wasted. He had used all his subtlety to 
retain his control over her, and he was baffled and 
defied by some newer, stronger influence. A hatred 
of Jeffries bit into his blood. 

“That is all right as an analogy or an abstraction,” 
she said. “But why must the rule be applied in this 
specific case? I want to win it, because I think I am 
right; at least, you have always told me so.” 

“Unquestionably you are right; but ” 

“Wait a minute! I know what you are going to say 
—that the courts so far have disagreed with us, and that 
we can’t afford to take any risk on this final decision. 
Just the same, if I win, I want to win fair. If I enter 
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one of my horses in a race, I don’t try to have things 
fixed beforehand.” 

“No”—quickly—“but your trainer, if he knows his 
business, has a line on every horse that goes to the post 
with yours, its temperament and condition, whether or 
not its owner is out to win. He gathers every scrap 
of stable-gossip that he can pick up. And out of all 
this he formulates his instructions to his jockey and 
tells him just what ruses and wiles to employ. Also” 
—his tone was dryly significant—“allow me to remind 
you that this contest is somewhat more important than 
a horse-race.”’ 

“T know that.” Her face was troubled. “You don’t 
have to tell me what the losing would mean to me. 
And to you, too—a complete loss of all the time and 
thought and energy you have given to the case; but, 
Mr. Beachey, the matter seems so simple to me. 
Either the land is mine or it isn’t. Why, then, is it 
necessary to go into all this—this chicanery? Why 
not just submit the plain issue to the Supreme Court 
and get a decision? Make it a horse-race?” 

Beachey drew down his lean jaw and stroked it with 
his fingers. 

“That might be all very well if it were not for the 
other side. But the millennium is not yet here, and I 
can hardly sanction such Little Red Riding-hood trust- 
fulness—not with that bunch of wolves. Why’— 
watching her keenly—“they’re so crooked e 

“Judge Jeffries is not crooked!” she flashed, and 
then reddened at her too ardent defense. Still, having 
committed herself, she went on bravely. ‘Don’t tell 
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me that a gentleman and a sportsman of his type 
would lend himself to this spying and jockeying.” 

“Judge Jeffries is an attorney,” he said laconically, 
“and a very shrewd one—” He paused. “Since you 
force the remark,” he went on, eying her watchfully, 
“JT would say that it is not improbable he may have been 
playing the same game at Atlantic City that we were.” 

Her mouth twitched. Beachey was really going 
too far. 

“You mean’—the smile still hovering about her lips, 
“that he was seeking my society only to find out some- 
thing that would help his case?” 

“Unflattering, but, I fear, true.” His voice purred. 
“You know, my dear Constance, that I would not be 
making these statements without proof. That meeting 
‘at the station, now? Was it not a trifle too coinci- 
dental?” 

“But that is ridiculous!”” She shrugged, wondering 
the while how Beachey knew of the circumstance. 
“How could he have guessed that I would be on that 
train?” 

“Ah!”—leaning forward, his crossed arms on the 
desk. ‘“Didn’t I tell you that Jeffries is shrewd? Per- 
haps you recall that visit of a man you suspected of 
being a detective at your apartment on the morning 
of the day you left for Atlantic City? Well, it is rather 
odd—isn’t it?p—that Jeffries, who had expected to stay 
over a day or two in Philadelphia, received a code- 
telegram which somehow changed his plans and sent 
him hurrying to catch the train you were on.” 

She stared at him, bewildered and incredulous. At 
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last, he saw, he had succeeded in instilling suspicion 
into her mind. 

“Then why did you allow me to stay there?” she 
countered. “Why did you not call me back when 
you learned?” 

“I felt—how could I help but feel?—that your 
anxiety to win your suit, in addition to your more 
personal reasons for wishing to see him bite the dust, 
would make you fully a match for him, the most 
effective agent that I could use. Constance’”—his 
voice deepening—“I wonder at you. Jeffries seems to 
have cast some kind of spell over you. You, of all 
women! You know what sort of man he is at rock 
bottom. Have you forgotten that da ¥ 

She threw her hands out blindly. 

“No! No! I haven’t! I never can! Only—only, 
he seemed down there so different—as if he were some 
one else—a man I could like. Mr. Beachey”—im- 
ploringly—“‘help me to see things straight. I seem to 
be ina fog. I a 

“Look at this.” He held out a sheet of paper. “A 
letter from our representative at Catlettsburg, advising 
me that there’s been a man down there turning heaven 
and earth to get intelligence of the antecedents and 
present whereabouts of Caroline Logan. Who is back 
of that?” 

She did not reply. She had snatched the letter from 
him and was reading it. Her face was as white as 
chalk. Even after she had finished she still gazed at 
the paper with blank eyes, and at last let it drift 
unnoticed from her fingers to the floor. 
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“Oh, what a fool I have been—what a fool!” Her 
voice was dull and bitter. “To dream that he was 
softened and, maybe, sorry—that he’could ever change! 
I was ready to give him a second chance! ‘To believe 
that I, too, could have a second chance! Mr. Beachey” 
she stretched out her hand to him—‘“you are, you 
always have been the best friend I have in the world. 
Will you forgive me?” 

She stood up, tall and straight, her eyes glittering, 
her voice hard. 

“Go as far as you please. Meet trick with trick. 
Use all your brains, your powers of resource, any and 
every method you choose to make him—what was it 
you said?—bite the dust. And, oh, let me be there to 
see that downfall of the mighty, to help it along if I 
can!” 


CHAPTER XIII 


office, and John Bell, just turning the corner, 
saw her as she stepped from the car and entered 
the apartment-house. 

“Whew!” He whistled. ‘“Something’s sure gone 
wrong with the lady.” 

There was no especial prescience or profundity in 
this conjecture. Almost anybody would have made the 
same guess. Her head was high; her cheeks were burn- 
ing. She swept across the pavement with the swift, 
corruscating flash of a train of gunpowder. 

Let it be said, too, that Bell’s opportune presence on 
the spot was not premeditated. It was merely what he 
himself would have called, “a lucky break.” 

Half an hour earlier he had swung down from a 
sleeper in the Pennsylvania Station on‘ his return from 
Kentucky, and, wishing to confirm certain rumors he 
had gathered on his trip, decided to visit his ally, the 
superintendent, before going home. He was still carry- 
ing his suitcase. ; 

“T wonder what’s up,’ he muttered, speculating 
whether it might not be wise to follow her chauffeur 
round to the garage and try and find out where she had 
been. 


on. drove directly home from Beachey’s 
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But in the end he concluded to do this later, if neces- 
sary; at present he would adhere to his original inten- 
tion. Accordingly, he pushed ahead into the little office 
and, by way of greeting, held out a cigar. The superin- 
tendent eyed this offering coldly. 

“YT thought you said there was a piece of jack in 
this,” he remarked. 

“Now, brother”—the detective grinned deprecatingly 
—‘“you’re not beginning to sweat about that, are you? 
We’ve got to deliver before we can collect.” 

“Well, I’ve done my part, haven’t I? I tipped you 
off that she was going away.” He glanced at Bell’s 
suitcase. ‘“Couldn’t you get a line on her down there? 
You’ve had almost a month at it.” 

“All in good time.” Bell nodded mysteriously; no 
necessity, as he saw it, to admit that he had been away 
from Atlantic City for over a week. “There’s a few 
loose ends to be picked up yet. But we’re making 
progress, Chief; we’re making progress. And, by the 
way’’—casually—“how does our lady friend seem since 
she got back from the sad sea waves? A little upset 
and on edge, eh?” 

He ventured this as a natural deduction from what 
he had just seen; but the superintendent sniffed at the 
suggestion. 

“Upset and on edge? Say; where do you get that 
stuff? Why, I’ve never seen her more good-humored. 
‘She’s got a smile for everybody, no matter what 
happens.” 

“T know; I know.” Bell hurriedly backed water. 
“T was just spoofing, of course.” 
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Evidently, he decided, the thing that had disturbed 
Mrs. Lee’s equanimity must be of recent occurrence. 
Possibly a disagreement of some kind with Jeffries, a 
lovers’ quarrel. Or was that affair still on? 

“Funny,” he ruminated, seeking to draw out the 
superintendent, “how they will perk up when a new 
man comes round! There was a guy down to Atlantic 
City, a tall fellow. ee 

“Oh, him?”—readily. ‘Sure! ‘Judge,’ she calls 
him—Judge something or other. And he’s right on 
the job, too—take it from me. Here to dinner the first 
night she got home—him and her off to the track yes- 
terday afternoon; out together last night, and this 
morning there’s about a cart-load of flowers come from 
him, so one of the maids was telling me.” 

Bell nodded comprehendingly, but inwardly he was 
puzzled. His theory of a tiff did not seem to fit. Who 
or what was it, then, that had so ruffled her spirits? 
Maybe—it’s hard to figure on a woman—nothing of 
any significance. A lapse on the part of her dress- 
maker, the indifference of a salesgirl, a summons from 
a traffic cop. He was just about to drop the unfruitful 
subject and start a new line of inquiry when his glance, 
shifting meditatively out through the door of the office, 
fell upon something which gave him pause. 

His field of vision took in the telephone switchboard 
on the other side of the lobby, and as he sat there, 
he saw Delia cross from the elevator and speak to the 
operator in charge. 

Why Bell should have attached any importance to 
this action of the maid’s was something he would not 
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have been able to explain. His mental processes, if 
they had been analyzed, would probably have shown a 
series of hair-trigger questions: Why is she telephon- 
ing downstairs instead of from the apartment? Mrs. 
Lee comes in angry, and her maid immediately tries 
to send a message she does not wish overheard. Why? 
Is there any connection between the two circumstances? 

But, so far as results went, that intuitive sixth sense 
of his merely leaped to the conclusion that here was 
something to be investigated. His trained experience 
caught in the woman’s movements some suggestion of 
furtiveness that would have escaped the ordinary 
observer. 

He swung quickly round so as to screen himself from 
Delia’s recognition, should she look that way, and 
spoke sharply under his breath to the superintendent. 

“Tip off your switchboard operator out there to plug 
you in on the booth.” He caught up the telephone 
from the desk and forced it into the other’s hands. 
“That maid, Delia, is calling somebody up, and I want 
to get next to what it’s all about.” 

So compelling was his manner that the superintend- 
ent automatically complied, and the moment the order 
had been given, Bell seized the instrument, getting the 
receiver to his ear just as Delia secured her connection. 

“Ts this the Leigh stable?” he heard her ask. “I 
want to speak to Mr. DeVries.” 

“Don’t think he’ll come,” some one answered. ‘He’s 
busy over in the paddock.” 

“Go and tell him, anyhow. Say, it’s Park Avenue 
calling. Something important.” 
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There was a wait of four or five minutes, and then 
DeVries’s dry, curt voice twanged over the wire. 

“Well?” 

“Oh, Jim dear, is that you at last? Listen; you must 
come to town right away. I’ve got to see you.” 

“Come to town? Drop everything here, when— 
Say; how do you get that way?” 

“But you must come!”—excitedly. “You don’t know 
all that’s happened. Honey, everything’s off between 
her and Jeffries. I’m sure of it from something she 
said. We’re packing up now, going to get out to-night. 
She says she won’t stay in New York another day. 
I’ve just got to see you.” 

“All right. Ill be in. Meet you at the regular 
place about three o’clock. Good-by—or, hold on a 
minute! Does Louis K. know about this?” 

“Sure! She just came back from his office. But I 
don’t think she’s told him yet that she’s going away.” 

“‘Where’s she planning to go?” 

“She don’t know yet. Some place where she can 
hide from Jeffries until this trial is over.” 

“Until the trial is over?”—with a note of stronger 
interest. ‘“That’ll be when?” 

“The last of June.” 

“‘And she’s plumb off the judge all that time? Won’t 
see him or hear from him? Say, kid’—there was a 
cackle in the trainer’s voice—“I’ve got an idea, Came 
to me last night, but couldn’t see quite how to work it. 
This makes it look good, though.” 

“You mean you might go with us?” 

“No; how could I think that last night? Anyhow, if 
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this thing that’s struck me works out, Ill have my 
hands full.” 

“Oh, yes; that’s you, Jim DeVries! It’s always 
something else that counts’”—tempestuously. “Not me. 
You don’t care a darn that I’m going away. All that 
I’m good for is just to use, to help you out in your 
crooked schemes. I tell you I’m sick of it. And 
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“Now, now, kid!” DeVries broke in placatingly. 
“Don’t go to kicking out the stall. This idea of mine 
is the biggest thing we’ve tackled yet. You'll say so 
yourself when I see you and we can talk it over. 
There’s*a barrel of coin in it—real jack, not any few 
piking thousands. Why, kid, if we pull this off I 
can have a stable of my own, and you shall have a 
country house and diamonds and a flock of cars and 
sunken bathtubs and everything. We’ll lead the life 
of Riley. Can’t you stand a little separation now, 
when you’ve got all that to look forward to? Just 
wait till I tell you.” 

“We-ell’”—mollified—“but how long is it going to 
take?” 

“That’s the best part of it. We'll be all cashed in 
before the end of June. And along about next October 
you'll be reading in the papers how Mr. James DeVries, 
the millionaire horseman, and his charming wife have 
left to spend the winter in Havana. But ring off now 
if you expect me to get to town by three o’clock. By.” 

Bell held the instrument until Delia had come out 
of the booth and gone upstairs. Then he set it back 
on the desk and gave a disappointed shrug. 
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“Nothing but chatter,” he said, in response to the 
superintendent’s inquiring glance. ‘“Back-and-forth 
chatter between her and the trainer out at the track. 
And now, Chief”’—as if brushing aside an unimportant 
interruption—“let’s get down to business. How about 
another look for that defective wiring?” 

“Nothing doing.” The superintendent was emphatic. 
“Don’t think that Delia didn’t have your number the 
last time. What do you want to go back for, anyhow? 
You couldn’t find anything.” 

“Hm. I didn’t know as much then as I do now. 
Still, if they’re suspicious, it might be just as well to 
wait. Delia told the trainer they were going away 
to-night, and that makes a difference. “I suppose”’— 
he took a hundred-dollar bill from his wallet and 
smoothed it across his knee—“an inspection of those 
wires could be made in Mrs. Lee’s absence?” 

“T guess so,” the superintendent assented, his eyes 
on the bill. “She'll probably leave her keys with me, 
and if she doesn’t, there’s always ways of getting in.” 

“Then we’ll let it stand at that. Likely I'll drop 
around to-morrow, Chief.’’ He rose and picked up his 
suitcase. But as he turned toward the doorway, he 
stopped abruptly. 

“Well, look who’s here!” he exclaimed; for the tall 
figure of Jeffries had emerged from a taxi-cab at the 
curb. 

Again it required no especial penetration on the part 
of the detective to gather that something was wrong. 
Jeffries’ preoccupation was noticeable. His mouth was 
a thin, grim line; there were sharp, vertical creases 
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between his eyebrows. Walking up to the switchboard, 
he requested that his name be announced to Mrs. Lee. 

“He’s been slipped the bad news by the lady, and 
now he’s around to try and square himself,” was Bell’s 
conclusion. 

The surmise was erroneous. It was not Constance 
who had administered the blow Jeffries had just re- 
ceived, but the precise, imperturbable lawyers of the 
Stony Creek Coal Corporation, who, acting under 
orders that wound subdolously back to Perry Gabriel, 
told him with no waste of words that that organization 
had virtually washed its hands of him. 

Realizing that this astounding change of front meant 
a reversal of all his plans, Jeffries, before going more 
deeply into the matter, had come at once to Constance 
to explain to her something of the situation and ask a 
postponement of the contemplated visit to Beechlands. 

But the switchboard operator stolidly reported: 

“Mrs. Lee asks to be excused. She can see no one 
this morning.” 

Some mistake, of course. 

“T wish to speak to Mrs. Lee myself,” he said curtly. 

The plug was again pushed in, and his request was 
preferred, but only to receive a more chilling answer. 
Mrs. Lee was engaged and could not come to the 
telephone. 

Incredible! Another impossible happening of an 
unbelievable day! He hesitated a second, and then, 
tossing down a coin, walked out. A fireman in overalls 
bulked in the office doorway. 

“Chief, that sump-pump downstairs is gone bad on 
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us again. Cellar’ll be flooded if you don’t do some- 
thing pretty quick.” 

The superintendent rose, with a gesture of exas- 
peration. 

“Seems like everything is going wrong to-day,” he 
grumbled. 

“Going wrong for everybody except me,” was Bell’s 
mental comment, as he took his leave. “And, maybe, 
for Jim DeVries.” 


CHAPTER XIV 


ing cab. 

“What?” He looked blankly at the driver 
when asked for his next destination. “Oh, drive any- 
where. Round the park.” 

He threw himself back in the taxi and, taking off 
his hat, brushed his hand over his hair—the old, 
familiar gesture that Constance had noted in the 
Atlantic City omnibus. Then it had expressed be- 
wilderment at the emotions she had roused in him; now 
it also expressed bewildered emotion, but of a far dif- 
ferent character. 

The rebuff was so unexpected, her refusal even to 
speak to him over the telephone so unlike her, that, 
after the first smarting hurt of it was over, he began 
to speculate as to the cause of it, to wonder in what way 
he could possibly have offended her. 

The remembrance of the sweetness of her eyes when 
they had parted the night before, the sweetness of her 
voice when she had promised to visit him at Beech- 
lands was like salt on a wound. There had been no 
shadow between them then. 

What could have happened overnight, or even this 


morning, to change so her attitude toward him? He 
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ea RIES walked across the sidewalk to his wait- 
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‘searched his mind for some sin either of omission or 
commission; but his conscience acquitted him. 

Suddenly he thought of Nannie Wendell. She, if 
any one, might be able to give some clue to the enigma. 
So he tapped on the window of the cab and gave the 
driver the number of her house. 

Fortunately for his shaken poise he found her at 
home and alone; but after he had explained the inci- 
dent to her, she was unable, in spite of her voluble 
sympathy, to supply any solution to the problem. 

“Tt isn’t a bit like her,” she said. ‘Probably some 
airiness of Delia’s that Connie knows nothing about. 
She gives that hussy too free a rein, anyway. Just drop 
that I’m-at-my-grandmother’s-funeral expression of 
yours, Clay honey, and I’ll get her on the telephone and 
have the whole thing cleared up before you know it.” 

She rang; but Dolby, the butler, answered. Mrs. 
Lee, he said, was indisposed—suffering with a bad 
headache—and had given orders that she was not to 
be disturbed. 

“Lying, of course,’ Nannie scoffed, turning to Clay. 
“She ought to know better than to think she can try 
that on me. I'll tell you what we’ll do, old dear. I’m 
tied up this afternoon, or I’d go over with you right 
now and see what it’s all about. It’s Connie herself, 
plain enough, and not Delia, and something serious 
must have come up to set her against both of us. If she 
were really ill she would have sent for me at once, and 
headaches are unknown to her except as excuses. But 
you come up to dinner, and afterward we'll go over 
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there and storm the place. I’ll get to her if I have to 
batter down the doors to do it.” 

She spoke with such confident assurance that Jef- 
fries felt he might safely leave the situation in her 
hands, and so, with many protestations of gratitude, 
he departed to put in a tedious, dragging afternoon, 
staring out of a club window and pondering over the 
free way in which Fate had used her poignard on 
him. Two vital thrusts in one day was certainly going 
it strong. 

The defection on the part of the coal corporation, 
and Constance’s inexplicable behavior! Over and over 
again she circled through the round of futile questions, 
first in regard to one and then the other; but found 
no adequate answer to either. 


He was too early in his arrival at Nannie’s home, 
and dinner with Hugo, who was a talkative host, 
seemed interminable. But at last it was over, and he 
and Nannie were at the door of the Park Avenue 
apartment-house. 

“We won’t bother to have ourselves announced,” 
Nannie told him. “Just go up and walk in on her 
and ask her what t’ell. She'll be at home, all right— 
probably bawling her eyes out. Come on!” She led 
the way toward the elevator. 

But the uniformed West Indian at the door of the 
car did not step aside at their approach. 

“Don’t tell me that Mrs. Lee isn’t in, Jasper.” 
Nannie spoke sharply. “She will see me.” 

The negro goggled his eyes at her. 
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“Didn’t Mrs. Lee infarm you that she was leav- 
ing town, ma’am?” 

“Leaving town?” Nannie and Jeffries exclaimed to- 
gether. 

“Yes, sare. Yes, Mistress Wendell. She took her 
departure not more than half an hour ago.” 

“Where did she go?” 

“That I cannot infarm you, ma’am. She did not 
confide her destination.” 

Nannie looked at Jeffries. 

“Wait here a minute, Clay. I'll just run up and 
get the straight of this.” 

But again the elevator-man stopped her. 

“Tt would be unproductive, Mistress Wendell. The 
servants have all left, too. The apartment is quite 
depopulated.” 

She ran across the hall to the switchboard operator, 
but only to have the amazing news confirmed. Mrs. 
Lee had gone away that evening and had left no ad- 
dress. All letters or messages were to be forwarded to 
her attorney, Mr. Beachey. Neither had she said how 
long she would be gone, but it was probably for some 
time, as she had dismissed all her servants except Delia, 
who accompanied her. 

Nannie Wendell was speechless for a moment. 

“Well, of all the—” she gasped. But Jeffries already 
had her by the arm and was hurrying her toward the 
door. 

“You go to the Grand Central Station.” He thrust 
her into her limousine. “I'll look for her at the Penn- 
sylvania and come back to meet you.” 
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But he knew that the quest was futile, even when 
he proposed it. So he was not surprised by Nannie’s 
shake of the head when he rejoined her three-quarters 
of an hour later. 

“If only I had passed up that rotten bridge this 
afternoon!” she wailed, stricken by the sight of his 
drawn face. “If only— But who would ever have 
dreamed of her doing anything so absolutely sense- 
less?” 

Jeffries made no answer; but Nannie realized that 
she was receiving the usual reward of the Good Samari- 
tan, blamed as a meddlesome bungler for her well- 
meant, offices. 

He maintained his air of cold restraint throughout 
the drive home, but Nannie’s mercurial spirits could 
not long stay repressed. 

“Pouf!” she exclaimed, as he left her at the door. 
“What’s the use of making it a tragedy, Clay? Don’t 
ask me why she has done it or what her game is; I’m 
as much at sea as you are. But she'll be back. Take 
my word for it—she doesn’t want to shake you any 
more than you want to shake her. She’s only trying to 
be mysterious or romantic or something. So driveling! 
She knows too much of the world and of men, too, to 
pull such a piece of flapper coquetry. ‘Leave her alone 
and she’ll come home.’ And the less fuss you kick 
up the quicker she’ll be about it.” 

Excellent advice, but Jeffries was hardly in the mood 
to follow it. Instead, he went to his hotel and poured 
out his soul in a letter ten pages long, which he posted 
to Constance in care of Beachey. 
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Three days passed, four, five, six, a week. And still 
no answer. Neither could he.through his own inquiries 
or those of Nannie discover the slightest trace of her. 
So far as New York was concerned, Constance Lee 
seemed simply to have dropped off the earth. 

Jeffries was too unsettled to attend to business, too 
harassed and perplexed to enjoy the amusements in 
which his cousin tried to engross him. His affairs were 
in a muddle; his heart was in chaos. 

Then, one morning, DeVries telephoned him that the 
colt, Sleighbells, had arrived, and he decided to go out 
to the track. He had already sounded the trainer 
without results as to the whereabouts of Mrs. Lee, but 
it struck him that if DeVries really knew, this might 
be a chance to win him to a more communicative 
humor. 

DeVries was not at the barn when Jeffries arrived, 
and Clay sat down on a bench outside to wait for him. 

As he lounged in the sunshine, Perry Gabriel, in 
a motor-coat and cap, with John Bell at his side, 
strolled slowly down the line of stables. They, too, had 
come out to question DeVries concerning the absence 
of his employer, and they stopped a few feet away from 
Jeffries. 

Gabriel, with a supercilious glance at Clay, waved his 
hand toward the row of box stalls. 

“There’s where some of the money went that she 
blackmailed me out of.” He raised his voice for Jef- 
fries’ benefit. ‘This is her string of horses, and a damn 
poor lot, if anybody should ask you. They tell me she 
paid twenty thousand dollars for Joybells. Ain’t it 
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always that way? The smoother the crook the bigger 
the sucker. And little Constance is no exception to the 
rule.” 

Jeffries’s spring to his feet was as light as that of a 
cat. He reached Gabriel in a step. 

“T don’t know you, sir,” he said in a low voice; “and 
I never will know you. But I don’t like the color of 
your hair, your philosophy of life, your manners, 
morals, your eyes or your necktie. I don’t like any- 
thing about you, especially the sound of your voice. 
I’d advise you to keep it between your teeth from now 
on; for if I ever hear of you slandering a woman again, 
T’ll travel a thousand miles to break you square in two.” 

Gabriel turned a sickly yellow, but felt secure enough 
in Bell’s company to indulge in insolence. 

“It’s Judge Clay Jeffries, of Kentucky, I believe,” 
he drawled. ‘Well, I’m Perry Gabriel, if you want to 
know, and I’ll say what I please about Constance Lee, 
the dirty little high-jacking—” He finished with an 
explosive, “Oof!” for Jeffries knocked him down. 

Gabriel scrambled up and, hurriedly sheltering him- 
self behind Bell, glared poisonously at Clay. 

“You poor fish!” he gibbered. ‘Where do you get 
off? She pumped you inside out at Atlantic City, and 
on the strength of what she found out queered you with 
the coal corporation and then gave you the gate. Here, 
Bell” —wildly—‘“hold the crazy come-on off until I tell 
him who the lady of his dreams really is—the ex-con- 
vict and adventuress, Caroline Logan!” 


CHAPTER XV 


OHN BELL presented himself at his flat in the 
J Bronx with his derby hat broken, a discolored eye 
and a swelling on one side of his jaw. 

“For heaven’s sake, John! You been in an acci- 
dent?” shrilly demanded Mrs. Bell. She was a little 
woman with colorless, blond hair, a pointed nose and 
possessed of an insatiable curiosity. ‘What ran over 
youre” 

“Nothing ran over me. Had a little mix-up.” He 
was examining the distorted outline of his round face 
in the glass over the dresser. “Get me the witch-hazel, 
will you?” 

“T thought you told me once,” said Mrs. Bell, pat- 
tering back from the bathroom with thé implements 
of first aid, “that crooks were harmless as kittens—a 
detective was always being threatened by ’em, and 
never hurt.” 

“This wasn’t a crook”—shortly. “It was a judge.” 

“A judge?” Mrs. Bell’s narrow eyes grew round; 
her imagination pictured a dignified, venerable figure in 
a black-silk robe. ‘Mercy, John! They’ll send you 
up for it. And serve you right, too—fighting with a 
weak old man like that!” 

“Huh!” Bell winced as he dabbed at the mouse 
painfully developing under his left eye. “Weak old 
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man! Well then, so is Jack Dempsey. This bird’s a 
regular Kentucky bear-cat. Ask Perry Gabriel!” 

Mrs. Bell thrilled. She was an ardent follower of 
society gossip in the newspapers. 

“Not the Perry Gabriel that belongs to the Shallow- 
brook Hunt?” she asked breathlessly. ‘The one that 
gave five-thousand-dollar diamond bar-pins to twenty 
chorus-girls at that dinner of his once?” 

“Tf he did, I’ll bet the diamonds were phony,” mut- 
tered the detective. ‘But you’ve called it right, old 
lady. And I'll say that he’s the cheapest streak of 
yellow I ever got tied up with.” 

“And yeu and Perry Gabriel were both fighting this 
judge?” 

“Well”—doubtfully—“I wouldn’t exactly call it 
fighting—any more’n a coupla eggs fights with the egg- 
beater. That was just about the way it was—only, 
Gabriel got the worst scrambled of the two of us. It 
took Jim DeVries, the trainer out at the track, and two 
stable-hands’to pry this Jeffries off of him.” 

“But what was it all about, John?” 

“Oh, this Constance Lee blackmail affair. Gabriel 
said something about her, and the judge tore into him.” 

Bell answered more or less at random. He was 
_ still worried about the look of his eye. But he had no 
sooner spoken than he realized his mistake. In the 
mirror he could see his wife’s mouth open and the tip 
of her nose begin to quiver. 

“Constance Lee?” she squeaked. “The beautiful 
Mrs. Norman Lee, of Park Avenue? Mrs. Hugo Wen- 
dell’s best friend? Is she mixed up in it, too?” 
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He made it a rule to keep business and his home 
divorced. The bosom of his family, to his mind, was 
a place for the discussion of film stars, the doings of the 
neighbors, the cleverness of the children, the extortions 
of butcher and baker, not to mull over the cases upon 
which he was engaged. But in the present instance he 
was helpless. The mention of those two names of the 
elect was like a taste of blood to a hungry tiger. 

“Hold on! Hold on!”—interrupting her flood of 
questions. “T’ll give you the lay-out; only, you keep 
what I tell you to yourself—understand? Don’t be 
chewing it over with me afterward, and don’t let it go 
any further.” 

He sat down, still holding the witch-hazel and cotton 
to his bruised cheek. 

“To begin with,” he said, “this Gabriel got black- 
mailed out of a bunch of money.” 

“How?” asked Mrs. Bell. “Did they have some- 
thing on him?” 

“Sure they did! He’d been pulling some deals that 
weren’t just according to Hoyle, and he made the mis- 
take of bragging about them to Mrs. Lee, who he was 
pretty soft on,” 

“And she held him up? A pretty young thing like 
her who goes with 4 

“Wait a minute! Wait a minute!” he growled. 
“How'd you expect me to get anywhere with you break- 
ing in on me all the time? I didn’t say that Constance 
Lee herself tapped Gabriel. It was her lawyer, Louis 
K. Beachey, who did that. But Gabriel couldn’t under- 
stand how Beachey got the information that was used 
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except from her. So when a second call was made on 
him, he decided to smoke her out; and that’s where I 
came into the case. 

“My instructions were to go at the investigation with 
a perfectly open mind—nothing but straight work. If 
she was guilty, all right; but I had to prove it. You 
see, Gabriel, for all his mad, was still pretty well stuck 
on her. So the first thing I started to do was to look 
up her record. But, believe me, she didn’t have any. 
Talk about blank walls! That woman had fenced 
herself off so from her past that there was no way of 
getting through to it.” 

“That shows she’s smart,” said Mrs. Bell commend- 
ingly 

“Maybe so,” replied Bell; “and then, again, maybe 
not. Anyhow, I figured that I’d have to work it out 
along a different line. There was no use trying to fix 
anything on her that she’d already done. That was 
plain. And no use trying to connect her with the 
Gabriel job. If she was in on that, her tracks were 
too well covered up. What I had to do was to lay low 
and catch her when she pulled off her next stunt; for 
it was a cinch, if blackmailing was her game, that she’d 
be at it again before long. 

“Sure enough; it was only a little while until I got 
a clue that there was something doing. Off to Atlantic 
City she goes, and me hotfoot after her.” 

“Oh, that was the business that took you down 
there?” 

“That was it. And it looked good, too. Right off 
the bat she nails this Judge Jeffries, a rich Kentucky 
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lawyer and a horse-owner. And inside of twenty-four 
hours she has him goofy, jumping through the hoops 
and rolling over to play dead at word of command. 
He’s come East on account of a big lawsuit over some 
coal-lands, it appears, and she’s so sympathetic that he 
spills all the inside dope on it to her. ‘Curtain!’ says 
I to myself. ‘Show’s over. Here’s where she cashes in.’ 

“But at this point things began to get twisted. 
Everything was set for the push-over, but it didn’t 
come. At first I couldn’t make it at all. Then I saw 
what was gumming the works. She’d fallen for Jef- 
fries as hard as he’d fallen for her. 

“Perry Gabriel came down and saw the two of them 
together. Oh, boy! He was the picture of a vicious 
rat. ‘You get that woman,’ he says to me. ‘If there’s 
nothing against her, frame it.’ Then he goes back 
to New York, never letting her know that he’d been 
there. 

“Next day he telephones me to come to him, and 
when I get there he’s grinning all over his silly face. 
‘No need to do any framing, Bell,’ he says. ‘I’ve got 
the straight goods on her. You catch the first train 
to Kentucky and find out all you can about Caroline 
C. Logan.’ 

“ “Who's she?’ I asked. 

“¢The adopted daughter and residuary legatee of 
Woodson Logan, deceased,’ he says, ‘and the principal 
defendant in this suit of Judge Jeffries to recover those 
coal-lands. A mysterious lady, Bell,’ he says mean- 
ingly. ‘She’s always represented in court by her law- 
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yers, and no one else seems to know anything about 
her.’ 

“ ‘Oh?’ I says, beginning to see a light. ‘What 
makes you think she’s Mrs. Lee?’ 

““Pretty plain, I call it,’ he comes back at me. 
‘Why else has she been playing Jeffries? Then, too, 
the initials: “C. L.”—Caroline Logan, Constance Lee. 
And, besides, I got a tip from Louis Beachey, who is 
Mrs. Lee’s attorney. Now, don’t stop to ask any more 
questions, but beat it for Kentucky.’ 

“Well, as you know, I went. But the more I dug 
round the less I liked the look of things. It came too 
easy. Everything pointed to Caroline Logan being Mrs. 
Constance Lee, and if she was, the woman certainly 
had a record all right. But still I wasn’t satisfied. The 
evidence just fell short of an absolute identification of 
the two, and what I got might have been planted. 

“J came back to New York and reported to Gabriel. 
‘Give me a week here to trail the lady and cinch 
things up,’ I said, ‘and Ill tell you for certain just 
what’s what.’ But that very day she lights out with 
Delia, her maid, and disappears. 

“Judge Jeffries is as much at sea over it as any 

one. Him and her had been sitting pretty, taking in 
the theatres and restaurants, and out to the track 
together to watch their horses. She got him to put one 
of his colts under Jim DeVries, her trainer. But she 
never gave him a word that she was going, nor any one 
else, either.” 

“Not even Mrs. Hugo Wendell—Nannie Wendell?” 
put in Mrs. Bell. 
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“Not even to her. What it’s all about, nobody seems 
able to guess. Maybe Beachey knows, but he’s not tell- 
ing. Gabriel thinks it’s because she torpedoed Jeffries” 
coal case with the information he blabbed to her, and 
don’t want to face him. Well, maybe that’s it. But 
I told him not to be too sure. It ain’t so dead certain 
yet that she is really and actually Caroline Logan. 
Could I hold him down?”—disgustedly. “Not that 
spiteful crane! 

“What does he do this morning, without telling me 
what he’s up to, but hunt for Jeffries out at the track 
and sling it into him that Constance Lee and Caroline 
Logan are one and the same? ‘A highjacker, she is,’ 
he says, ‘and an adventuress, and she’s double-crossed 
you to a fare-you-well.’ 

“Then, when Jeffries starts to come after him, he 
skips behind me and hollers for me to protect him. 
But, as I tell you, he got what was coming to him. You 
think I look like I’d been hit with a truck. You ought 
to see him. That Jeffries just naturally mauled him 
with everything in sight but the judges’ stand. He’s 
in bed now. And so”—Bell returned to the mirror for 
another examination of his bruises—‘“‘that’s that.” 

“My! My!” Mrs. Bell was breathless. ‘And 
what’s going to happen now?” 

“Can’t say.’ He shook his head _ gloomily. 
“Gabriel’s spilled the beans, of course. But that’s 
all the more reason I’ve got to go on. He’s made an 
assertion he can’t back up, and I’ve got to get the 
proof for him—if it’s there to be found. I hate him 
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like poison; but as long as I’m taking his money, I 
can’t lay down on him. 

“This afternoon,” he continued, “I’ve got to hustle 
round and rake through Mrs. Lee’s apartment. I’ve 
been there once before—the superintendent of the place 
is a sort of side-kick of mine—and didn’t find any- 
thing; but I thought I’d take another try.” 

His wife clasped her hands on her chest. 

“Oh, John,” she pleaded, “can’t you take me with 
your I’ve never seen one of those society homes.” 

“T will not,” he said stubbornly. “This is business. 
I’ve let you in on it already more’n I ought to.” 

But Mrs. Bell was the type of woman to whom a 
“No” is never final. She had long ago discovered that 
several of her husband’s “Noes,” could ultimately be 
translated into “Yes.”’ And she acted accordingly. 


CHAPTER XVI 


a HIEF, meet the wife.” 
Bell combined greeting and presentation 
as he ushered Mrs. Bell into the office of 
the Park Avenue apartment-house. He had already 
made arrangements by telephone with the superin- 
tendent for his visit of inspection. 

The superintendent acknowledged the introduction, 
pushed forward a chair for the lady and then drew 
aside for a moment’s private conversation with Bell, 
during the course of which a bank-note unobtrusively 
changed hands. Then he turned back to Mrs. Bell, 
his manner distinctly more affable. 

“That was a great little idea of your husband’s, 
bringing you along,” he said approvingly. “Makes 
things look more on the level—if you get me. I can 
pass you off as parties looking for an apartment.” 

He followed this ruse as he led them toward the 
elevator, speaking rather loudly, for the benefit of the 
switchboard operator. 

“No, ma’am; we haven’t got anything so large vacant 
just at present. But, if, as you say, you don’t want 
to move in until the first of June, I might be able to 
arrange it. There’s a twelve-room on the eighth floor 
that I’ll show you. It has just the same outlook as the 
one I’m speaking of. Jasper,”—to the elevator boy— 
“take us up to Eighty-six.” 
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Mrs. Bell tried to assume the languid sophistication 
of a matron who would be seeking quarters in so exclu- 
sive an environment. 

The apartment, when they entered it, showed signs 
of a hasty departure. In the library was an unemptied 
waste-basket stuffed with torn-up letters, notes and 
bills, which had overflowed to the carpet. 

Bell turned this upside down and painstakingly went 
through the contents, but found nothing to reward him 
for his trouble. It was all surface flotsam—social com- 
munications, appeals for charity, the statements and 
receipts of tradesmen. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Bell and the superintendent were 
making a tour of the apartment. He opened the door 
of one of those chambers known to architects and build- 
ers as “master bedrooms.” 

“This is the maid’s room,” he said, “right next to 
Mrs. Lee’s, with a connecting door.” 

“Why,” Mrs. Bell exclaimed as she glanced round, 
“this is most as good as the one for the lady of the 
house!” 

“Well, you see,” the superintendent explained, 
“Delia’s not exactly what you’d call a regulation maid, 
more like a confidential one. I guess there isn’t much 

‘goes on but what she has a finger in the pie. Mrs. Lee 
relies on her to run things. She’s that sort—a smooth 
article, ll say. That’s her picture hanging there by 
the dresser, across from Mrs. Lee’s.” 

Mrs. Bell stepped over and studied the photograph; 
then she looked from it to the portrait of Mrs. Lee. 

“Not hard to tell which is the maid, is it?” she said. 
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“Oh, I’ve always claimed that Mrs. Lee was class,” 
agreed the superintendent. “That’s why I never could 
believe that your huband was on the right track. Sorry 
for him—but all this searching he’s doing is just time 
and labor thrown away. He won’t find anything here. 
Shall we go back to the library?” 

There they found Bell replacing the torn litter of 
papers in the waste-basket as he had found it. He met 
them with a gloomy shake of the head. 

“Didn’t I tell you so?” twitted the superintendent. 
“You bought a bunch of nothing this trip, old timer.” 

Bell made no answer, but began pulling out the 
drawers of the writing-desk. He had gone over it 
thoroughly on his previous visit, but he intended over- 
looking nothing now. 

For a few minutes he busied himself with a sheaf of 
canceled checks and the stubs of an old check-book; 
but presently he flung these back where he found them 
and began turning over a collection of old photographs. 
He ran through these rapidly until he came to the 
bottom of the pile, then, snatching up the last one—a 
bit of cardboard not more than two and a half inches 
square—stepped with it to the light. For a minute he 
gazed at it in silence, and then turned triumphantly to 
the superintendent. 

“Bought a bunch of nothing, did I?”—tapping the 
photograph with his finger. “Well, let me tell you that 
I’ve got here just the one thing I was hoping I’d have 
the luck to find. This clinches all the proof I picked 
up out in Kentucky and gives me an air-tight case.” 

The other two were already staring over his shoulder 
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at the photograph—a faded, cheaply taken print of 
two girls in institutional dress, who appeared to be 
about fifteen or sixteen years old. Under one was 
written in ink the name: “Delia Clark,” and under the 
other: “Caroline Logan.” 

“You see,” he explained proudly, “when I was out 
there in the Big Sandy country, I dug up that this 
Caroline Logan, the heir to all that coal property, was 
a graduate from the state reformatory. When her time 
was up, so the story came to me, her folks had died and 
she had no one to look after her. One of the trustees 
of the institution was Woodson Logan, and finding out 
in talking to her that she was a distant relative of his, 
he offered to give her a home. She accepted, and in 
time he became so fond of her that he adopted her as 
his daughter and sent her abroad to be finished off. 
She was in Paris, it is said, when the old man died. 
That was during the war. 

“Later, I verified the whole thing from the court 
records. It’s there all right in black and white—legal 
adoption by Woodson Logan of Caroline Constance 
Wade—do you get that ‘Constance’ ?—and her assump- 
tion of the name of Logan. 

“Well, then,” he continued, ‘“‘my next step was to see 
what I could find out at the reformatory. They had 
records there, too, naturally—an entry of her commit- 
ment as a juvenile delinquent, her measurements and 
description—not much to be gained from that except 
that she was fair-haired and blue-eyed—her marks for 
good and bad conduct and, finally, her discharge. 

“All O. K. as far as it went, you understand; but I 
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was still short of the connecting link to prove that 
Caroline Logan was Mrs. Constance Lee. I quizzed all 
the old-timers at the place—teachers and attendants— 
even hunted up some of the former inmates. What they 
told me went to bear out the theory that it was the same 
woman. They said she had been pals with a fellow 
prisoner by the name of Delia Clark, and admitted that 
the picture I showed them of Mrs. Lee, allowing for the 
passage of time and the different way of wearing the 
hair, looked a good deal like the girl they had known. 
But not a darned one of them would positively identify 
the thing. 

“Then I asked if there wasn’t a photograph of the 
girl at the time she had been at the institution. They 
said there ought to be one—the graduates of each year 
were always photographed in a group. But when we 
looked for it we found that it was missing. Trust her 
and Delia to have been shrewd enough to attend to 
that! Well, that pretty well cleaned up the Kentucky 
end of it; so back I came. 

“J was dead sure now that Caroline Logan was Mrs. 
Lee. I doped it out that over there, during the con- 
fusion of the war, she had dropped the old name and 
taken on this alias. Then I could see how the tying-up 
of a good part of her income through this Jeffries suit 
might have driven her to blackmail; she’d need the 
mazuma to keep up with the crowd she was in. And 
two smart women like her and Delia, with Louis K. 
Beachey to back ’em, could easy pull it off. 

“Tt all fitted together fine, like the pieces of a jig- 
saw puzzle. Any way I could figure, there didn’t seem 
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but one answer: Caroline Logan and Constance Lee 
were the same. But I still lacked that one little link of 
identifying evidence that would give me the legal proof 
of it. 

“T seemed to be up against it for fair, but I didn’t 
give up. There was still one hope. T'was a pipe that 
Delia and Mrs. Lee had swiped that group photograph 
from the reformatory; and I knew how women will 
hang on to old pictures of themselves. I thought, if I 
could just get in here and have the time to rummage 
through every hole and corner, I’d probably come 
across it. And you see’—he waved the faded photo- 
graph—“I was right. Here’s the two of ’em cut right 
out of the group, and with their names written under- 
neath. This settles it.” 

The superintendent put on his glasses, and, taking 
the photograph from Bell’s hand, walked over to the 
window. 

“What are you talking about, you simp?” He 
looked scornfully at Bell. ‘That one there”—pointing 
to the figure on the left—“is Delia, all right. But if 
this other one, this Caroline Logan, is Mrs. Lee, then 
I’m an alligator.” 

“Not Mrs. Lee?” Bell grabbed the photograph. 
- “You'd better get some new glasses. Or, maybe, it’s 
the prison dress that throws you off. That, and seven 
or eight years off her age. Now, if you study this face 
from the eyebrows down . 

“Aw, how do you get that way? Why, this girl is a 
full head taller than Mrs. Lee. She’s got a square chin, 
and the eyes are set different. Ask your wife.” 
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They both turned at this suggestion of an umpire 
to settle the dispute; but Mrs. Bell was not in the 
room. 

“Coming!” her voice, somewhat muffled, answered 
from down the hall in response to Bell’s shout of, 
“Mamma!” 

It was several minutes, though, before she ap- 
peared, carrying in one hand the framed photograph 
of Mrs. Lee from the wall of Delia’s room, while the 
other hand was at her bosom, as if she had just 
tucked away something beneath her blouse. She 
seemed a little out of breath. 

“Here; let’s put the two pictures side by side,” she 
said practically. “Then we can be sure.” 

She scrutinized the photographs, comparing them in 
every detail, then gave a slow shake of the head. 

“You're wrong, John,” she said crisply. ‘That girl 
in the picture never was and never will be Mrs. Lee.” 

Bell, in defense of his theory, would have argued 
all day with the superintendent, but his wife’s deci- 
sion was another matter. He had proved the accu- 
racy of those lynx-eyes before. 

““Well!”’—he covered his disappointment with an af- 
fectation of philosophy—“it only goes to show that 
when you're surest of a thing it’s the time you’re most 
apt to go wrong. This certainly puts me up a tree.” 
Dejectedly he shoved the unlucky photograph into his 
pocket. “I guess there’s no use bothering you any 
further, Chief. Come along, mamma!” 

Outside on the sidewalk, they walked in silence to 
the corner. Mrs. Bell’s face was thoughtful; she 
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seemed to be turning something over in her mind. The 
detective was also absorbed in his reflections. At the 
corner he jerked his head toward the subway station 
a block to the east. 

“You go on home, mamma. I’ve got a little errand 
across-town.” 

“Let me go with you, John.” 

“No; this isn’t exactly a pleasure expedition. I’ve 
got. to report this knockout to Perry Gabriel. He’s 
sore already from the licking Jeffries gave him, and this 
won’t make him any better-tempered. He’ll know that 
he’s apt to be cut in every club in New York if it gets 
out that he made such an accusation against a lady 
withdut anything to back it up—not to speak of a lot 
of other trouble it might cause him.” 

“That’s not your fault.” 

“T know it; but Gabriel won’t stop to think of that. 
He’ll blame me for it, all right, and what he’ll call me 
would blister the hide of an elephant.” 

He turned to go, but she stopped him. 

“Wait a minute, John!” She seemed to be hesitating. 
Her hand, if he had noticed, still clutched her blouse. 
“Why don’t you wait and see Gabriel to-morrow?” 

“No use putting it off.’ He shook his head. ‘No; 
_ [ll go ahead and get it over with. And don’t you 
worry, old lady. He can’t do any worse than fire me.” 

He waved his hand and started across the avenue. 
She took a step after him, seemed about to call him 
back, then, compressing her thin lips, walked briskly 
to the subway. 

When Bell reached home, two hours later, she was 
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at the door, anxious to hear the result of his experience. 

“Oh, he gave me the air,” he said curtly; “just as 
I expected.” 

“Was he nasty about it?” 

“Well, he didn’t spare me any.” He brooded a 
moment. “Gosh! I’d like to get that low-life some 
way.” 

Mrs. Bell, her mouth a slit, went ahead with her 
preparations for dinner. Suddenly she came over 
and laid her hand on her husband’s shoulder. 

“John, I’ve got something to tell you. That pic- 
ture you found this afternoon was a plant.” 

He stared at her. 

“What do you mean?” 

She laid before him the complete group photograph 
from which the square containing the two girlish 
figures had been cut. 

“T noticed,” she said, “when I looked at the picture 
you took from the desk, that the edges were fresh cut. 
I knew in a minute that a woman who’d go to the 
trouble to steal that group from the reformatory would 
never have left proof like that lying round where any- 
body could get it, with the names written on it. It was 
put there on purpose.” 

“Delia!” Bell thumped on the table. ‘She schemed 
that out.” 

“That’s what I thought, too. So, while you and 
the superintendent were having it back and forth, I 
slipped out to Delia’s room to see if I couldn’t find the 
big picture that the little one had been cut out of. 
Something told me it was there. And I know where 
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women hide things like that. Sure enough, I came 
across it, folded into a lot of winter clothes in her 
bottom bureau drawer. And Mrs. Lee is in the group, 
all right. That’s her—the fourth one from the end.” 

Bell thought of his recent unpleasant interview with 
Gabriel. 

“Fine time to be telling me about it!” he said 
witheringly. ‘Why didn’t you say something before?” 

“I wanted time to think. And I’ve been thinking, 
too, good and hard.” 

“Well, keep on thinking.” He started to get up. 
“T’m off. I’ve got to get over to Gabriel with this.” 

She held him down, both hands on his shoulders. 

“You're not going to do any such thing!” she cried. 
“You’re through with Gabriel. What you’re going 
to do is to hitch up with the other side. Don’t you 
think Mrs. Lee would be willing to pay well for what 
you know?” 

“Oh, I can’t do that, mamma!” Bell was shocked. 
“T never sold out a client in my life, and I never will.” 

“You're not selling anybody out. Gabriel’s fired 
you. Don’t go back to that hound, John. You’ve done 
enough of his dirty work for him. Get on the right 
side. Go with Mrs. Lee.” 

“The right side? Where do you get that? The 
woman’s a blackmailer.” 

“She’s nothing of the sort!”—defiantly. “Suppose 
she has been in a reformatory. Suppose there are 
some things about her that you can’t understand. 
That don’t prove anything. She’s just being perse- 
cuted by this rotten Gabriel and others like him. Why, 
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I knew it the moment I set foot inside of her home. 
That Delia—she might be up to anything. But Mrs. 
Lee? Oh, no!” 

Her husband looked at her admiringly. 

“Youre a better detective than I am, old lady. 
And I’m pretty near betting that you’re right. I’ve 
always had that sort of a feeling about her myself. 
Maybe,” he went on reflectively, “it wouldn’t be what 
Hulsberg calls ‘unethical’ to hitch up with Mrs. Lee. 
It would certainly be a whole lot nicer than working 
for Gabriel, and there’s a lot I could tip her off to 
without giving any one away. By Gosh!” He 
straightened up. “I almost forgot. There’s a scheme 
on, I’m ’most certain, to do her in some way. I don’t 
know just what it is, but I think it’s connected with 
her horses. I first tumbled to it listening in on a 
telephone conversation between Delia and Jim DeVries, 
and I got another lead on it this afternoon when I 
went to Gabriel’s and came on him and DeVries 
together. DeVries was stuffing a check in his pocket 
as he came out, and I heard him say: ‘You’ve got 
a sure thing on getting even with the big bruiser now, 
Mr. Gabriel’—that meant Judge Jeffries—‘and you 
needn’t be afraid of the lady interfering. She’s safely 
stuck away for three months. I’ve got the low-down 
on that.’ 

“Now, suppose”—Bell pondered—“suppose I should 
dig out what Gabriel and DeVries are up to and go to 
her with the information. That would be strictly pro- 
fessional. Nobody could say I’d sold out on that. But 
—shucks!” His jaw dropped ludicrously. “How am 
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I going to find her to tell her? She seems to have 
crawled into a hole and pulled it in after her. Not 
even Jeffries can locate her, and he’s been breaking his 
neck to do it.” 

He sat pulling at his ear, thinking. But he had not 
been a detective for twenty years without acquiring 
some skill at framing expedients. 

“T’ve got it, mamma!” he exclaimed. ‘There’s one 
person who, sooner or later, is going to wherever she 
is to see her. What I’ve got to do is to trail Louis 
Beachey.” 


CHAPTER XVII 


HE bare red earth of the ranges was sheeted 
with the pink and purple of flowering rhodo- 
dendrons, the rosy white of mountain-laurel. 

The grass edging the brooks was dotted with bluets. 
The maples and poplars were out in full leaf, and the 
cedars showed a livelier green. The spicy fragrance of 
sassafras and fern wafted out from every ravine. The 
air was full of bird-notes—the clear flute-call of the 
thrush, the harsher one of the blue jay. Against the 
trunk of a lightning-blasted oak a woodpecker tapped 
industriously. May had come to the Cumberlands. 

On a great outcropping of rock beside a noisy 
mountain stream, Constance Lee lay, her hands behind 
her head, staring up into the branches above her. A 
slender, relaxed figure in riding-breeches and a khaki 
shirt, she was, except for her bright head, almost in- 
visible by reason of her protective coloration. But 
neither in outward decoration nor inward joy was she 
in accord with nature. There was no spring song in 
her heart; only a vast dissatisfaction with herself, 
circumstances and life. Her angling-rod lay near her, 
but she felt no impulse to employ it. 

Eight weeks she had been away from New York, 
choosing for her self-elected exile these Kentucky 
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mountains, where Jeffries would least dream of looking 
for her. He would never let her vanish as she had 
without turning many stones to find her—she knew 
him too well to doubt that. But this was surely the 
last place he would imagine her to be. 

It was winter still in the mountains when she came, 
and at first the silence and the bleakness were soothing 
to her. She found the change from the luxurious to 
the primitive life stimulating; for she and Delia were 
practically camping out in Woodson Logan’s rambling 
old log house, and there was plenty of occupation of a 
different sort from any to which she had been accus- 
tomed. Servants, even of the most untrained variety, 
were hard to get in this rugged region, and she had 
only one old man, who served as a hewer of wood and 
drawer of water, and there his accomplishments as 
well as his usefulness ended. 

But as the spring came on and she could spend 
more time out of doors, Constance was stirred by the 
subtle influences about her; the earth resurgently green 
under the soft, misty rains, the cloud-vapors on the 
mountain-tops, the wild flowers, the fragrance, the 
mating-call of birds. 

She had come here for two reasons—one, to escape 
Jeffries, and to wound him as much as possible in 
doing so; the other, to find peace and forgetfulness. 
And all this rapture of nature afire with life only 
roused a sharper, deeper remembrance of their days 
together. 

She had determined to lock him out of her mind— 
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the bolts and bars were strong, forged of her will and 
resolution. Yet he entered in spite of them. 

His dark face; the cool, meditative eyes with that 
warm flash at the sight of her; his smile—no one 
else she had ever seen had just that sort of a smile— 
quick and proud and yet charming! Sometimes she 
felt that it was beyond endurance to be haunted in 
this uncanny way by a man she hated and had good 
reason to hate. It was not only the recent proof 
Beachey had given her of Jeffries’s scheming against 
her and his double-dealing; there was an older and 
more hostile barrier than that between them—a bitter 
grudge of years, a memory that seared her soul and 
roused her to a passion of antagonism. 

They had fenced together with the buttons off, 
and she had pricked him deep—to the heart. She was 
glad of that; and she would make him suffer still more. 
It was not the end between them; he should pay to the 
last farthing, and then add interest to that. 

And yet—if only he had not made all other men 
seem stupid and uninteresting! 

She drifted into a memory of their days at Atlantic 
City—and then sprang to her feet, scarlet with shame 
and exasperation. She stamped her foot on the rock 
and, picking up her cap and fishing-rod, started off. 
She would tramp until she was too tired to think, too 
dog-tired to do anything but sleep. 

Leaping the little stream, she started briskly off 
across the ridge. But she had not taken a dozen 
steps before she stopped and looked round her per- 
plexedly. 
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She had wandered farther than she had realized, 
and now she found it hard to get her bearings. All the 
familiar landmarks were gone. 

The sun had disappeared. A shadowless yellow light 
from a coppery sky lay over everything. The leaves 
of the trees turned up white, like the bellies of dead fish 
in the heavy, lifeless air. 

A storm coming on. A hurricane, perhaps. And 
she was lost! 

Stumbling as she ran, she climbed another hill and 
looked for some sign of shelter. Only an expanse of 
tree-tops. She began to get frightened. Great black 
clouds were rolling up from the west. 

Then; as she topped another slope, she came upon 
an overgrown path, and saw, rising from a hollow be- 
low, a thin, filmy curl of wood smoke. She ran down 
through the trees to a little clearing with a tumble-down 
cabin in the middle of it. 

A barking dog rushed out, snarling and showing 
his teeth, but she kept him off with her rod. Big 
drops of rain had begun to fall. It had grown very 
dark, and a great sword of lightning flashed down, fol- 
lowed by a reverberating peal of thunder. 

She ran to the sagging door of the cabin and beat 
on it with her fists. After a moment it was opened by 
an old woman, who stood surveying her with surly 
suspicion. 

“What do yuh want?” she asked gruffly. 

“Let me in!” Constance panted. “Don’t you see 
the storm?” 

The old woman peered into the gloom. 
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“Looks like we might have a mite of rain. All 
right”—grudgingly. ‘Come in an’ set, ef yuh want to.” 

The door was hardly shut before the tempest broke. 
In those swooping gusts of wind, it seemed as if the 
flimsy cabin must be swept away. The tumult was 
tremendous, sheets of rain beating down on the roof, 
the thunder like a deafening ball of sound tossed 
from one mountain to another. 

Constance, clutching at the seat of her chair, cow- 
ered in the darkness, for the interior of the cabin was 
like midnight, lit only by a tiny blaze from a few 
sticks on the hearth and the white glare of the 
lightning. 

The old woman, undisturbed by the racket, filled 
her pipe and calmly resumed an interrupted occupa- 
tion—laying out playing-cards on a board across her 
knees. Drawn by curiosity, in spite of her tremors, 
Constance stepped over to her. 

“What are you doing?” she asked. 

“Tellin? my fortun’.”” She looked up, and her mouth 
fell open. ; 

Constance had taken off her cap; and as the woman 
drew out a stick from the fireplace to light her pipe, 
the leaping blaze reflected itself in the red burnished 
gold of her braided hair. 

“Blessed ef ’tain’t a gal! What yuh doin’ in them 
boy’s clothes, gal? Hain’t yuh got no modesty?” 

Constance laughed. 

“You wouldn’t expect me to go roaming over these 
hills, and fish and shoot in skirts?” she asked gayly. 

Her questioner sniffed. 
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“Wa’n’t no sech goin’s-on when I was a gal. Wim- 
men was wimmen then.” ‘Then, as if Constance had 
suddenly become an object of real interest to her, she 
looked at her closely. ‘“Whar’re yuh frum?” 

“The Woodson Logan place on Stony Creek. I own 
it now.” 

“So yuh are that woman?” The emphasis was un- 
flattering. “The old Logan place.” She twisted her 
shriveled lips. ‘Huh. I know all about that. Logan 
stole that place from the Jeffrieses. My pap told me; 
he was a surveyor, an’ he run them lines one time fer 
Tom Logan, Woodson’s father. The Logans knowed 
they hadn’t no right to it; but they kep’ on holdin’ it 
jest the same.” 

Constance threw up her head haughtily. She would 
not listen to anything that cast a doubt on her title 
to the property. This old hag was probably a witness 
bought up by Jeffries. She changed the subject. 

“Could you tell my fortune?” 

“Mebbe.” It seemed to Constance that the eyes 
fixed on her so steadily were extraordinarily piercing. 
“Sure yuh want to hear it?” 

The question seemed to hold some meaning obscure 
and sinister. Constance shrank involuntarily, then 
rallied her courage. If it was a dare, she’d take it. 

She nodded. Anything was better than a discus- 
sion of the Jeffries claim. 

“All right, then.” The mountain woman held out 
her clawlike hand. “Cross my palm with silver. 
Shuffle an’ cut—cut ’em three times.” 

This done to her satisfaction, she breathed on the 
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greasy pack, muttered something that sounded like 
an incantation, and then began laying out the cards. 

She bent her head as she studied the spread. The 
firelight etched her witchlike profile grotesquely 
against the shadow. The effect was so eery in that 
dark cabin, with the storm raging outside, that Con- 
stance put up her hand to stop her before she began, 
and then drew it back. 

The fortune-teller shook her head as she looked over 
the cards. 

“Trouble! Trouble! Nothin’ but black keerds 
round yuh, gal. Death an’ destruction an’ loss an’ 
disgrace!” 

Sometimes she raised her voice, and sometimes she 
mumbled so that Constance could not hear the half she 
said—could only catch words and phrases here and 
there. 

“A true lover’—pointing to the king of clubs. 
“Save yuh ef yuh go to him—Crawlin’ sarpints yuh 
think are yer true friends, but ain’t. This queen 0’ 
di’monds an’ the jack that’s here with her— Most 
of all, the jack o’ spades that follers an’ follers yuh 
—p’isens yer ears. 

“Stay with ’em, an’ all these troubles’”—she waved 
her pipe over the array of black cards—“is bound to 
fall on yuh. That jack o’ spades—he’s closer ’n yuh 
think. He’s smooth an’ slick an’ oily, an’ bound to git 
yuh. But yuh give in to him, an’ yuh’ll rue it all th’ 
days o’ yer life. Beware of him, gal!” 

Again the mumble was indistinguishable. The 
woman looked steadily at Constance. 
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“Go back to yer true love, gal. Go back an’ make 
it up with him. Or else the sun’ll never shine fer yuh 
again.” She pushed the cards together in a heap. 
“There’s more I could tell yuh, but I won’t.” 

She craned her neck to peer through the window. 

“Storm’s over. But thar’ll be another comin’ soon. 
We’re in fer a spell o’ weather. Ef yuh wanter git 
back afore night to that place yuh’ve no right to, be 
movin’.” 

Thus dismissed, Constance curtly asked for direc- 
tion as to the shortest way home; then, taking up her 
rod and laying some money on the table, she went out. 

It was an immeasurable relief to breathe the fresh 
air once more after having been cooped up in that 
stifling, smoky cabin. The rain was still falling, but 
gently; the landscape began to grow familiar. She 
was going home. She would get into dry clothes and 
Delia would give her hot tea and cakes. Thank heaven 
she had seen the last of that malevolent old creature! 

She was hurrying up the path when she saw a man 
coming down it. She made a startled, convulsive move- 
ment. For a moment she had thought it was Jeffries— 
It was Jeffries! 

She turned to fly back to the hut in the clearing. 
But his casual, moody glance had already fallen on 
those red-gold braids, her white face. In a few 
strides he was beside her. 

“Constance!” There was amazed, incredulous joy in 
that first cry. “I have found you at last!” He caught 
her cold hands in his. “And here!” The joy was 
slowly blotted from his face, but still he held his 
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ground against a doubt that he would not admit, would 
never admit unless she confirmed it. “Why are you 
here in the Cumberlands?” 

She drew away her hands, her head tilting back, 
an insolent smile on her lips. 

“You know.” 

The muscles of his cheeks contracted. 

“T don’t know’’—sternly. “I never shall know 
until you tell me.” 

She gave the faintest shrug and began to walk 
rapidly up the path. It was a narrow, rocky one, but 
he kept abreast of her. 

“Why are you here?” she asked. 

“T have an appointment to meet Beachey in Cin- 
cinnati day after to-morrow, and before keeping it 
wanted to see some of your co-defendants here along 
the creek.” 

“And I,” she said distinctly, “am here at my own 
home—the Logan place.” 

The rain pattered on the leaves. The wind rustled 
the branches. When he spoke, his voice was strange 
to her. 

“Then you really are Caroline Logan?” 

“Of course I am!” She was contemptuously im- 
patient now. ‘Why pretend? You’ve known it all 
the time.” 

“No”—dully—“TI have not. I wouldn’t believe any 
one else. Why didn’t you tell me so yourself, there at 
Atlantic City?” 

She was defiantly silent; he couldn’t try those legal 
tactics on her, make her the defendant and put her 
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in the witness-box for cross-examination. She refused 
to answer. He did not repeat the question. They 
were half-way up the slope before he spoke again. 

“But why did you run away? Why should you 
have given me a blow like that when you knew I 
loved you? Even if Caroline Logan had gained for 
Beachey the knowledge of how I stood with the coal 
corporation, Constance Lee might have been kinder. 
Don’t hurry so.” He laid his hand on her arm. ‘You 
owe me an explanation, and I’m here to collect the 
debt.” 

“Your debt!”’ she said fiercely, and clenched her 
teeth to keep back a vitriolic stream of words. On an 
occasion, vividly remembered by her and long ago 
forgotten by him, she had learned how implacable he 
could be, but she had never imagined him capable 
of the duplicity he was showing now. Did he still 
think that she was ignorant of his setting a detective 
to watch her, of his code-telegram, his whole elaborate 
scheme to identify Constance Lee with Caroline Logan, 
as Beachey had revealed it to her? She pictured the 
scene between them if she let her temper go. Accusa- 
tions and counter-accusations—he denying to the last; 
she accusing to the last. 

“T repudiate any hypothetical debt to you,” she said 
icily. “If you want to prove its existence, you can 
take it to court with our other difficulties.” 

He looked down at her with an odd, unhappy smile. 

“No court will adjust any of our ditficulties,” he said 
definitely. 

She frowned over the enigmatic statement and 
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groped for its meaning. But before she could question 
him he went on: 

“You were badly advised.” He spoke with a slow 
scorn that made her fingers tighten over her angling- 
rod and wish it were a riding-crop. “You would have 
done better if you had relied on your own wits. You 
underestimate your power. You might have told me 
frankly at Atlantic City that you were Caroline Logan, 
and I would still have confided to you how I stood with 
the coal corporation if you had asked me. The sub- 
terfuge was so unnecessary. You didn’t have to resort 
to the methods you used and that Beachey, no doubt, 
advised. But if you have any idea that you are fighting 
me, put it out of your mind. I renounce all claim to 
the Logan coal-lands.” 

She stopped in her rapid walk and leaned against 
the trunk of a tree, her hands clutching at the bark. 
Her eyes were blazing. 

“J mean it,” he said emphatically. “I shall take 
the legal steps at once. The property is yours, un- 
encumbered by any rights of mine.” 

“Flow generous’—the sneer was like a blemish on 
her face—“to make a gift to me of what is my own. 
If you are withdrawing from the suit, Judge Jeffries, 
it is because you know how absurd and iniquitous your 
claim really is, and you are afraid to have it shown 
up in the final court, where your influence doesn’t 
count. Oh!” She was shaking with passionate in- 
dignation. “How dare you take such an attitude 
with me?” 

“J dare more than that.” There was a blaze in his 
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eyes now. He dragged her hands from the rough tree- 
bark and pressed his lips first to one and then to the 
other. ‘That is for Constance Lee. And this for 
Caroline Logan.” He jerked her to him, his arms close 
about her. “I wouldn’t have dared with Mrs. Lee, but 
Caroline Logan is—different.” 

He kissed her again and again, and then his arms 
fell. She was free. She stood frozen, immovable, 
dumb. He picked up her rod and handed it to her. 
Her fingers mechanically closed about it, and without 
a glance at him she ran blindly up the hill. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


that in a moment she would be beyond the sight 
of Jeffries’s following eyes. She felt instinc- 
tively that he was still standing there. 

A few more steps and she was on the down slope. 
The house was in sight. But what was happening 
there? A buckboard stood before the door, and a 
figure in a raincoat was on the porch. 

She paused and drew a quick breath. Beachey! 
Was she beset with hallucinations—persons popping up 
without rime or reason as in a nightmare? She had 
not expected Beachey. Why had he come? 

She dropped down on a stone, feeling that she had 
not the strength to meet him. Never in her life had 
she so wanted to be alone. The emotional strain of the 
last five minutes had been more than she could bear. 
She was sobbing, and the tears were running down her 
cheeks. 

But she could not stay out there in the woods. They 
would soon be organizing a searching party for her. 
There was nothing to do but carry on—meet Beachey 
and play the delighted hostess in such fashion as she 
could. Screened by the bushes, she could steal into 
the house by way of the kitchen, relieve Delia’s anxiety 
and get into some dry things before she saw him. 
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She dragged herself up and, diverging from the path, 
cut across the vegetable garden and softly opened the 
kitchen door. As she entered, the sound of voices 
reached her from the living-room. 

“Why, you know her, Mr. Beachey,’ Delia was 
saying, evidently in answer to some question of his. 
“She’s the proudest thing on earth, and sore and bitter 
all the way through. She wouldn’t see him or listen 
to him, not if he came crawling to her on his knees. 
Oh, no; you needn’t bother about that. Anyhow, I’ve 
kept a pretty sharp lookout for him myself, like you 
told me to. Gee! He must have been in some state 
when she ieft him flat—wasn’t he?” 

Beachey’s reserved tone was shot with sardonic satis- 
faction. 

“Hm! Yes. Orpheus certainly sought his lost 
Eurydice. You are perhaps not familiar with the allu- 
. sion, Delia, but, although classical, it is apt. He 
sought her, if one might judge from his expression, 
through the length and breadth of hell. Then recently 
he came back to Kentucky.” 

“Kentucky?”—sharply. “Why, he might show up 
here any minute!” 

“Just so. That is one reason for my visit. I think 
you and I must persuade Mrs. Lee to return East.” 

“Thank the Lord! I’ve had enough of these old 
mountains, and I guess she has, too. And he’s the kind 
you’ve got to watch out for. Jim wrote me that he’d- 
been out to the track and put him through a regular 
third degree more than once.” 

“Ah! You have heard from DeVries, then? But 
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of course.” Constance knew that when Beachey 
adopted that indifferent tone, he was alertly interested. 
“He has been more or less in Perry Gabriel’s com- 
pany. What is the game there?” He was wasting 
no subtleties on Delia. He came out with his ques- 
tions flat. 

“Perry Gabriel?” Delia was disappointingly as- 
tonished. “Why, Jim hasn’t written me anything 
about it! What do you suppose he can be doing 
with him?” 

“That” —dryly—“is what I hoped to learn from 
you. If you are holding anything back, Delia, you 
had better tell me at once, and save DeVries and your- 
self trouble. If he is trying to put over something 
with Gabriel without my knowledge, he will find him- 
self in—well, rather a bad box.” 

“Oh, Mr. Beachey, I am sure it isn’t anything like 
that! Jim’s off the old line for good. He promised 
me. He——” 

“Go on.” The voice was iron sheathed in velvet. 

“FHe—well, he’s got some big scheme on. I don’t 
know what it is, but it’s straight, ’'m sure it is. And 
he says it means a killing. He won’t even tell me 
about it, except that it’s a horse-deal. And if he’s so 
thick with Perry Gabriel, that must be it.” 

“No doubt.”” He dropped the subject. 

Constance knew that he had either gained the in- 
formation he wanted or that Delia had convinced him 
of her ignorance of DeVries’s plans. She heard him 
walk to the window. 

“Surely she is not often out so late as this?’ he said 
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anxiously. “Hm. If she’s not here in ten minutes 
I am going out to look for her.” 

He had done with Delia. There would be no fur- 
ther discourse. And Constance, understanding this, 
roused herself to the need of immediate and concealing 
action. 

Tiptoeing back to the door, she opened and slammed 
it, and ran across the floor, calling, 

“Delia!” 

Delia hurried out. 

“Oh, here you are at last! What do you think?” 
excitedly. ‘Mr. Beachey’s here!” 

With a fine simulation of pleased surprise. Con- 
stance dropped her rod, clattering, to a chair. 

“And Jook at me!” She was astonished at the 
naturalness of her voice. “See that he has everything 
he wants and tell him to make himself comfortable. 
I’ll be down as soon as I can change.” 

She dashed up the stairs, and as Delia started to 
follow, waved her back. 

“No, no! IJ’ll do for myself. Mr. Beachey must 
be hungry, and I’m ravenous. You give all your 
attention to dinner.” 

Alone in her own room, she stood clasping and un- 
clasping her hands. She was crazy—she must be! 
_ The things that had happened to her to-day could not 
be true. Jeffries! That scene with him in the woods. 
His kisses still burning on her face. And now this. 
It was all monstrous and incomprehensible. Delia and 
Beachey! Surely a series of hallucinations. In a daze 
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she unbraided her hair and began to dry it with a 
towel. 

She had heard—heard with her own ears—Delia and 
Beachey discussing her private affairs. And the evi- 
dent understanding between them showed that it was 
not for the first time. Delia, on whose fidelity she 
would have staked her life, was Beachey’s spy, and 
Beachey, her guide and mentor, on whose worldly 
and professional knowledge she had relied so long and 
trustingly, had stooped to this indecent, indelicate 
prying. 

It could not be! She must in some way have mis- 
interpreted, misunderstood them. It was their way 
of protecting her. But how she resented that way! 
And what was this mystery about DeVries? His full 
attention belonged to her stable. And yet Delia had 
just spoken of some scheme of his to make a “killing” 
of which she was ignorant. 

Was all the world in a conspiracy to cheat and 
deceive her? Why were the two persons she had 
trusted utterly conniving and conspiring behind her 
back? 

Although her anger grew more intense, her heart 
burned with pain. She wanted to sweep down to them 
like one of the Furies, tell them what she had over- 
heard and drive them from the house. And she wanted 
to sob to them like a heartbroken child and beg them 
to tell her that she was wrong. 

She had no idea how to meet the situation. But as 
she dressed, her cooler judgment asserted itself. She 
visualized herself confronting them, just as she had 
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visualized herself confronting Jeffries, and foresaw the 
results—Delia protesting her devotion and justifying 
her motives; Beachey using all his plausibility to make 
the incident trivial and inconsequential—a few idle 
words between the maid and himself, indiscreet—he 
admitted it—and in rather bad taste, but prompted by 
his desire to protect her from annoyance, and surely 
forgivable. 

The unexplainable, smarting something in their con- 
fidential manner, she would never be able to put into 
words—the feeling that Beachey was using her for 
his own ends and had in some way coerced Delia into 
helping him. She saw plainly that it would be futile 
to cgme out into the open in order to discover what 
she was determined to know. 

But—she shut her white teeth—there were other 
methods of impelling confidence. Clay Jeffries had 
told her that she underestimated her powers. Well, 
at least she knew her power over Beachey. And she 
would use it mercilessly this evening—play Delilah 
until she had coaxed from him the secrets she wanted. 

Just about to slip into a frock, she looked at it 
consideringly and discarded it, and searched for an- 
other more alluring. Of all times in her life she must 
look the siren to-night. She chose, finally, a filmy 
- pale-green thing that fell away from her shoulders and 
brought out the whiteness of her skin, the red gleams 
in her hair, deepened the blue of her eyes and the © 
feverish glow on her cheeks. She tried the effect of a 
wreath of glittery green leaves, and an etherial, entranc- 
ing witch looked back at her from the mirror. 
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She ran down the stairs and into the living-room. 
Beachey had heard her coming and was at the door 
to meet her. 

“Ah-h!” He looked at her as if he could not drag 
his eyes from her. “Constance!” His voice caught. 

She drew her hands away and moved over to the 
fire. He followed. 

“Good Lord!” He passed his hand across his fore- 
head. ‘You blinded me. You're no sight for a monk- 
ish old man.” He stepped back and surveyed her 
with exaggerated awe. ‘Undine, just risen from some 
fountain in the forest! You must come away from 
this place at once; you can’t go on growing more beau- 
tiful every minute.” 

“T’ve only begun,” she said wickedly. “I'll be 
twice as beautiful when I’ve had my dinner. Now 
I am just a poor little starved wolf. Oh, Delia, here 
you are with the cocktails! Lift your glass high, Mr. 
Beachey. To the confusion of our enemies, the pros- 
perity of our friends!” 

She was so warm in her welcome that Beachey could 
not doubt her pleasure in seeing him again. And she 
was flatteringly cast down when he told her that he 
was leaving on the eleven-o’-clock train; he had a case 
coming on before the Federal Court in Cincinnati and 
had stopped over between trains to see her. 

“And, by the way,” he added. “I have to ask 
your forgiveness. Just before I started I found that 
a stupid clerk had forgotten to remail your letters. 
So I brought them with me.” He was a shade too 
easy in his explanations. 
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“Forgive your I thank you for not having bothered 
me with them before. I knew that I had left no loose 
ends which you could not gather up.” 

But she was wondering what motive he could have 
had in withholding her letters and bringing them to 
her now. 

During the delicious little dinner that Delia served 
them, Constance insisted that Beachey do all the talk- 
ing; she wanted to listen and ask questions. Had he 
seen Nannie Wendell? How was DeVries getting on 
with Joybells? 

“You must come back and find out all those things 
for yourself,” he said. “Seriously, after your escapade 
to-day I sha’n’t be able to sleep nights. Go to some 
place*on the coast, where you can enjoy yourself and 
where I can keep in touch with you more readily than 
Ican here. I want you within call when this coal-lands 
case comes up. You agree, don’t you?” 

She nodded brightly. 

“T’ll leave in a day or two. I’m about fed up on the 
wilderness.” 

He showed his satisfaction, and was about to put 
it into words when he stopped with a sudden recol- 
lection. 

“Oh, I have some good news for you. I was advised 
to sell that N. Y. P. stock of yours, and did so. It 
dropped five points the next day and is still toboggan- 
ing. You are twenty thousand dollars richer.” 

“Really? Why, Mr. Beachey, you are better than 
Santa Claus. I wish you came round with such news 
every day.” 
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“I will, if you make a point of it.” The long look 
that accompanied the words made them serious. 

When Constance rose, Beachey went over to his 
suitcase on the window-seat and took from it a quantity 
of letters. These he brought over and laid on the table 
beside her chair. One packet of them, separate from 
the others, was secured by a rubber band. She recog- 
nized Jeffries’s handwriting. She pushed the whole heap 
aside. 

“Thank you for bringing them,” she said; “but I 
won’t look over them now. You are only here until 
eleven.” She smiled up at him engagingly. 

He still lingered. 

“These,” he said, tapping the packet, “are from Jef- 
fries, I think.” 

“Are they?”—glancing at them languidly. “What 
an impertinence!” 

But to her, at that moment, the real impertinence 
lay in Beachey’s having separated the letters and now 
standing guard over them. 

“Tf that’s the way you feel,’’ he said, gathering them 
up swiftly, “let us dispose of them.” He slipped off 
the band and held them toward the fire. 

She suppressed a sharp expostulation, realizing that 
if she stopped him his jealous suspicions of her deeper 
interest in Jeffries would be confirmed and that he 
would be reticent for the rest of the evening. 

“Burn them by all means,” she said indifferently; 
and as he obeyed her she sat motionless, watching the 
paper curl and blacken, with a strange feeling at her 
heart. Her whole spirit rose up against this daring dis- 
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regard of her rights, and she promised herself reprisals. 

Beachey threw a fresh log on the fire and sank back 
in a deep chair, his coffee on the little pie-crust table 
beside him. He looked and felt thoroughly contented. 
The tricky ruse had not failed. 

“Tell me,” said Constance, when he had lighted his 
cigar; “are there any new developments in the coal- 
lands case? It is still set for June?” 

“Still set,” he replied; “but I have an idea that it 
won’t come up. I have an appointment to meet Jeffries 
in Cincinnati on my present trip, and my suspicion is 
that he’s planning to offer a compromise.” 

“In Cincinnati? He’s in Kentucky, then?” 

“Yes; he came out to attend a conference of politi- 
cians, I believe.” 

From the moment he had spoken of Jeffries she was 
aware that he was watching her, not yet fully con- 
vinced, in spite of the episode of the letters. 

“Tf he wants to compromise’”—Beachey pressed the 
tips of his fingers together—“I can probably effect a 
good settlement. But remembering what you said 
about making him bite the dust, I have hesitated. 
What do you think?” 

She threw out her arms in a wide gesture, bending 
forward as if courtesying to him and looking up at 
him through her lashes. 

“T am leaving it entirely in your competent hands. 
What does my poor judgment amount to?” 

Beachey turned slightly in his chair and, resting his 
cheek on his hand, looked at her steadily. As he 
gazed, his thin, sallow face flushed, his eyes burned. 
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In this quaint, old-fashioned room, she seemed nearer 
to him than she had ever been before, and certainly 
more disturbingly, enchainingly lovely. 

Suddenly she began to laugh—that gay, infectious 
laughter which was one of her greatest charms. 

“You spend your life in reading other people’s 
thoughts, Mr. Beachey, and keeping your own in a 
secret vault with a patent lock. But I know the com- 
bination, and can walk in quite easily. Yovrre still 
wondering if I did not, as Nannie Wendell would phrase 
it, fall more or less for Judge Jeffries.” 

Her suuden turning of the tables on him was dis- 
concerting, but only for a moment. 

“You are the wizard’s daughter,” he said. “I confess 
that such an idea did occur to me. But, my dear girl, 
wasn’t it justified by your own actions? You were, you 
remember, to send me a report from Atlantic City, and 
you didn’t do it—after you had the information you 
went to get.” 

“And you attributed that to sentimental reasons?” 
She was mockingly reproachful. ‘“Can’t you see that. 
it was a point of honor? I thought that, no matter what 
his limitations might be, he was honest and, in a way, 
high-minded. He gave me his confidence, and I felt 
foolishly that I couldn’t use it for my own advantage. 
One must have some illusions, some faith in human 
nature, if one is to live at all.” Her face quivered. 
She was thinking not only of Jeffries but of Delia and 
Beachey as well. “And when I learned from you that. 
he had had me shadowed by a detective— Mr. 
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Beachey, how did you discover that the detective was 
hired by him?” 

“By whom else?” 

She noticed the evasion of a direct reply. Neverthe- 
less, his question was unanswerable. Of course it must 
have been Jeffries. Still, she was almost sure of one 
thing: that he was drawing deductions and not speaking 
from certain knowledge. 

“True,” she said thoughtfully. “No one else would 
have had a motive for watching me. But how did 
Jeffries get his inkling that I was Caroline Logan? 
Have you any idea?” 

CONT Ouee 

Sitting here so negligently, smoking, he was yet on 
guard, and she knew it. The slight pause he always 
made before answering a question was the least bit 
accentuated. He was twirling a pencil in his fingers, 
and the veil of inscrutability had fallen over his eyes 
—sure signs that he had something to conceal. She 
pouted adorably. 

“Louis, I am disappointed in you. I thought maybe 
some agent you had investigating his affairs had found 
that out.” 

She had never before called him by his first name. 
As she said it, it was a caress. The fever she stirred 
in him flamed through the torpidity of his eyes. He 
‘threw down the pencil and stretched out his hand to 
take hers. 

“My dear child, I had no agents on this case until 
he went to Atlantic City—and then I sent you.” 

Her heart leaped, and then stopped. An admission 
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at last—an admission that nullified all those other 
things he had told her. 

Afraid that she might show her agitation and that 
he would notice some change in her expression, she rose 
and, moving over to the piano, began to play, humming 
under her breath. She wanted to cry out, “Then how 
did you know of that code-telegram you said he re- 
ceived in Philadelphia and which caused him to take 
the train I was on?” 

His statements had been a tissue of falsehoods, meant 
to separate her from Jeffries. People had warned her 
of Beachey. But she had never believed them. 

He had risen and was standing on the hearth rug. 
By some trick of light the shadow of his face was 
thrown on the wall beyond her—a sharply etched pro- 
file, thin-lipped, predatory—the knave of spades! Her 
hands crashed on the keys. She shivered and, turning 
from the piano, came slowly back to him. 

“ ‘Beside me, singing in the wilderness,’ ” he mur- 
mured. He threw aside all pretenses of friendship and 
showed openly his consuming passion for her. “Shut 
out from the world together. Constance, do you know 
what you are to me? The beauty of the universe, a 
strain of music always in my ears, the i 

She shook her head doubtfully. 

“But you think strange things of me, Louis. That 
morning, in your office, you thought— What sort of 
man do you fancy I might most care for, anyway?” 

“J don’t know. Tell me.” 

“More than anything else, he must be a companion. 
And what companionship could I have with a man who 
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has always lived above the experiences and struggles 
I have known? He, too, must have fought with the 
beasts at Ephesus, and suffered famine and shipwreck, 
and thrown away all finicky scruples to reach his goal.” 

A white flame of triumph swept over his face. He 
caught her in his arms, but she pushed him back. 

“How far would you go for me, Louis?” 

“To the limit—beyond the limit! I never stopped 
at anything yet to get what I wanted for myself. And 
for you—I’d wreck the world. Once sure of you, 
Constance, I could go on and achieve anything.” 

“You'd lie and steal for me?” 

His mouth twitched up at one corner. 

“You haven’t included murder and treason.” He 
was crushing her hands in his. ‘Those, too—unhesi- 
tatingly. I’d smash the whole decalogue at once for 
you. Set me a task, my dear, which involves all those 
peccadillos, and Ill perform it.” 

“T know it, Louis. Oh’’—with a glance at the clock 
—‘there is the buckboard for you! You have just 
time to catch the train. Delia! Delia!” She called 
twice before he could stop her. “Gather up Mr. 
Beachey’s things and put them in the buckboard. 
Good-by, Louis. I will see you in New York next 
week,” 


CHAPTER XIX 


HE horses started. Constance, still forcing her- 
self to smile, waved her hand. The buckboard 
passed from the radius of light pouring from 

the open door and was at once engulfed in the darkness. 
Constance turned to the stairs. 

“Don’t come up, Delia,” she said. ‘I’m dead beat.” 
Her feet were like lead; she could hardly drag them 
from step to step. . 

Locking her door, she began slowly to undress. As 
the green frock slipped to the floor, she looked down 
at it, and then, in a spasm of disgust, picked it up and 
hurled it to the farthest corner of the room. 

Apathy submerged the temporary gust. She lay in 
her bed, past thinking or feeling, it seemed to her, 
sighing for the sleep that would not come. Instead, 
the whole procession of the day’s events began to march 
before her—a dizzying, jumbled line, out of all regular 
formation. Now and then she fell into a sort of coma, 
and roused from it, wondering if she had slept and had 
a fantastic dream. 

There seemed a crash of dissonant chords in her 
brain. And yet more and more clearly one definite 
theme sang above them. Jeffries had not lied. He 
had not played the cheap, shifty game Beachey had 
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She thought of their meeting in the woods. She hated 
herself for the way she had treated him, and hated him. 
for his rude and passionate good-by. But her face 
burned and her heart beat faster at the remembrance. 

She thought of her evening with Beachey and 
writhed. It was she who had stooped, she who was un- 
worthy, not Jeffries. 

She rose very early in the morning and began a 
letter to him. She covered many sheets of paper, and 
then, stopping to read them over, tore them up. Her 
explanation sounded foolish and apologetic. Even if 
she had wronged him, she was in a measure excused 
by Beachey’s misrepresentation of the facts. But 
there was no excuse for Jeffries’s outrageous leavetak- 
ing of her. 

She reached for a fresh caine of paper and began 
again—a formal line or two, asking if he could make 
it convenient to come and see her before she left for 
the East, as there was a matter of importance she 
wished to discuss with him. 

This, tov, displeased her. In making the request 
she humbled herself and imposed something on him. 
If she could only word the note so as to leave the 
burden of decision—to come, or not to come—with 
him! 

She tried a different phrasing, but the effect was 
the same. She was about to throw her pen down 
and give up when suddenly an idea came to her—a 
pure-gold ingot of an idea which committed her to 
nothing and left him free to act.as he chose. She had 
recollected the windfall of twenty thousand dollars that 
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Beachey had mentioned the night before. Dipping 
her pen in ink, she wrote a check and then her letter: 


My Dear Jupce JEFFRIiEs: 

My faith in your colt, Sleighbells, is so great that I am 
venturing to ask you if you will be good enough to under- 
take a commission for me, and place the amount of the 
enclosed check, ten thousand dollars, on him to win in the 
forthcoming Wideawake Stakes at Latonia. Trusting that 
I am not asking too great a favor, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Constance LEE. 


Folding the note, she addressed it to Beechlands and 
put it in her pocket, deciding to walk down to the vil- 
lage after breakfast and post it with her own hands. 

Her eyes fell on the torn-up letters she had written, 
and she carefully gathered the scraps together and 
burned them in the fireplace. It was still too early for: 
breakfast and, returning to the desk, she sat, her chin 
on her hand, looking out at the wet branches and lis- 
tening to the drip of rain on the roof. 

She felt utterly bereft and alone. She had never 
realized before how entirely she depended on Delia and. 
Beachey—and they had both failed her. At last she 
got up from her chair and, taking the sheaf of mail 
Beachey had brought her, went downstairs. 

She pretended to be absorbed in this during break- 
fast. But although she drank her coffee she ate noth- 
ing, and Delia was quick to notice it. 

“Don’t you feel well this morning?” she asked 
solicitously. ‘You look tired.” 

“I am tired, and more than tired.” Constance 
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pushed the letters from her. “Delia, I want to tell you 
that I heard every word you and Mr. Beachey. said 
last night.” 

Delia dropped one of the cups to the floor and 
stooped to pick up the pieces. 

“JT don’t understand it,” Constance continued. “I 
never shall understand it. Does Mr. Beachey pay you 
to spy on me and report to him? You might as well 
tell me everything, for I mean to know just how far 
this thing goes.” 

Delia began to cry. 

“T never spied on you, never! Mr. Beachey said that 
you were in a terrible position and he didn’t want you 
bothered by that Jeffries man. He said that jt would 
be helping you if I let him know everything that 
came up.” 

“T don’t think I’ve ever given either you or Beachey 
reason to treat me as a child.” 

“He said you were in danger. Why, Mrs. Lee— 
Connie—I’ve always taken care of you since we were 
girls together. I’m older. You know I wouldn’t do 
anything to hurt you. You’ve just about killed me, 
asking if I’d taken pay for—for spying on you.” 

Constance leaned back in her chair. Delia was 
merely Beachey’s tool. It was idle either to blame 
her or to try to rouse in her any feeling of culpability. 

“Very well,” she said coldly. ‘We'll say no more 
about it. But if you try to play watch-dog for Beachey 
again, you and I will have to part. Now, what is this 
scheme of DeVries’ that you were speaking of?” 

Delia’s sobs increased. 
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“T don’t know anything about it. I told Mr. Beachey 
TI didn’t. All I know is that the day we left New York 
Jim telephoned me and said that we’d be married and 
go to Havana next winter and that I’d be wearing 
diamonds.” 

“T see.” Constance picked up her letters and moved 
away from the table. She stood at the fireplace, her 
foot on the fender, frowning over the puzzle. ‘Well, 
I guess the sooner I get back to my stable the better.” 


Whether or not her suspicions of DeVries were justi- 
fied, she knew that during her absence the trainer had 
had an unusually free hand. 

Toward the end of April he had taken Mrs. Lee’s 
string of horses, including Joybells and Jeffries’s Sleigh- 
bells, to the West, as all his engagements before the 
August meeting at Saratoga were in that territory. 

Joybells had made a fair showing in one or two 
starts at Lexington—nothing sensational. It was 
DeVries’s policy, as he explained in his reports to Mrs. 
Lee, to hold the horse more or less under cover, giving 
him just enough racing to keep him on edge for a 
dramatic comeback at Saratoga. And, so far, his 
performances had been satisfactory and encouraging. 

But the trainer’s reports to Jeffries on Sleighbells 
were not so cheering. He complained that, although 
the colt was in fair condition, the animal was showing 
signs of the same temperamental fault that character- 
ized his brother, Joybells—the same lackadaisical un- 
willingness to try. On the two occasions that he had 
faced the barrier he had been spiritless and indifferent, 
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and, in DeVries’s opinion, his chances for the Wide- 
awake, the big juvenile stakes at Latonia, which Jef- 
fries had set his heart on winning, were unquestionably 
thin. 

After the colt’s second defeat in a field of mediocre 
quality, Jeffries, who had come to Lexington to see the 
trial, looked up DeVries in the paddock. 

“We might as well retire that fellow,” he said curtly. 
“He hasn’t got it in him.” 

DeVries rolled his gum in his mouth. 

“Oh, I wouldn’t take snap judgment,” he tempo- 
rized. “He might come round and surprise you yet, 
Judge.” 

Jeffries was skeptical. He was not in an optimistic 
mood. For weeks, bad luck had been his shadow. 
Fate had loaded her dice, and they had fallen steadily 
against him. The whole chain of events was myste- 
rious and perplexing—the inexplicable disappearance 
of the woman he loved, the coal corporation’s equally 
inexplicable withdrawal of support. Even in politics 
an unexpected opposition had developed, and he dis- 
covered that the campaign was going to be more ex- 
pensive than he had thought. And now the disappoint- 
ment of finding that the colt, which had given promise 
of being a phenomenon, was only a dud! 

He took the successive blows standing, and, although 
haggard, met the world smiling, carrying the same easy 
air of victory that he had always worn. But turning 
the matter of Sleighbells over in his mind, he looked 
glum. 

“After what I’ve seen to-day, DeVries, he’ll have to 
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come around considerably to have a chance in the 
Wideawake,” he said shortly. “Ship him back to 
Beechlands.” 

DeVries realized that he had gone too far. He had 
a settled plan, and Jeffries mustn’t be allowed to inter- 
fere with it. 

“Oh, look here, Judge,” he urged hastily; “don’t do 
that just yet. We’re through here this week, and I’d 
about made up my mind to lay off the Louisville meet- 
ing, anyhow—got nothing just right for what’s there 
—and move my string over to the old Oakley track 
to get ready for Latonia. Ill have a chance then 
to try out a theory I’ve got in regard to this colt 
and maybe clear up what’s ailing him. If it works, 
we might land the Wide-awake even yet. And, mean- 
while, it won’t cost you a cent unless I make good.” 

“You're crazy, DeVries!” 

“No; just interested. And I’ve got enough faith left 
to gamble my services and a month’s feed bills that I 
am right. How about it, Judge? Shall we let things 
ride until Latonia opens, and see how we make out? 
Just give me a free hand for a month, Judge. Trust 
this youngster entirely to me. I bragged that I can 
handle the Bonny Bells get, and I want to prove it.” 

Jeffries was rather touched. The Bonny Bells colts 
meant a great deal to him, and DeVries’s faith in them 
was heartening. There was wistfulness as well as 
disappointment in his eyes as he looked at the splendid 
two-year-old which had just disgraced his colors. 

“Very well,” he said; “have it your own way. You 
needn’t be afraid of any interference from me’’—recall- 
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ing his political engagements. “I shall be too busy 
for the next month even to think of a race-track. Take 
Sleighbells with my blessing, and if, by a miracle, you 
should succeed with him, no one will give you fuller 
credit than I.” 

He shook hands and turned back to the club-house. 
DeVries, with a canny smile on his hard, weather- 
beaten face, watched him until he disappeared from 
the paddock, and then left the track to look up the 
railroad agent and make arrangement for the shipment 
of his horses. 

Two days later he was comfortably quartered with 
his outfit in the line of stables at the back of the 
Oakley race-track on the outskirts of Cincinnati—a 
spot well chosen for his purpose, free from interference 
since thére were practically no other horses there at 
the time, and so conveniently near Latonia, on the other 
side of the Ohio River that, when the time came to 
move there, he could jog his charges over without any 
of the nervous fret incident to a railroad journey. 

If there was anything in his plan of schooling Sleigh- 
bells in seclusion, conditions could not have been better. 
And yet, after they were settled, he pursued a course 
which he would have found hard to explain to Jeffries. 

He left the colt which he was supposed to be training 
for the Wideawake almost entirely to his assistants 
and devoted all his time and attention to Joybells. 

An expert would have said that, in view of the fact he 
had no immediate race in sight, Joybells was being 
trained too fine. The stable-hands didn’t hesitate to 
comment on it among themselves. 
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But DeVries permitted no criticism from his staff 
and followed his own peculiar methods. He would 
often have the two horses worked together, and as he 
noted their similarity in that high, dancing step and the 
forward thrust of the head, a gleam of avid satisfaction 
would come and go in his narrow, squinting eyes. 

He spent hours in experimenting with toe-weights 
and boots and bandages, so as to make Joybells on the 
next test conform more closely to the younger horse’s 
loose, less practiced stride. 

As the date neared for the opening of Latonia, his 
attention to the one horse and neglect of the other in- 
creased. Anyone would have been justified in con- 
cluding from his attitude that it was Joybells who was 
a candidate for the Wideawake and Sleighbells who 
was being reserved for the later contests at Saratoga. 

He even routed Uncle Ike, the dean of the stable- 
hands, out of his quarters back of Joybells’ stall and 
slept there himself. And late at night, when the crap- 
games were over and the swipes had all bedded down 
in the straw, he would steal in on the sleeping horse 
with a lantern and, hanging a blanket over the door, 
engage in certain mysterious rites. 

One night a stable-boy returning late from town, 
had his curiosity excited by a flicker of lantern-light 
from the dark stall—DeVries for once had been careless 
—and had peeped through a knot-hole. Inside he saw 
Joybells tethered in such a way as to make protest im- 
possible while the trainer seemed to be performing some 
sort of dental operation on his mouth. 

But the boy was a cocaine addict, called “Snowbird” 
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about the stables; so when he told his story the next 
morning he was merely accused of having taken one 
sniff too many. 

Uncle Ike had an experience, however, a day or two 
later, which roused more attention. 

While valeting Joybells out in front of his stall one 
morning, he paused suddenly as he ran his currycomb 
down toward the horse’s slender pastern and let out a 
squawk. “Hey, boss! Come yere!” he called excitedly 
to DeVries, who was standing not far away. “Is my 
eyes failin’ me, or whut is it? Dis yer hawss oughter 
have fo’ w’ite stockin’s. Dat’s de way I allus tell him 
from Sleighbells, wich has on’y th’ee. An’ now look! 
Dat off hind laig has tu’ned yaller, jes like his brother’s. 
Ain’t nq diffrunce now betwixt ’em, not no mo’ ’n dey is 
’twixt ag 

“Shut up, nigger!” DeVries caught him by the 
shoulder and gave him a jerk which sent him a dozen 
feet away. ‘Better cut out that bootleg gin, Ike.” He 
pulled himself together and gave a forced laugh. “I’ve 
noticed that those old lamps of yours are getting sort 
of twisted lately. S’pose you chase yourself over to 
the pump and wash ’em out with some salt and water 
—then maybe you'll see plainer. Go on now, and leave 
your rag and bucket with me. I'll finish with the 
horse.” 

When Uncle Ike came back, the illusion which had 
so startled him had disappeared. Joybells, as De- 
Vries pointed out, had now his customary four white 
stockings. 

“Don’t let anybody else hear this foolishness, Ike,” 
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he warned, “‘or they’ll sure think you’re going bughouse. 
And I want you to stick round this stall pretty close 
to-day, too. Ive got to go to town, and I don’t want 
Joybelis pestered in any way—he’s too nervous. If any 
one comes nosing round, you shoo ’em away.” 

Uncle Ike, being only human, confided the trick 
his vision had played him to a crony, and the tale, cir- 
culating through the stable, eventually reached the 
Snowbird, who, later in the day, eeled his way in at 
the back of Joybells’ quarters while Uncle Ike nodded 
at the front door. 

Among other things, he found stuffed into a crevice 
the yellow-stained rag which DeVries had used that 
morning in cleaning the horse, and also hidden on a 
shelf a bottle of chestnut dye. 


CHAPTER XX 


ILE the curious Snowbird pried into his 
secrets, DeVries sat in the lobby of a Cincin- 
nati hotel, holding a low-toned conversation 

with Perry Gabriel—so low-toned that it was tantaliz- 
ing in the extreme to a scrunched-up figure with a derby 
hat pulled down to his ears who had maneuvered him- 
self to a position on the other side of a pillar and was 
trying vainly to overhear what was said. 

It was due to no foresight or detective acumen that 
John Bell was present at the interview. He was fol- 
lowing another trail; and no one could have been more 
surprised than he when, looking up from his newspaper, 
he saw Gabriel and DeVries meet. 

But he was not one to overlook a gift of the gods 
so adventitiously tossed in his lap, and at once he began 
to work his unobtrusive way toward them. Yet, as 
already said, he gained little for his pains. Strain 
his ears as he might, he could catch only an occasional 
detached word or phrase. Once, Gabriel raised his. 
voice querulously. 

“Can’t you put it through on less money? The odds, 
you say, will be as good as twenty to one.” 

“Maybe they will; maybe they won’t,” DeVries said 
stubbornly. ‘You never can tell. S’pose a hint should 
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the price would go. There’s already some whispering 
among those niggers of mine. I’m going to put ’em 
wise to-night and let ’em clean up on the race. That'll 
keep their mouths shut. But, all things considered, 
I figure we’ll be lucky if we get the money down at 
an average of ten to one. Besides, Mr. Gabriel, what 
difference does it make? You ain’t really risking any- 
thing—just lending ’em the jack for an hour or so. 
This is a sure thing, I tell you. Come out to the barn 
with me and see for yourself.” 

“No, no!” Gabriel’s tone was panicky. “I can’t 
be mixed up in this in any way—no connection with it, 
that could possibly come out. That was the reason I 
didn’t want you to come up to my room, but to see me 
here in the lobby as if we’d met by accident. Now, as 
to putting out this money—”’ His voice dropped again, 
and Bell could catch nothing further. 

They talked on a few minutes longer; then, as an 
elevator door clanged open on the other side of the 
lobby, Bell heard a stifled gasp—‘‘Good God!”—from 
Gabriel, and, peeping round his pillar, saw Beachey 
emerging from the car. 

“Hell!” muttered DeVries, almost as much shaken. 
‘“‘What’s he doing here?” 

But the lawyer’s appearance was no surprise to Beli. 
He had followed Beachey all the way out from New 
York, except for one brief interval when he had found 
his man missing from their train after it had left a little 
junction up at the eastern tip of Kentucky. Even then, 
he was not long in putting two and two together. The 
junction, as he knew from his previous visit to this 
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locality, was the point from which a little branch road 
wound off up into the mountains, with a station near 
the Logan coal property, and he immediately drew the 
conclusion that Beachey had gone there to see Con- 
stance Lee. This was the hiding-place she had chosen 
—her old home back in the Cumberlands. 

There were, of course, a dozen other plausible 
reasons that might have led the lawyer to stop over 
for a run up to the disputed tract; but Bell was sure 
he was right. 

From the next stopping-place he hurried back to the 
junction; but while he was waiting for a train out up 
the branch, Beachey returned on an incoming one and 
crossed over to the main-line platform with the evident 
intention of taking the west-bound express due in five 
minutes. 

This threw Bell into something of a quandary. 
Should he undertake what might be a wild-goose chase 
up the branch, or should he for the present hold to the 
trail of the lawyer and come back to investigate the 
possibilities of the Logan tract later on? 

Obviously, the latter was the wiser course, and there- 
fore he followed Beachey on board the express, left it 
with him at Cincinnati the next morning, and having 
seen him to his hotel, sat down in the lobby to wait 
further developments. 

It was at this point that, peering round the corner 
of his newspaper, he was startled at seeing the meeting 
between DeVries and Gabriel. At first he could hardly 
believe his eyes; then the suggestion came that possibly 
they were here to confer with Beachey. But their 
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consternation at the sight of the lawyer quickly un- 
deceived. 

Beachey, as he stepped from the elevator, was prob- 
ably as astounded to see Gabriel and DeVries as they 
were tosee him. But beyond a slight start, which might 
have been assumed, he gave no hint of it. 

His filmed glance rested upon them for a moment, 
and then he came toward them. 

“Ah, Mr. Gabriel! DeVries! An unexpected 
pleasure to find you two here—and together.” He 
was never more bland, and yet both men were oddly 
flushed and embarrassed. “Rather a far cry from 
Broadway, isn’t it, Mr. Gabriel?” he asked pleasantly. 

“Rather.” Gabriel gave a poor imitation of a man 
completely at ease. 

“Mr. Gabriel’s out for the opening at Latonia,” 
DeVries broke in. “We just ran into each other a 
minute ago.” He swallowed, as he saw Beachey’s 
eyes drop to the cigarette stubs and ashes strewn about 
Gabriel’s chair. “Er—that is, only a few minutes ago. 
He’s been asking what I think of my prospects for 
the meeting.” 

“Naturally,” Beachey nodded. “And what do you 
think, DeVries? Now I’—with a smile—“take very 
little interest in racing; and yet down here in this at- 
mosphere my Kentucky blood asserts itself.” 

He drew up a chair and sat down. 

“T am here on a case in the Federal Court which will 
hold me until next week. I should have arrived last 
night, but I decided to run up to the old Logan place, 
and that delayed me.” He was looking directly at 
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DeVries as he spoke, and the trainer’s muscles jerked 
in spite of himself. ‘However, that is immaterial,” 
Beachey continued. He had the air of a man who, out 
to kill time, had met two agreeable acquaintances and 
meant to stick by them. “What I started to say is that 
since I will be here over Saturday, I also might use 
a little inside information. Anything good for that 
afternoon, DeVries?” 

“Well, I don’t know. I wouldn’t like to give an 
opinion.”” DeVries eased his collar. “Got nothing of 
my own except in the Wideawake, and two-year-olds 
are always an uncertain quantity.” 

He twisted in his chair. Beachey’s eyes were on him, 
a saturnine twinkle in them. DeVries shot a sidelong 
glance at Gabriel; but his backer showed no disposition 
to respond to the S. O. S. call. 

The trainer’s thoughts were becoming more confused 
every second. Beachey had been at the Logan place. 
He had seen Delia. Mrs. Lee might have asked him 
to go out to the Oakley Stables. If he did, he’d be sure 
to look over both Joybells and Sleighbells. The con- 
tingencies frightened DeVries. He lost his head. 

“Well, Til tell you, Mr. Beachey”—he fished for a 
fresh piece of gum—‘just as I’ve been giving it to 
Mr. Gabriel here, I have got a possible sleeper—this 
colt of Judge Jeffries’s in the Wideawake. He’s made 
a poor showing so far, and there’s bound to be a long 
price against him. But I think I’ve got him about 
right, and—lI’ll slip it to you in confidence—I’m out 
to win.” 
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A colt of Judge Jeffries’, eh?” said Beachey thought- 
fully. 

“Yes, sir; Sleighbells, by Bonny Bells, out of Faw- 
nette. But for God’s sake don’t breathe a word of it 
to anybody. And if you decide to put a bet down, 
don’t do it at the track. Just let me know how much 
you'd like to risk, Mr. Beachey, and Ill see that it’s 
placed for you.” 

“And you really think it’s worth a gamble? You 
know I don’t like to lose, DeVries. How high would 
you advise me to go—five dollars or five thousand?” 

“As high as you like,” said DeVries reluctantly. 
“You can’t go wrong on this baby.” 

“Then, let us say twenty-five thousand. And as I 
shall probably not see you again, may I not ask you 
and Mr. Gabriel to put up the money for me? Now”’— 
rising slowly, oblivious to the anguish and dismay that 
his thinly veiled extortion had caused—‘“I am afraid 
I shall have to ask you gentlemen to excuse me. But, 
like the witches in ‘Macbeth,’ we three shall meet again, 
‘when the hurly-burly’s done, when the battle’s lost or 
won.’ And you will note, too,” he mused mirthfully, 
“how appropriately the quotation goes on: ‘Paddock 
calls anon. Fair is foul, and foul is fair.’ ” 

He waved his hand affably to the two stricken con- 
spirators and moved on. 

“You damned jackass!” snarled Gabriel. “What the 
devil did you tell him for?” 

“Tell him?” DeVries was still sweating. ‘He knew. 
Didn’t you hear him say he’d been to— Well, anyhow, 
he knew. You can’t keep anything from that bird.” 
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“And he expects us to put up twenty-five thousand 
for his account?” 

“Sure he does! And if it loses we’re out. You'd 
never get it back from him.” 

Gabriel exploded. 

“T’ll be damned if a cent of mine goes——” 

“Then you can count me out of the deal right now. 
I wouldn’t cross him—not for ten times the money I 
expect to get out of this thing.” 

Bell slipped away from his shielding pillar and, leav- 
ing the two still wrangling, edged his way out of the 
hotel. Slightly stunned by the value of the informa- 
tion he had gathered, he wanted to mull it over a bit, 
codrdinate his facts and then decide on his course 
of action. 

He strolled about the streets, thinking. His first con- 
clusion was that it was no longer necessary to watch 
Beachey—he would be in Cincinnati for the rest of the 
week. Next, his suspicion that Mrs. Lee was at the 
Logan place had been confirmed. His impulse was 
to take a train back to the Cumberlands and have an 
interview with her. 

But here his professional pride came in. He could 
tell her that her trainer was involved with Perry Gabriel 
in some shady transaction of the turf—a transaction 
of such magnitude that they were willing to let 
‘Beachey hold them up for twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars. But he could give her no details, and Bell liked 
his reports to be explicit and exact. 

Why, he asked himself, wasn’t it possible to make 
this one so? DeVries’s headquarters were at the Oak- 
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ley track; it was surely worth the short journey out 
there on the chance of picking up a clue. 

“In a crooked stable,” he philosophized, “the crowd 
is mostly crooked. There’ll be somebody I can buy 
up. The only thing is to find the one that’s got a 
grouch.” 

He took a taxi and went out to the track, and, 
arriving there, was properly cast down to find that 
Mr. DeVries was in town for the day. He loafed about 
and ingratiated himself with the stablemen. 

The Snowbird’s failing he had recognized at a glance, 
and, professing the same weakness, it didn’t take him 
long to get on confidential terms and learn that the 
boy’s steck of white powder was distressingly low. 
With promises of a further supply and the additional 
salve of a twenty-dollar bill Snowbird readily revealed 
all he knew. 

“Yeah”—with a cynical cock of the head—“the boss 
’s got a hen on all right, even if the rest of these boobs 
round here ain’t fell to it. Why”—he dropped his 
voice—‘“‘DeVries is workin’ over that old skate every 
night. He’s paintin’ him up and filin’ off his teeth 
and a 

“Filing off his teeth?” Bell exclaimed. “What’s 
that for?” 

“So as to make him look like a two-year-old. Don’t 
you know that hawsses grows a ring on their teeth for 
every year, just like a tree? Why, say, pardner; De- 
Vries’s got that Joybells lookin’ so much like Sleigh- 
bells that no one can tell the two apart. He’s fixin’ 
to run the old dog in Sleighbells’s place in the Wide- 
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awake. A good five-year-old is bound to beat a field 
of youngsters; don’t you see?” 

“Oh a ringer?” 

“You said it! A ringer. There'll be one grand little 
clean-up, I’Jl tell the world.” 

Bell had nothing to go on but the word of a coke 
fiend and the slender evidence of a yellow-stained rag. 
But, after the conversation he had heard in the hotel 
lobby, he was sufficiently convinced to take the first 
train to the mountains. 


CHAPTER XXI 


EXT evening, as Perry Gabriel was dressing for 
dinner, DeVries burst into his room. Gabriel 
faced about savagely. 

“Didn’t I tell you not to come round me?” he 
snapped. “I can’t afford ie 

“Hell!” DeVries’ face was a sickly yellow; he had 
a telegram in his hand. ‘No time for that now. Do 
you know a detective named Bell? Well’—as Gabriel 
nodded—“he’s got to Mrs. Lee up at the Logan place 
and spilled the whole works. Told her what we’re up 
to. And the two of them are starting for Cincinnati 
to crab the game.” 

“How do you know?” Gabriel steadied himself by 
dropping a hand to the dresser. “Is it straight?” 

“Wire direct from Delia.” He held out the tele- 
gram. “What are we going to do? They’ll be here 
to-morrow morning.” 

Gabriel read the message, then crushed it in his 
hand. 

“And a hundred thousand of my money out!” His 
twitching face steadied and grew dark. “By God, 
they’ve got to be stopped!” 

“Howe” 

“How? Hell’s bells! You can get anything if you 
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pay for it. Wreck a train—burn a bridge—anything! 
I say—that woman sha’n’t get here!” 

As he spoke, he was thinking. His words suggested 
an expedient. He called to his valet. 

“Bring me a railroad guide!” he snapped. “And 
then get out. I’ve business to attend to.” 

When the book was brought, he hurriedly thumbed 
over the pages until he found a map of the region 
where Mrs. Lee had taken refuge. After studying this 
carefully, he whipped over to a table of train-schedules. 

“We're in luck!” he exclaimed. “The only way she 
can get out is on a little branch road running down 
from the mountains, and there’s no train she can take 
before eleven o’clock. It’s only seven now.” He 
glanced at the traveling-clock on the table. ‘“We’ve 
four hours to work in.” 

Turning to the telephone, he put in a call to New 
York for President Allison of the Stony Creek Coal 
Corporation. When the connection was effected, he 
spoke tersely and with the accent of authority. As a 
heavy stockholder in the company, he knew that Allison 
could not afford to disregard his wishes. 

“Perry Gabriel talking,” he announced. ‘Say, Alli- 
son; I want something of you. You must have some 
fellow in the Stony Creek district that you keep for— 
well, confidential work. You understand? A sort of 
- strong-arm proposition. . . . Sure,” he broke in im- 
patiently. “TI realize that you don’t know anything 
about such things yourself. But your secretary does, 
or your manager, or superintendent, or somebody you 
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can pass a tip to. And I’m counting on you to help 
me out of a hole.” 

The answer to this was evidently more satisfactory; 
for when he spoke again his tone was mollified, although 
still peremptory. 

“All right, then. But you’ll have to move fast, Alli- 
son. There’s less than four hours at your disposal, 
and there mustn’t be any slip-ups or blundering. Now, 
listen; you know the Logan coal-property? Well, for 
the next forty-eight hours I want it absolutely cut off 
from the rest of the world; no chance of any com- 
munication getting out of there by railroad, wagon- 
road, telephone, telegraph, messenger or— .. . 
What’s that?” His voice became ugly. “Impossible? 
Don’t try to pull anything like that on me! And don’t 
waste any more time talking. I’ve told you what I 
want. Now do I get it, or don’t I?” 

There was a pause, and then Gabriel cut in again. 

“Might be a loss of life, you say? Oh, look here; 
I don’t want to listen to a lot of old-woman objections. 
What I’m after is action, and damn quick action at 
that . . « Hello! . .. Yes, this is Gabriel... . 
What d’ y’ say? . . . How the hell, do I know how 
it’s to be done? That’s up to you. If you can’t man- 
age a little thing like this, seems to me it’s about time 
we were getting some brains at the head of that com- 
pany of yours.” 

The open threat obviously bludgeoned Allison into 
compliance; for, listening to the reply, some of the lines 
of irritability on Gabriel’s face smoothed out. 

“Well, that sounds better,” he said grudgingly. “But 
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remember—no stalling, Allison. This means a lot to 
me, and I won’t stand for any excuses. Get busy.” 

With that he clapped the receiver on its hook, and 
turned scowling to DeVries. 

“That fellow’s got a crust,” he grumbled, “trying 
to argue with me. By gad, if he isn’t careful I will put 
the skids under that two-by-four job of his. I guess 
I made it plain, though, what he can expect if he 
don’t deliver. For all his prayer-meeting scruples, he 
won’t dare fall down on me.” 

And this assumption of Gabriel’s proved correct; 
for from some mysterious source a message came that 
night to the cabin of Bud Fordney, a Stony Creek 
mountaineer, who, with no visible means of support 
beyond a little desultory hunting and fishing, seemed 
to be always well supplied with money. 

The message, innocent enough on its face, was never- 
theless conducive to great activity. Bud Fordney, as 
soon as he had decoded it, roused up his brothers, 
Smith and Joel; and the three hastened up the moun- 
tainside. 

By covert routes they made their way over rocks 
and through the underbrush, until they reached the edge 
of an artificial lake maintained as a fishing-preserve 
by a number of wealthy men in near-by Ohio River 
towns. 

A natural pool, fed by several mountain streams, it 
had been widened and deepened so as to cover twenty 
or thirty acres by means of a dam constructed at the 
lower end. At present its size was increased; for a 
season of rain had swelled the brooks and runs of the 
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section, and the lake was brimful, with a foaming cas- 
cade pouring over the spillway of the dam. 

Warily skirting the edge, and careful to leave no 
tracks, the Fordney brothers satisfied themselves that 
no one was about and the old caretaker safely asleep 
in his shack. 

Bud tugged a gold-filled watch with an illuminated 
dial from his trousers pocket. 

“Got to hurry up,” he muttered. “Smith, you tote 
the box up the hillside, and Joel, you fetch me down 
the wires.” 

He ducked down into the ravine below the dam 
and burrowed into the rocks that formed its foundation. 
In a few minutes he emerged, dragging two strands of 
wire which he connected with those brought him by 
Joel. These wires of Joel’s ran back to the square 
box on the hilltop, which Smith had unslung from his 
shoulders. 

Satisfied with their preparations, Bud and Joel 
climbed swiftly up to join Smith beside the “box,” a 
battery of the usual type used in blasting operations. 

“Let ’er go!”” Bud whispered the order, and Smith, 
with a forward hunch of his shoulders, thrust down the 
plunger. 

There was a muffled detonation which shook the hills, 
and then a roar as the dam went out in a spouting 
eruption of foam and rocks. The water held for a 
moment, then leaped through the opening and with the 
solidity of a wedge swirled out of the ravine and down 
the valley—carrying with it great boulders and sections 
of masonry, uprooting trees, shearing away masses of 
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earth and stone, obliterating everything in its path. 

With the first crash of the explosion, Bud and Joel 
Fordney began jerking in the wires, while Smith swung 
the battery back to his shoulders; and, with the 
escaping rush of the water pounding on their ears, the 
three were off up the slope. 

As they reached the crest of the rise above the lake, 
slipping shadowlike among the trees, they heard the 
whistle of a train—the train which Constance Lee and 
John Bell were taking for the junction. 

Joel Fordney turned and looked back, with some- 
thing like misgiving. 

“That’s the “leven o’clock a-pullin’ out from th’ old 
Logan place,” he said. “By gorry, she’ll jest about 
git ketched, crossin’ the long trestle.” 

“That ain’t none of our lookout.” Bud shoved him 
impatiently. “C’mon, ye darn fool. We want to be 
gittin’ out of this.” 


CHAPTER XXII 


N John Bell’s long career as a private detective, he 
had never before changed sides; and although he 
felt fully justified in his present course, his set- 

tled habit of loyalty acted as a prod to conscience all 
the way, as he journeyed from Cincinnati to Mrs. Lee’s 
retreat in the Cumberlands. 

By the time he reached the little railway station in 
the hills, his scruples had become so exigent that he 
was almost ready to abandon his purpose and go back 
to New York. 

But as he stepped to the platform the first person 
he saw was Mrs. Lee herself. She looked so young, so 
delicately fair, in every way so unfitted to cope with 
the machinations of such case-hardened sinners as 
DeVries, Beachey and Gabriel, that his decision was 
strengthened. He would stand by his wife’s judg- 
ment and his own inclinations. This woman needed 
him, if any one ever did. 

She had glanced eagerly at the two or three alighting 
passengers, and as she saw that no one else followed 
them, a shadow of disappointment fell over her face. 

“T’ll bet it’s Jeffries she’s looking for.” Bell was 
shrewd in his surmises. “She was expecting him, or 
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maybe hoping that he would come, and he hasn’t 
showed up.” 

There was a quality in Constance Lee’s beauty which 
made a sure appeal to the protective instinct in man. 
The enigmatic contrast of her wistful eyes and radiant, 
insouciant smile supplied the provocative touch of mys- 
tery; and by some grace of temperament she robbed her 
vivid loveliness of assertion and allowed it to steal 
softly upon the observer, continually charming him 
by some new revelation. 

It was this quality which had swept Clay Jeffries 
off his feet; it had enchained the cynical and fas- 
tidious Beachey; it had even dented the selfish shell 
of Perry Gabriel. And now the stolid, matter-of-fact 
detective was unconsciously yielding to its spell. 

As she turned to leave the station, he lifted his hat 
and spoke to her. 

“TI beg your pardon, Mrs. Lee, but I’d like to have 
a word with you. My name’s Bell, John Bell; [ma 
New York detective.” 

He had drawn a worn silver badge from his pocket, 
and he showed it to her, half-hidden in his palm. She 
gave him a startled glance, and drew back. 

“Don’t be frightened,” he said. “I only want to 
help you out. I’ve got hold of some information that 
I think you’d like to know.” 

She studied him keenly before she put the cautious 
question: 

“What sort of information?” 

“The whole bag of tricks.” He gave a comprehen- 
sive wave of his hand, the thumb thrown out, the fin- 
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gers spread. “Lord! I’ve been shadowing you for four 
months, Mrs. Lee, working for the other side. This 
isn’t the first time I’ve been up in this country. I 
know things about your affairs that would make you 
jump.” 

This statement, instead of reassuring her, only in- 
creased her distrust. She looked at him haughtily 
through half-closed eyelids. 

“If you know anything that you think would be 
of advantage to me, you had better see my lawyer, 
Mr. Beachey. He attends to all my business matters.” 

With a curt bow, she turned to cross the village 
street toward the general store. But Bell was not to 
be shaken off. He followed, keeping in step with her. 

“Beachey’d be the one to see, all right,” he said, 
“if I was selling out my clients or figuring on a shake- 
down. That’s what you think I’m up to. But you’ve 
got me wrong, Mrs. Lee, and if you’ll give me five 
minutes I’ll prove it to you. Besides,” he added, “‘this 
isn’t all business. There’s a personal slant to it. So 
I prefer to deal direct.” 

She stopped and studied him again, keeping her 
poise with an effort. A stodgy man in black clothes, 
with a commonplace face under a derby hat. Private 
detectives, she had always heard, were, like princes, not 
to be trusted—they were unreliable and despicably 
venal. Yet, as she doubtfully, even contemptuously 
surveyed Bell, she caught an impression of friendliness 
and sincerity. 

She softened faintly but perceptibly. 

“T am waiting for the mail to be distributed.” She 
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motioned toward the store, which was also the post- 
office. ‘That will take about five or ten minutes— 
time enough for you to convince me that it is worth 
my while to listen to you. Go on—or, no”—quickly— 
“there are some questions I want to ask you first. 
You say that you have been shadowing me for four 
months and have been in the Cumberlands before. 
For whom were you acting?” 

Her gaze was so earnest and searching that Bell, 
noting also that her voice, in spite of her efforts to 
control it, was tremulous, realized how tremendously 
important his answer was to her. 

“T can’t answer that,” he said slowly, “I’ve already 
told you I’m not here to sell out.” 

“Oh, your scruples!”—in angry scorn. “You can 
spare them. We knew when you were here before, 
and we knew, too, that you were sent by—Judge 
Jeffries.” 

In her heart she did not believe that it was Jeffries; 
but she threw the assertion out as a bait, hoping to 
draw from the man some inkling of his real connec- 
tions and purpose. A thrill of joy went over her as 
she saw Bell’s expression of surprise. 

“Judge Jeffries?” he stammered. 

She was quick to follow up her advantage. 

“Oh, don’t appear so astonished.” Her lip curled. 
“Who else had any interest in identifying me as Caro- 
line Logan, graduate of a reform school and adopted 
waif? And why make a secret of it? In his suit for the 
recovery of this coal land, it was natural, I suppose, © 
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that he should try to find out all he could about me.” 

Bell looked at her gravely. 

“Tf you really think that,” he said, “you’re wrong. 
Judge Jeffries never had any idea that you were Caro-~ 
line Logan until Perry Gabriel told him so.” 

“Perry Gabriel?”? Her voice was harsh with amaze- 
ment. 

“Yes, ma’am. It was out at the Jamaica track. 
Didn’t DeVries ever write you about it? I was with 
Gabriel, and I’d cautioned him to keep his mouth shut. 
But the first thing he did was to pick a quarrel with 
Judge Jeffries and blurt out that you were a high- 
jacking adventuress, traveling under a false name. 
Then the judge started for him, and the yellow cur 
jumped behind me and began hollering for me to 
protect him. But it didn’t do him any good. I guess 
the judge would have finished him if DeVries and a 
bunch of stable-hands hadn’t pulled him off.” 

She listened as one in a dream. Gabriel had done 
this? Gabriel, who had pursued her feverishly and un- 
remittingly, who had asked her to marry him and then 
had drifted out of her life, accepting her refusal, she 
supposed, as final? 

“Perry Gabriel?” she repeated. “But why should 
he——” She asked the question as much of herself 
as of Bell. She did not doubt Bell’s story. It was 
too circumstantial, too straight. And, accepting it, 
her mind leaped to another conclusion. 

“Was it Gabriel, then, who sent you out here before 
to look me up?” 
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Bell had not expected this. He covered his tempo- 
rary confusion with one of his owlish blank stares and 
tried to counter. 

“Who was it told you that Judge Jeffries was the 
one?” he asked. ‘“Beachey?”’ 

She gave him a frowning glance and stood silent, 
thinking. Beachey had never told her directly that it 
was Jeffries; but he had always intimated it. 

Two days ago she would have staked everything 
on her faith in Beachey and his devotion to her inter- 
ests. But since then he had visited her, and she had 
discovered by chance that he was using her maid as a 
spy upon her movements. Thereupon, by employing 
various feminine ruses, she had trapped him into an 
unconscious admission that he had been disingenuous 
with her in other matters. 

And if he had deceived her in one respect, why not 
in all? He was in love with her, she knew. She knew, 
too, his subtle, circuitous way of achieving a purpose. 
So she could not help but wonder if the curious chain 
of events which had served to separate Jeffries and her- 
self had not been of Beachey’s forging, aided and 
abetted by Perry Gabriel. Did this detective know? 
How much did he know? It was on her lips to ask 
him, but she checked the impulse. Within the last 
forty-eight hours she had found herself in such a web 
of intrigue and deception that she was fearful of every 
one, apprehensive that his offer of aid was only another 
_ trick. And yet he seemed genuine. 

As she stood there, confused, unsure of herself, 
doubting all the world, the little crowd about the post- 
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office began to push inside. The mail was ready for 
delivery. 

‘Wait a moment,” she said to Bell, welcoming the 
interruption. “I wish to see if there are any letters 
for me. Then, if you don’t mind, we will walk out 
to my house and can talk on the way.’ 

She hurried across the street. As Bell had suspected, 
she had gone to the station in the hope of finding 
Jeffries on the train; for after that conversation with 
Beachey two nights before she had at once written to 
Jeffries—a mere request to place some money for her 
on his horse in the forthcoming Wide-awake, but 
enough, she believed, to bring him to her. 

He had not come. But perhaps there was a letter 
from him? 

The wrinkled, old postmaster, however, simply shook 
his head as she presented herself at the window. She 
turned away; and Bell noticed the expression of hurt 
pride and disappointment on her face as she came out 
of the store and beckoned him to join her. 

They walked along in silence until they were clear 
of the village and trudging together up the rutted moun- 
tain road. It was a murky day; there had been what 
the natives called a “long wet spell,” and although it 
was not raining now, the sky was heavy and overcast, 
and it looked as though it might pour again at any 
moment. 

“Mr. Bell,” Constance said at last, “had you any 
especial reason for asking if Louis Beachey was the 
one who suggested that Judge Jeffries was responsible 
for your investigation of me?” 
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He considered this, his gaze on the mist-hidden hills. 

“Only that it was Beachey who tipped off my client 
that you were Caroline Logan. Or so, at least, my 
client said.” 

With all her growing distrust of Beachey, this came 
as a shock almost too staggering for belief. 

“Beachey told that to Gabriel? But why? Why?” 

“T haven’t said it was Gabriel.” 

“Stop quibbling!”’ she cried. ‘You said you wanted 
to help me, and Heaven knows I need it. If we are to 
get anywhere, you and I must be candid and frank. 
I am willing to take the risk if you are.” 

“Fair enough,” Bell conceded, after another pause 
for thought. “That is, if, like in court, ’m not com- 
pelled to answer regarding privileged communications.” 

She threw out her hands impatiently. 

“Answer or refuse to answer what you please, so long 
as you straighten out this tangle for me.” 

“TY think, maybe, I can do that, ma’am.” 

“Very well, then. For my part, I have begun to sus- 
pect every one with whom I am closely connected. 
They all—my maid, my attorney, every one—seem to 
be in a conspiracy to deceive me. Will you tell me 
why, of all people, Perry Gabriel should have employed 
a detective to look me up?” 

“Well,” Bell answered reluctantly, “he figured that 
you were the one who had been blackmailing him.” 

“Blackmailing him! Blackmailing! I? What are 

you talking about? Blackmailing him?” 
“Yes, ma’am.” Bell stood his ground. ‘“Beachey 
had been squeezing him out of a lot of money, you 
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see, on the strength of some crooked business deals 
that Gabriel had bragged about to you, and Perry 
couldn’t see it any other way but that you were back 
of the hold-up.” 

Constance gave a horrified gasp and closed her eyes. 
For a moment Bell thought she was going to faint. 

“T remember,” she said dazedly, “that one night, at 
my apartment, he was boasting of the money he had 
made in some rascally transactions. I don’t remember 
what they were; I only recall being disgusted at the 
idea of a man of his wealth stooping to such things. 
And to think that he dared suspect me of ”. She 
broke off. ‘And Beachey, you say, got money from 
him on the strength of it? Oh, I don’t believe it! 
Beachey would have killed him for such an accusation.” 

“As I understand it,” Bell said dryly, “Beachey 
rather led him along to think that it was so. Beachey’s 
deep, Mrs. Lee—hard to tell what he’s up to. Exactly 
what his game was in this case I don’t know. I might 
guess, but the chances are that you could guess better. 
So it strikes me that my play is to spill the whole works 
and let you decide what you want to do. 

“To begin then, I was hired by Gabriel to get the 
goods on you as a blackmailer. I followed you down 
to Atlantic City and saw you make the acquaintance 
of Judge Jeffries. You'll forgive me’’—apologetically 
—“but I believed then you were out to trim him. I 
hadn’t any doubt of it, when I found that he had given 
you the inside on this lawsuit of his to recover the Logan 
coal-lands. ‘Here’s where she and Beachey cashes,’ 
I said to myself. Then I tumbled to the truth. You 
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weren’t vamping him; it was straight goods. You were 
—well, you liked him pretty well, and he was certainly 
in love with you.” 

Constance looked quickly away, the color flooding 
up to her face. But Bell went on, without appearing 
to notice her embarrassment. 

“Gabriel came down, and I showed him the two of 
you together. Even that pin-head could see what was 
on, and he went up in the air. ‘You frame that woman!’ 
he tells me, and chases back to New York. Next day 
he sends for me, and I find him licking his chops. 
‘No need to frame her,’ he says. ‘I’ve had a tip from 
Beachey. She’s the mysterious Logan heiress that 
Jeffries is suing for those coal-lands. You go out to 
Kentucky and trace up Caroline Logan.’ 

“T did. I found out that Caroline Logan, the adopted 
daughter and heir of Woodson Logan, had been in a 
reform school; but I couldn’t get the one link of evi- 
dence to positively identify her with Mrs. Norman Lee. 
Gabriel wouldn’t wait, though; he had to throw it in 
Jeffries’ face—and get punched for his pains. 

“Tt was up to me then to hustle for the proof. But, 
instead, I stumbled on to something that made it look 
like we’d been wrong, and I went to Gabriel with it. 
‘Mrs. Lee’s not Caroline Logan any more than I am,’ 
I said, and he fired me. 

_ “Then afterward I found I’d been handed a bum 

steer. Maybe you know about it. It was a picture of 
some reform-school girls. It was in a drawer of your 
desk, and the name, ‘Caroline Logan,’ was written 
under one of them that wasn’t you.” 
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She puckered her brows. 

“There was such a picture,” she said, “but I didn’t 
know I had it. I haven’t seen or thought of it for 
years.” 

“No? Well, I guess, then, your maid, Delia, 
planted it there. She’s a slick one. But let that pass. 
What I’m getting at is that later on I dug up an un- 
questionable photograph of you in your reform-school 
dress. At last, I had my proof. 

“My first idea was to light right out to Gabriel with 
it. But my wife says: ‘No. He’s treated you like a 
dog,’ she says, ‘and you’re through with him. What 
you’re going to do now is to get on the right side,’ she 
says. ‘You’re going to swing over to Mrs. Lee.’ So 
that’s the way I happen to be here.” 

Constance looked at him with a tremulous smile on 
her lips. There was, then, some generosity, some kind- 
ness left in the world. 

“Some day I shall try to thank Mrs. Bell for that.” 
There were tears in her eyes. 

“And what is your idea now?” she asked. 

“Well, my wife thought you’d probably want me 
to work for you, and I believe I could make myself 
useful.” 

“T am sure you could,” Constance said. “But what 
is there to do? It’s such a dirty mess, and all past 
history. What would be the advantage of stirring it 
up again? I have already decided to cut myself off 
entirely from all those people.” 

“But it isn’t past history, Mrs. Lee.” Bell spoke 
sternly. “They’re still at it. There’s a scheme on right 
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now between Gabriel and DeVries to use your stable to 
pull off the biggest swindle in the history of the turf. 
And Beachey has horned in on ’em for his bit, too.” 

“Use my stable—the biggest swindle 9 one 
clutched his arm. ‘What are you saying now?” 

As briefly as he could, although with many inter- 
ruptions on her part, he gave her the details. Before he 
had finished she turned and started to run toward the 
village. 

“What are you going to do?” demanded Bell, 
catching up with her. 

“Why, stop them, of course—telephone, telegraph.” 

“No!” Bell halted her. ‘That would only give 
them a chance to cover up. What you want to do 
is to catch them dead to rights. Now, listen; you and 
me’ll go to Cincinnati and drop down on ’em without a 
word of warning. If you telephone, they’d only say I’d 
lied.” 

The prey of doubts again, she looked at him pierc- 
ingly. 

“How do I know that you are not lying?” 

“Come with me to Cincinnati, and find out. We 
can’t get a train before eleven o’clock to-night, but 
that will get us there in plenty of time. Will you go, 
ma’am?” 

“Yes, Dll go,” she said determinedly. “Nothing 
could keep me back.” 


CHAPTER XXIII 


ELIA, sitting on the porch preparing some 
vegetables for dinner, rose hastily, gathering 
them up in her apron, as she saw Constance 

and Bell far down the road. 

She flew into the house and peeped cautiously from 
the window. Who was this man, and why had he 
come? And then, as the two turned in at the gate 
and came up the weed-grown drive, she saw Bell plainly 
and recognized him at once. It was the detective who 
had been at the apartment that morning in February. 

Why was he here? Her mind leaped to one con- 
clusion: it must be for her. Too frightened to reason 
the thing out, she gave way to panic. And as Bell and 
Mrs. Lee reached the house, she ran down the cellar 
steps and hid behind a pile of packing-boxes. 

She heard Constance move through the rooms, calling 
her, but she only crouched lower and made no answer. 
Constance returned to the porch. 

“Queer,” Delia heard her say to Bell. “She rarely 
goes out. Shall we sit here until she comes?” 

Her curiosity overmastering her fears, Delia stole 
over to one of the small cellar windows just at the side 
of the porch. The voices came to her distinctly enough 
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As she listened, her personal apprehension vanished, 
but a new anxiety took its place. DeVries and his 
scheme were threatened. And what a scheme it was! 
No wonder he had called it a “killing.”’ At once she 
saw its opportunities. DeVries had not exaggerated. 
If he could put it through, it meant all the things she 
had longed for, dreamed of—marriage, diamonds, luxu- 
rious jazzy days at one gay racing-resort after another. 
And now this prying detective had spotted it, and was 
here planning with Mrs. Lee to prevent it. 

Her fingers curved. She wanted to throttle him. 
He shouldn’t get away with it. She vowed he should 
not. But what could she do? She was helpless—one 
against two. Yet some way she must get word to 
DeVries—and at once. 

This would have been an easy matter if Constance 
were still the trustful mistress of two days ago. But 
ever since the evening when Mrs. Lee had overheard 
the conversation between Beachey and herself, she had 
been under suspicion, and she wisely guessed that any 
excuse she made to go to the station would be promptly 
investigated by Bell. 

Delia, however, was quick at expedients, and soon 
one suggested itself. The two on the porch still had 
their heads together; she felt fairly safe. So, creeping 
up the cellar steps at the back of the house, she ran 
across the kitchen garden between two rows of black- 
berry bushes and climbed the hillside to where the old 
man who chopped their wood was clearing brush. 

She handed him a slip of paper on which she had 
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stopped to scribble a message before leaving the cellar. 

“Take this down to the telegraph office at the sta- 
tion,” she directed, ‘and don’t waste any time getting 
there. You'd better go this way”—pointing to a path 
which led out of sight of the house. 

“And here”—she turned away for a moment to get 
a five-dollar bill from her stocking—“after you’ve paid 
for the wire, you can keep what’s left for yourself.” 

She knew that, with such an amount to expend on 
moonshine whisky, there was small chance of his turn- 
ing up again that evening, to be questioned about his 
absence. 

Then, with him despatched on his errand, she hastily 
wove a loose basket of rushes and, having filled it with 
wild strawberries to serve as an excuse for her disap~ 
pearance, returned to the house. 

Mrs. Lee came in from the porch at the sound of her 
step in the back entry. 

“Delia, you won’t mind being left here alone to-night, 
will you?” The quick glance of surprise Delia gave 
was an admirable piece of acting. “I am compelled to 
go,” Constance continued, “‘to leave at once this eve- 
ning. I shall take only a bag with me, and leave you 
behind to pack up and close the house. Then you can 
come on and join me in New York.” 

“Oh, that will be all right,” Delia nodded. “TI don’t 
mind being alone at all.” 

Her tone was impassive, but there was a slight stiff- 
ness in it which she could not control. She had noticed 
and jealously resented the unaccustomed reserve, the 
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evasion by Mrs. Lee of any mention of her decision to 
go to Cincinnati, so leaving the inference that she was 
bound directly for New York. It was a significant de- 
parture from the old frank confidence between them. 

“And, by the way, Delia, there is a—a Mr. Bell here. 
He will stay for dinner and leave with me on the eleven 
o’clock train.” 

Again that look of well-feigned surprise. Delia knew 
that any other attitude on her part would rouse ques- 
tion; for during all their stay in the mountains, Beachey 
had been the only other visitor—therefore the lifting 
of the eyebrows and a compression of the lips, as if 
shutting off an involuntary question. 

But Constance did not bother to explain. Indeed, 
she found a certain satisfaction in making Delia feel 
that she was no longer worthy of trust. 

She went back to the porch, and thereafter, until 
train time, she and Bell were most guarded in their 
communications. 

Delia, as she listened to them at the dinner table, 
exchanging their careful commonplaces about the coun- 
try and the weather, had to turn her head to hide a 
contemptuous smile. For all their assiduous precau- 
tions, she had spiked their guns. Let them go to 
Cincinnati if they wanted to. Jim was forewarned, 
and he was smart enough to outwit them in some way. 
Her stormy spirit exulted in the trick she had played 
them. 

At last they were gone, the buckboard which took 
them to the station splashing through the puddles 
on the dark, mountain road. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


ELIA stood in the doorway, looking after them 
until they were swallowed up in the rainy 
murk. Then, locking up the house and cover- 

ing the kitchen fire for morning, she went to her room. 

Rain-drops pattered outside on the shingles of the 
porch roof; the wind moaned in the trees; the old 
house gave voice to eerie noises. But, on edge with 
excitement and suspense, Delia paid no heed to the 
loneliness and the night. To quiet her nerves she 
got a thin bundle of letters from DeVries out of her 
trunk, and seated herself by the lamp to reread them. 

There were only four brief scrawls, written on half- 
sheets of paper, and they told very little. DeVries had 
certainly been chary enough of information. Never 
once did he give a hint as to the nature of his plans. 
But in each letter was a somewhat indefinite promise 
—that, if she stood by him, she would soon wear dia- 
monds. 

As she finished with them Delia hissed angrily. Now 
that she had a fair idea of the scheme and its magni- 
tude, she was indignant that she had not been told 
of it and allowed to come in as a partner. Why 
hadn’t Jim included her? He couldn’t have been 
afraid that she would peach. And what other reason 
was there for not taking her into his confidence? She 
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had proved her loyalty to him often before, and he 
knew that he could depend on her discretion. Even 
now—to-day—it was she who had saved his bacon. 
If she had not sent word to him that Connie and that 
meddling detective were on his trail, his plans would 
already be blah. 

She wondered how he would meet this new situation 
without her. If he had any sense, he would kidnap the 
detective and chloroform Connie until the race was 
over, and he had collected and made his getaway. 

His getaway! Darkly brooding, she twisted the 
letters in her strong fingers. Deep in her heart she 
knew the insecurity of her hold on him. She was 
always trying to strengthen that hold—and how far 
had she succeeded? 

As she sat there, she began to picture DeVries with 
his pockets full of money, and perhaps the necessity 
of a rapid departure before him. How much thought 
would he give to her—or, how little? 

In a violent reaction she tore the twisted letters 
across, and, throwing them on the floor, got up and 
paced restlessly back and forth, her hands pressed 
to her temples. 

But still those thronging pictures filled her mind. 
DeVries, free, rich, moving from one foreign racing- 
resort to another with never a thought of her. And 
she, dismissed by Mrs. Lee, out on her own. 

She stopped abruptly and sat down on the nearest 
chair, suddenly calm. 

This was a contingency that had never occurred 
to her, but, considering the events of the last two 
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days, and Constance’s changed manner to her, it was 
almost a certainty. 

Dismissed by Connie! No longer with her, to look 
after her, to share her difficulties and rejoice in her 
successes! Delia had never before stopped to reckon 
with the depth and strength of her maternal love for 
the bright-haired, daring little girl whom she, the older 
one, had taken under her wing at the reform school. 

They had clung together there, and later, when Con- 
stance became heiress to the Logan fortune, her first 
thought had been for her, Delia. She had offered to 
set her old schoolmate up in business; but Delia had 
no desire for a business career, and had chosen instead 
to remain as Mrs. Lee’s maid, a position which suited 
her exactly. 

And now, for the sake of a man who had used her 
to feather his own nest and had refused her even his 
confidence, who had always—she saw that now with 
a sort of dreadful clarity—taken her blind love with 
careless indifference, she had sold Connie out, she had 
estranged her forever. 

She started up wildly. But as she did so, there was 
a sudden rumble and roar from back in the hills which 
shook the house and set the windows to rattling. 

Nervous in a thunder-storm, Delia stepped to the 
window to close the shutters. But as she threw up the 
sash and leaned out, she paused. There were no flashes 
in the sky, no looming black pall overhead. Instead, 
the clouds were breaking away toward the east, and 
through them she caught glimpses of the moon. Also, 
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although the pealing crash had sounded two minutes 
before, the deep reverberations still continued. 

Wondering what it could mean, she peered out into 
the darkness and listened. Lights were beginning to 
twinkle from cabins along the ridge; the whole country- 
side seemed to be wakened. And still that mysterious, 
rolling rumble filled the air. 

She heard the thud of hoof-beats on the road, and 
a horseman passed at a gallop. Others followed. Then 
a straggling procession of people on foot—long-striding 
mountaineers with swinging lanterns. The crowd 
which ‘a calamity always draws, even in the wilder- 
ness, was gathering. 

Delia threw a cloak about her and, lighting a Jan- 
tern herself, hurried down to the road. 

“What is it?” She intercepted a lank, bearded 
moonshiner. 

“Dam at th’ fishin’-camp went out. They say ez 
how th’ ’leven-o’clock train on the branch got ketched 
at the long trestle, an’ everybody on it was kilt.” 

“Oh, my God!” She reeled and would have fallen, 
if he had not caught her. 

“Hold up thar! What’s wrong with yuh?” he asked, 
as he steadied her. 

She did not stop to answer. Jerking loose from him, 
she was off down the road, her flying footsteps leaving 
him distanced. 

Panting, stumbling over the ruts, she reached the 
tracks. Here the lanterns were thicker; a steady 
stream of people was bobbing along the ties. She 
wondered dully where they all came from, chiefly be- 
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cause they hindered her progress and got in her way. 

Round a curve she ran. The roar of rushing waters 
rose louder in her ears. Then she suddenly stopped. 

The track ended abruptly on a sea of wild water. 
The torrent from the broken dam had spread out here 
over a stretch of low-lying bottom land. Across it 
the railroad had been built on a long trestle, leading 
to a bridge about three-quarters of a mile away. 

But now the trestle was gone. Only bent and twisted 
stumps of its supports projected above the swirling 
flood. . 

Delia pushed down into the crowd on the bank. Her 
breath was coming in sobbing gasps; the tears were 
streaming down her face. 

“Wasn’t any one saved?” She clutched the arm 
of a man beside her. “The whole train was swept 
away?” 

“All but that.” He pointed across the welter of 
foam to a preserved span, and Delia saw that a single 
railway-coach still hung to the end of the structure, 
half in and half out of the water. “The train was 
out on the trestle when the flood poured out of the 
ravine.” The man was one of those eager narrators 
always found at the scene of a catastrophe. “Jack 
Hayes, the engineer, seen it coming—a solid wall of 
water twelve-foot high, they say—and he knew he 
could never reach t’other side of it, nor yet reverse and 
back off before it hit. So he stopped there on that 
high spot, hoping the weight of the train would hold 
her. It did, long enough for the folks aboard to pile 
out and make their way back to shore. Some trip, 
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I'll say—over them stringers, with the hull trestle 
waggling and wabbling. And the last of the crew was 
hardly off before this high span went down, carrying 
two cars with it. Then the front stretch caved, and 
the engine and baggage-car went. That there little 
piece of trestle, and the one coach is all that’s left now, 
and prob’ly ‘ 

“But the passengers were saved?” Delia shrilly in- 
terrupted him. She caught him with both trembling 
hands. ‘The people got off—all of them.” 

“Didn’t I tell you? Sure they got off. They’re up 
there in a bunch now.” He waved his hand toward 
the top of the bank. ‘Ed Grimes, the conductor, is 
getting their names and everything.” 

Delia dashed up the slope and pushed into the center 
of the group. She ran her eyes over the ring of lantern- 
lit faces; then turned wildly to the conductor who, note- 
book in hand, was getting material for his report. 

‘‘Where’s Mrs. Lee?” she demanded. ‘Mrs. Con- 
stance Lee? She was on that train.” 

The conductor made a gesture of exasperation. 

“Ain’t I got nothing to do except be bothered about 
‘Mrs. Lee?” he barked. ‘When she found out that 
there was no way of getting through, and maybe won’t 
be for a week—road-bed’ll be washed out all the way 
down, the wagon-roads in just about as bad shape, and 
the telephone and telegraph wires all out of commis- 
sion—she hunted up a rowboat and her and a fellow 
named Bell started off. We tried to stop them—it’s 
nothing short of suicide—but they wouldn’t listen, and 
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pulled out about twenty minutes ago. There they 
go now, down by the bridge.” 

He pointed far out across the dark, tumbling waters 
to a tiny spark of lantern light. Delia’s horrified eyes 
followed the direction. The little, far-away glimmer 
of light twinkled for a moment on an uplifting wave, 
rocked far to one side, and then swept out of sight 
as the boat passed round a bend. 


CHAPTER XXV 


\NHE craft which Constance had commandeered 
for her hazardous voyage was one of those flat- 
bottomed, scowlike punts, known along the Ohio 

River and its tributaries as “john-boats’”—merely a few 
unpainted boards nailed together and provided with a 
rude pair of oars. 

Bow and stern exactly alike, and without sem- 
blance of a keel except for a thin strip of plank 
along the bottom, it was under ordinary conditions a 
slow, awkward and unwieldy means of transportation. 
But in a freshet like this one could make progress 
by simply letting it travel with the current; and it 
possessed two distinct advantages; it was not easy 
to upset, and since it drew but an inch or two of 
water, it could slide over hidden rocks and sand- 
bars where a shapelier vessel would quickly come to 
‘grief. 

Bell, when Mrs. Lee first proposed the trip, looked 
dubiously from the clumsy thing to the swirling, drift- 
laden torrent and shook his head. He could only 
think that the experience they had just been through 
had shocked her out of her senses. 

“Nothing doing!” he said emphatically. “About 


all that’s left us now is to hire some fellow to take a 
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message for you, and have it relayed as a telegram 
to the track officials or judges.” 

“And let DeVries or Gabriel get it through some 
convenient leak? I thought we had agreed that the 
only safe plan was to take them by surprise.” 

“Yes. But how are we going to take them by sur- 
prise if we’re drowned?” asked Bell, with gloomy per- 
tinence. 

“But we’re not going to be drowned. It won’t be the 
first time I’ve tackled high water in a john-boat— 
far riskier ones than this too. You forget that I was 
born and raised on the Kentucky River, and when 
a rise came I would ride the swift current on a log, 
a raft—anything that came handy. Do you think 
I am going to back down now, when so much depends 
on it?” 

“All right. But how are we going to manage it? I’m 
about as much use in a boat as fins to a cat.” 

“Oh, I'll handle the boat. All you have to do is sit 
still and hold the lantern.” 

He picked up the bags and started down the bank. 

“Tf you’re game,” he said stolidly, “I am.” 

Railroad men and flood-wise mountaineers gathered 
about them, dissuading them, urging them not to take 
such desperate chances. Nothing could induce one 
of them, they said, to adventure it. 

Constance, listening unmoved to the Cassandra 
chorus, directed Bell to go forward with the bags 
and lantern and seat himself in the stern; and then, 
having pushed off, she took the oars and rowed out 
into the booming stream. 
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The current met them and set their cranky bark 
to careening dangerously; but with skillful manage- 
ment she quickly headed it about. The john-boat, sul- 
lenly yielding, hung poised a moment, then, catching 
the impetus of the flood, shot down toward the bend 
and the wrecked ruins of the bridge below. 

Just this side was a low-lying point covered with 
stunted willows, which was now completely inundated, 
and the water from above, seeking the shortest cut, 
was pouring across it like a tide-race. Almost irre- 
sistibly the heavy boat was drawn in toward it—to be 
caught and swamped in those clutching branches—but 
flinging all her strength against the starboard oar, 
Constance fought inch by inch to the outer edge of the 
channel, and swung at its widest arc round into the 
river. 

This maneuver, successful though it was, nearly 
proved their undoing; for in making the turn they were 
swept directly toward the central pier of the ruined 
bridge. Bell saw the solid pile cf masonry looming 
ahead. He shut his eyes in anticipation of the inevi- 
table crash. But again, by dexterous oarsmanship, she 
avoided the obstacle. They passed it with scarcely a 
foot to spare—so close that she had hurriedly to ship 
the oar on that side as they shot by. 

And now for a moment the way was clear. She 
had a brief breathing-spell, if you could call it that — 
with the short, choppy waves tossing them about and 
the flotsam a constant menace. 

Great logs catapulted at them, sometimes leaping out 
of the water and splashing back so near that they were 
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drenched with spray. Timbers, hen-coops, fence-rails, 
pig-pens—all the nondescript wreckage of a freshet 
floated by. 


So they traveled mile after mile at express-train 
speed, pitching, tossing, yawing off on unexpected 
tacks, taking sudden, arrowlike dashes, whirled round 
to drift sidewise twenty feet before the boat could be 
righted, grazing hidden obstructions, rocking and reel- 
ing, bumped and battered—every second a new hazard, 
eternal vigilance the price not only of safety but of 
life itseli—two bugs on a chip in a rain-flooded gutter. 

The sky clouded over again, and the moon, which 
had been feebly trying to shine, was obscured. To 
their other perils was added that of a shrouding dark- 
ness. 

All things end, though, one way or another. As they 
sped on, the blackness began to lift like a succession 
of veils. The trees along the shore, which had been 
a blur of denser black, commenced to assume indi- 
vidual shapes. The first gray light of morning stole 
across the water. 

They rounded a bend, and saw a huddle of houses 
and a dominating church spire or two on the left bank. 
A tethered wharf-boat was lying up almost even with 
the top of the levee. 

Constance rested on her oars a moment to gaze at the 
little town. Her wrists were numbed and swollen, her 
muscles aching from the long strain. 

But the river, as if watching for a moment of negli- 
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gence, caught them in a swirl, and drove the john-boat 
with a crash against a projecting snag. 

Frantically she backed water, and by her efforts 
saved them from capsizing; but the damage was done. 
As they floated free again, the river came pouring in 
through a jagged hole in the side. 

“Get the bucket!”’ she shrieked to Bell. “Bail!” 

And as he obeyed and struggled against the rushing 
inflow, she threw the last of her strength into an 
endeavor to reach the shore. It was a close call, but 
they made it. At a racing-stroke, she drove the 
clumsy scow in alongside the wharf-boat. Bell lifted 
her to its deck, flung the bags after her, and then, as 
the john-boat filled to the gunwales and sank, leaped 
himself. 

A blue-capped wharfmaster came running out to lend 
them assistance. 

“What place is this?” Bell asked. 

When he told them, they could hardly believe their 
ears. They had come sixty miles in a little over three 
hours. 

“Any chance to get a train out of here?” 

“That’s as may be.” The wharfmaster waggled his 
beard. ‘“‘We’re open to the main line, and they’re run- 
ning, I understand; but with all the upper end of the 
branch out of commission, whether they’d make up a 
train just to go twenty miles to the junction, I 
don’t e 

“Never mind,” Constance interrupted decisively. 
“We haven’t come this far to be beaten. There must 
be some way of getting through—hand-car, wagon, 
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automobile or something, even another boat. At the 
moment what I want more than anything else is a cup 
of hot coffee and a chance to dry myself.” 

Fortunately the wharfmaster was in a position to 
meet both requirements. He made up a roaring fire 
in the little stove in his office, and as they stood about 
it, their damp garments steaming in the grateful 
warmth while they recounted their adventures, he 
brewed them strong coffee. 

Two cups of this, and Constance announced that 
she was ready to start for the railroad station. 

Bell looked at her in incredulous wonder. She had 
been through a terrific ordeal. She was jaded, fagged 
for want of sleep, bedraggled. Her arms were so 
wrenched and sore from the tug of the oars that when 
she drank her coffee he had had to hold the cup to 
her lips. And yet she was undaunted. Bell recognized 
it as a triumph of the spirit over the weary flesh. 
The job she had taken on was not finished, and until 
it was, no matter what demand was made upon her, 
this woman would never show herself a quitter. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


HAT same Friday morning DeVries was also out 
early. At seven o’clock he was at breakfast in 

a lunch-room just outside the Latonia track, with 

a morning paper propped up before him, eagerly ab- 
sorbing the news of the flood over his bacon and eggs. 

It was not, of course, his first tidings of the 
calamity in the Cumberlands. He had waited up with 
Gabriel the night before, until the bulletins of it 
were posted in front of the newspaper offices. Conse- 
quently, he had not reached Latonia, whither he had 
moved on Thursday with the metamorphosed Joybells 
and one or two other horses, until it was almost time 
for the early morning work-outs. 

These proved entirely to his liking. True, he had not 
permitted Joybells to extend himself, for fear of reveal- 
ing something to the watchful eyes of clockers and 
rail-birds, but the old horse was on edge, in perfect 
racing-fettle. 

He was pretty sure, too, that no hint of the great 
secret had escaped. He had taken Uncle Ike and one 
or two of the other hands into his confidence, and these © 
assured him that in all the track-gossip there was no 
suspicion of what was going on. 

So, on the whole, DeVries, perched on his tall stool 


at the lunch-counter, was inclined to regard the world 
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as pretty well all right. Those coal-company rough- 
necks had certainly done their work well. Now let 
Mrs. Lee and her wise-cracking bull know as much as 
they pleased; they’d have a hard time proving anything 
after the race was over and the winnings pocketed. 

He had paid his check and was leaving the eating- 
place, when a reporter for one of the Cincinnati papers 
hailed him. 

“You’re stable-manager for Mrs. Constance Lee, 
aren’t you?” 

HY ea.” 

“Well, what’s she got entered for the opening to- 
morrow?” 

“Mrs. Lee? Nothing. I’ve got a colt of Judge 
Jeffries’, that’s a candidate for the Wideawake; but 
it isn’t fully settled yet that he’ll start. He’s been off 
all season, and he’s not yet exactly in shape to ia 

The reporter was not interested. 

“Then why is Mrs. Lee so anxious to make the 
opening of Latonia?” he probed. ‘Going through hell 
and high water to reach here in time?” 

“Going through ”» DeVries’ jaw dropped, his 
eyes bulged. 

“Sure! We just got a message. She and a fellow 
named Bell rode out that flood in a john-boat. Hadn’t 
you heard about it? They’re up at some burg on the 
branch now, waiting for railroad connections to get 
through, and expect to reach Cincinnati by this eve- 
ning.” 

DeVries’ face was gray. 

“I’ve got to see about this,” he muttered, starting off 
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onarun. At the Latonia gate he picked up a battered 
flivver that served as a taxi-cab and, giving directions 
to make speed, set out for Cincinnati to consult with 
Gabriel. 

But he had hardly covered half a mile before he 
changed his mind, and told the driver to take him to a 
house on the outskirts of Covington, the home of a 
deputy sheriff, a former tout with whom he was 
acquainted. 

Bursting in on the official, he explained that he had 
come to ask a favor, and added that any assistance 
extended would not go unrewarded. Was there, he 
asked, a noted woman criminal wanted anywhere, who 
was slender, blue-eyed, and with red-gold hair? 

The deputy sheriff, with complete understanding, 
began to paw over his collection of police-cards. 

“Here’s one that fills the bill, I reckon,” he said 
presently.“ “Torpedo-boat Sue.’ Wanted in Phila- 

delphia for a diamond robbery.” 
DeVries gave one glance at the card; then hustled 
the man out to the waiting cab and ordered the driver 
to take them to Gabriel’s hotel in Cincinnati. 

Three-quarters of an hour later, while flood extras 
were being called on the street, luridly featuring the 
exploit of Mrs. Lee, the deputy sheriff, a comfortable 
bulge of Gabriel’s money in his inside pocket, filed the _ 
following telegram to the police authorities of various 
towns along the Ohio Valley: 


Arrest and hold Madge Larrimore, alias ‘“Torpedo-boat 
Sue,” wanted for diamond robbery in Philadelphia. Slen- 
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der, young, and has blue eyes and golden hair. Refined in 
manner. Is traveling with male accomplice who poses as 
a detective. They are reported as headed for Cincinnati. 
Woman will probably claim to be Mrs. Constance Lee, of 
New York. Detain both man and woman and notify me 
at once. Also do not allow them to communicate with any 
one before my arrival. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


HERE is perhaps nothing in the world quite so 

- hopeless as the attempt to get information at a 

country railroad station when the lines are in a 
tangle. 

Constance and Bell, trying to find out when and 
how they could continue their journey, encountered only 
a maddening confusion, officials gruffly preoccupied and 
too busy to answer questions. 

On such indefinite assurances as they could gather, 
they waited, held at the station from hour to hour by 
unfulfilled promises. Noon came, with its bells and 
whistles; one o’clock, two. And still the irritating 
delay. 

At last, about four o’clock in the afternoon, a wheez- 
ing locomotive coupled to a passenger-coach and a 
string of freight-cars, pulled out, and they were aboard. 
The engine crawled along, stopping at every culvert 
and bridge and fill to make sure that it was safe before 
venturing across. 

Constance sat upright on the worn red-plush seat of 
the dingy day-coach, and stared out of the window at 


the dreary, rain-soaked landscape. She dared not let 
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herself relax, or even recognize her weariness. Time 
enough for that, after she had settled with DeVries. 

More than once, during the uncertainty of their 
tedious wait at the station, Bell had urged her to tele- 
graph the track officials. She was not made of iron, 
he reminded her. Why must she take the whole burden 
of the thing on herself? Already overtaxed, she was 
simply heading for a collapse. 

But she merely listened with her queer, little, I- 
have-just-begun-to-fight smile and ignored his protest. 
Her obstinacy on this point was inexplicable to him; 
but he finally understood that she was not to be 
swerved from her intention. 

Her determination to meet the situation herself and 
sweep down like a whirlwind on Gabriel and DeVries 
was the incentive that had buoyed her up through the 
hazards of the past twenty-four hours and made her 
indifferent to the hardships. She must avoid notoriety, 
publicity at any cost. She would not have her repu- 
tation as a sportswoman smirched by even a whisper. 

Upon her fatigue-numbed brain the rattle of the car- 
wheels beat a rhythmic refrain, and half-remembered 
words began to fit themselves to it: 


Of some one, who breasted high water 
And swam the North Fork and all that, 
Just to— 


The rest of it evaded her. Just what some one had 
breasted high water to do she could not recall. But, 
at any rate, merit had been acquired thereby. And 
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as the words kept running over and over in her mind 
to the accompaniment of the wheels, she pictured 
Jeffries’ face when he heard the story. She could see 
warm approval shining in his eyes. 

But the palms and the pzans weve not yet for her. 
The sequel to her adventure was not to be so easy, 
she found, when they arrived at the junction and were 
met by the announcement that the main-line express 
had been diverted to another route on account of flood- 
damage. All that was left them was to take a local to 
Portsmouth, where they would have to ferry across 
the Ohio and might get a train on a different line to 
Cincinnati. 

Artother tiresome, red-plush ride; but finally, Ports- 
mouth. As they stepped to the platform and gazed 
about in the darkness for some indication of the way 
to the ferry, a hawk-nosed citizen in faded blue ac- 
costed them. 

“Where are you folks bound to, may I ask?” He 
studied them from under his down-drawn hat brim. 

“We’re looking for the ferry,’ Bell answered. ‘“We 
want to get a train on the other side for Cincinnati.” 

“Oh, you do? Well, instead, suppose you take a 
walk with me.” 

He threw back his lapel, and showed a badge in- 
scribed with the words: ‘Town Marshal.” 

“Come along quiet now, and avoid trouble.” 

Bell laughed. 

“Say, Captain, who do you think we are?” he asked, 
amused. “Why, look here, old top; I’m a detective 
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myself.” He brought out his own badge. “And this 
lady is Mrs. Constance Lee, of New York.” 

“Eggszackly.” The uncertainty was gone from the 
marshal’s tone; he spoke with authority. “Mrs. Con- 
stance Lee, alias Madge Larrimore, alias “Torpedo- 
boat Sue,’ alias I don’t know what else. S’pose you 
never heard of that Philadelphia diamond robbery? 
Well, we won’t argue about it. March up the street 
there, you two. Keep ahead of me and don’t try no 
funny business. Lively now! Watch your step!” 

Constance was inclined to resist indignantly; but 
Bell, knowing the autocratic methods of village officials, 
persuaded her to accept the situation until he could get 
the affair straightened out. 

At the town lockup, Bell again endeavored to con- 
vince the man of the absurdity of his mistake. But, 
with the prospect of a big reward and the fame of 
nabbing two famous criminals, the marshal was in no 
mood to listen to anything he might advance. 

One single concession he was willing to make; Con- 
stance, instead of being assigned to a cell, might occupy 
a room at his home. So, having placed the disgusted 
Bell behind the bars, he escorted her to his own 
modest frame dwelling and put her in charge of his 
wife. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


BOUT the same hour, Jeffries, who had driven in 
from a remote town in Kentucky, reached 
Beachey’s hotel in Cincinnati to keep an 

appointment with him, a final conference on the coal- 
lands compromise. 

Both of them had read the newspaper accounts of 
Constance’s sensational achievement, and naturally 
the subject was uppermost in the mind of each. Jef- 
fries, thinking Beachey might have heard from her or 
know what her object had been in taking such a fright- 
ful risk, was full of questions. 

But Beachey professed himself quite unable to ac- 
count for her escapade, and seemed genuinely worried 
and annoyed over what he characterized as her mad 
folly. 

Nevertheless, her acute attorney had a more or less 
accurate idea of the facts. To his mind, this eager 
effort to reach Latonia before the opening of the race- 
meeting could only indicate one thing; that she had 
~ somehow got wind of the projected swindle, and was 
resolved, neck or nothing, to prevent it. He knew 
her too well to believe that she had been actuated by © 
mere foolhardiness. Some deep, imperative motive 
had driven her to this desperate, uncalculated action. 


Beachey had been in the court-room all day, and 
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had known nothing of the circumstance until he glanced 
over the evening paper as he sat at dinner. Thrilled 
by the narrative, appalled at the danger she had in- 
curred, he drew a sigh of thankfulness that the expe- 
rience was safely over, and then his thoughts veered 
sharply to his own interest in the premises. 

If Gabriel and DeVries were successful he stood to 
win a very decent fortune—something like a quarter 
of a million—a delectable prospect. But Constance’s 
dramatic victory over the flood had put an extin- 
guisher on any hopes of that sort. Or, wait! Had it? 
With such a stake as they had in view, would DeVries 
and Gabriel calmly accept defeat—allow her to appear 
and smash their golden egg if there were any way to 
prevent it? 

He balanced a teaspoon on his finger, watching it 
oscillate as he considered; then, putting it down pre- 
cisely, he rose and crossed the dining-room to a table, 
where Gabriel sat alone. 

The latter gave a start as he heard himself addressed 
in suave, measured tones, and a quick, upward glance 
of apprehension. 

“What do you want now?” he asked irritably. His 
nerves were on edge. 

“Nothing, my dear fellow; nothing. I was only 
wondering if you had any later advices in regard to 
Mrs. Lee.” 

“Mrs. Lee!” Gabriel affected an air of unconcern. 
“How the devil should I know anything about Mrs. 
Tee?” 

“Why, I assumed that like all her other friends you 
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would be interested. I have been so occupied all day 
that I only learned of the affair just now; but I sup- 
posed that you, with plenty of leisure on your hands, 
would have heard the news much earlier and might 
possibly have kept in touch with the newspaper offices 
to get later details of her progress.” 

“Well, I did hear,” Gabriel vouchsafed guardedly, 
“that she got down to that junction on the main line. 
That was the latest they had about her.” 

“Ah? And that means she will arrive in Cincinnati 
before midnight, eh?” 

Gabriel seemed about to speak, but checked himself. 
Beachey drummed thoughtfully on the table with his 
finger-tips. 

“Traveling is uncertain just now,” he suggested, 
“and she may, of course, be delayed. There would be 
nothing strange in that—nothing nearly so strange as, 
for instance, the oddly opportune breaking of that 
dam.” He leaned over, and dropped his hand sud- 
denly on the other man’s shoulder. ‘Listen, Gabriel,” 
he said, ‘“‘so far, I am sitting on the side-lines—merely 
a spectator, you might say. I have no wish to inter- 
fere with the game; it is not to my interest to interfere. 
But no rough play, remember. Strategy, tactics, in- 
genuity; yes. But any question of her personal safety 
and I shall take a hand. We understand each other, 
I hope?” And, bowing pleasantly, he returned to his 
own table. 


But there was no hint of his real opinion of the 
matter in the later discussion with Jeffries. 
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“My dear Judge”—he shrugged away conjecture— 
“it seems idle to speculate why she did it. She will be 
here in an hour or so”—he glanced at the clock—“and 
then she can explain for herself.” 

“T doubt if it will be that soon.” Jeffries frowned 
anxiously. “That is what is bothering me. Hadn’t 
you heard that all traffic was annulled between here 
and Maysville?” 

“You don’t tell me?” Beachey looked as surprised 
as if he had not discovered that fact for himself half 
an hour before. “Still, that is no cause for anxiety. 
Mrs. Lee is a seasoned traveler; she will know what 
to do—either take another route or stop over some- 
where until conditions improve. There is nothing we 
can do for her, so far as I see, except to take up this 
proposal of yours in regard to the coal-suit.” 

Jeffries assented, although he continued perturbed 
and abstracted; and the two plunged into a discussion 
of legal details. There was really very little chance 
for argument, though, since Jeffries was surrendering 
all claims. So, by the end of an hour, they had 
reached an entire agreement. 

“Now,” said Beachey, unable to conceal his satis- 
faction, “if you will wait a moment, Judge, I will get 
a stenographer and we will draft this into formal 
shape.” 

He had hardly left the room before the telephone- 
bell rang, and Jeffries answered the call. 

“Ts this Mr. Beachey?” asked a woman’s voice— 
he would have known it anywhere in the world. 
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“Constance!” he cried. “Constance! Where are 
your” 

“Oh, Clay!” There was a tremendous relief in her 
tone. ‘To think I should have gotten you! I have 
so much to tell you, but I can’t talk now. I need 
help. I am under arrest here at Portsmouth, on the 
Kentucky side.” 

“Under arrest!” 

“Yes; on suspicion of being a diamond-thief called 
‘Torpedo-boat Sue.’ It’s absurd, but I must get out 
at once. I must! I coaxed the marshal’s wife to let 
me telephone to Beachey. But, thank God, you an- 
swered. And don’t tell him you have talked to me. 
I’m afraid of him. I don’t trust him. You can get 
me out, can’t you?” 

“Can I? T will—if I have to turn the whole state 
of Kentucky upside down to do it. Trust me.” 

He clapped the receiver back on the hook and, 
snatching up his hat, started for the door. Outside, 
in the corridor, he met Beachey returning with the 
stenographer. 

“T can’t stop now,” he said curtly. ‘Forgot some- 
thing important. See you to-morrow.” He was gone. 

Down-stairs, in a telephone-booth, he fairly burned 

up the wires getting in touch with various influential 
men who lived in the neighborhood of Portsmouth. 
It took time, of course—centuries, it seemed to him 
—and more time until he got a report as to the result 
of his intervention. 

But at last a call came to him from a lieutenant 
governor, announcing that Mrs. Lee and her com- 
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panion were released from custody and were starting 
for Cincinnati. They would arrive at nine o’clock the 
next morning. 

Jeffries was on hand to meet the train. It was two 
hours late. But at last it pulled in, and he ran down 
the platform as he saw Bell and a woman step off. 
It was not Constance, but Delia. 

“Where is Mrs. Lee?” he asked, looking beyond the 
two at the alighting passengers. 

Bell stared at him in amazement. 

“Tsn’t she here? She should have got in at seven 
o'clock this morning.” He turned and gripped Delia 
by the arm. “Look here; have you been giving me 
a wrong steer?” 

“No. I told you the whole truth. I got in to see 
her at the marshal’s house and changed places with 
her. She told me she could catch a midnight train. 
That’s all I know.” 

Bell pondered this a second. 

“On the chance that she’s giving it straight, you’d 
better call up the hotels, Judge, and make some in- 
quiries at other railroad stations. 

Jeffries wasted no time in getting to the telephone. 
Mrs. Lee, he found, was not registered at any hotel 
in Cincinnati, nor could he get any trace of her arrival 
in the city. He telephoned back along the line of 
every route she could have taken to ticket-sellers and 
station-agents. But not a shred of information. Ap- 
parently she had not left Portsmouth on either side 
of the river; but there was no news obtainable of 
her there. She seemed simply to have vanished 


CHAPTER XXIX 


' ing inquiries up and down the Ohio Valley, 
Bell led Delia to a secluded corner of the 
waiting-room, and motioned her to a bench. 

Delia sat down, wringing her hands. 

“Oh, I’m afraid something has happened to her!” 
she cried. 

“Afraid?”  Bell’s face was hard; his eyes like 
blue marbles. “Come clean, Delia! Out with the 
whole thing now! Where is she?” 

“T don’t know! I don’t know!”—wildly. “I’m 
afraid Jim DeVries has kidnapped her.” 

“And you were in on the deal? You notified DeVries 
when she and I left the Logan place. Come now; 
didn’t you?” 

She nodded, biting her trembling lip. 

“But I never dreamed they’d blow up the dam to 
stop her,” she wailed, “or that they’d 4 

“Ah!” a grim light on his face. ‘So that was it? 
It wasn’t an accident, then? And don’t tell me you 


weren’t in on it. As soon as the explosion was over, 
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you hurried right out to see if it was successful, and 
report to them.” 

“I didn’t!”—frantically. “My one thought was 
for Connie. Every step I ran down to the trestle, I 
was praying that she’d be saved. Why, if anything had 
happened to her, I’d have thrown myself right into 
the water after her. 

“My God!” She twisted her wet ball of a hand- 
kerchief. ‘You don’t know what I went through all 
that night and the next day, jolting over those moun- 
tain roads, headed off every way by the high water, 
twisting and turning; crossing at fords where the 
water was over the tops of the wheels, and all the time 
seeing her drowned, and knowing it was my fault. 

“TI never found out any better, either,” she went 
on more quietly, “until I reached the junction an 
hour after your train had left. They told me she’d 
been there and had gone on with you to Portsmouth. 
But I knew she’d need me after all she’d been through— 
need me to pet her and look after her, like I’ve always 
done—and I got them to take me along on a freight 
train. 

“Then, just as I told you this morning, at Ports- 
mouth I ran into this hick marshal, and I got out of 
him about her being arrested. He wouldn’t let me 
see her; so I went to his house and met his wife. She 
was a woman, and had some sense; and Connie had 
won her, like she does everybody else. So I got in. 

“Connie felt good, of course, over getting Judge 
Jeffries on the telephone; but still she was in a ters 
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rible wax. She was afraid he couldn’t get her out in 
time for her to reach Latonia before the race, or else 
that Jim and Gabriel might scheme out some new way 
of stopping her. 

“““T must outwit them somehow.’ She was walking 
up and down the room while she talked. ‘I must get 
there in time myself. I can’t leave it to anybody else, 
not even Judge Jeffries. There would be a scandal 
and a sensation, and I couldn’t stand that.’ 

“Then she stopped all of a sudden and whirled on 
me. ‘Delia, I’ve got it!’ she said. ‘You and I are 
going to change places. Quick now!’ 

“She made me undress and get into bed. Then she 
put on my hat and veil and the long cloak I was wear- 
ing, and called the marshal’s wife. 

“ “Mrs. Lee is pretty well done up,’ she said, ‘and 
I’ve persuaded her to go to bed.’ She can mimic me 
almost perfectly if she wants to. 

“Then she went out and shut the door behind her. 
And that’s the last I know.” 

Bell looked at her skeptically. 

“All right, Delia. Have it your own way. But it’s 
not diamonds and a Havana trip with Jim DeVries that 
you'll get out of this; it’s a long term in state prison. 
Don’t think but what Judge Jeffries "Il see that you 
get the full limit.” He glanced down the waiting 
room. “Here he comes now!” 

But Jeffries, as he came toward them, looked any- 
thing but a personification of vengeance. He was a 
different man. Smiling, he waved an open telegram. 

“It’s all right!” he said. “News from Mrs. Lee 
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herself. This telegram sent at nine o’clock this morn- 
ing, but delayed in transmission, says that she is on her 


way down the river in a motor-boat and expects me to 
meet her at the track.” 


CHAPTER XXX 


HE opening day at Latonia is to the Middle West 

what the Harvard-Yale football game is to the 

East, or the New Orleans Mardi Gras to the 
South. 

June at its zenith, cloudless skies and golden sun- 
shine, a natural amphitheater of green, Kentucky hills. 
The most picturesque race-course in America; the 
lawns in front of the club-house and stands are em- 
erald velvet, the wide tracks smooth and lightning-fast, 
and in the infield a shimmering, mirrorlike lake sur- 
rounded by flower-beds that are glowing masses of 
color. 

In the stables, on edge and groomed to a satin finish 
are the kings and queens of the turf—the horses whose 
names rank in the news of the day with those of presi- 
dents and prize-fighters and great financiers—and to 
see them fighting down to the wire for purses running 
into the thousands crowds flock from every direction. 
From all over Ohio and Indiana and Kentucky the 
people come; the big owners and trainers of the East 
are there, the breeders and horse-lovers of the West and 
South. With the opening of the gates at eight o’clock 
in the morning until long after the races have started 


in the afternoon, there is a steady stream of humanity 
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pouring into the enclosure to fill the stands to overs 
flowing and pack, hundreds deep, along the rail for 
fully three-eighths of a mile. On that day all roads 
lead to Latonia, and they are choked with vehicles 
of every description. As a gathering of the multitudes, 
the spectacle can only be compared to Derby day at 
Epsom Downs. 

But of all the thousands who made the pilgrimage 
on this especial opening day, there was none who em- 
ployed a stranger means of transportation than Con- 
stance Lee, nor one who so ardently desired to reach 
the track in time. 

When she had stolen from the marshal’s house the 
night before, she was persuaded that she must con- 
tinue her journey as obscurely as possible, lest Gabriel 
and DeVries, learning of her escape, should contrive 
some fresh method of hindering her. 

The first and most important thing was to get across 
the river, and after blundering about through various 
back Janes in the darkness, she was finally lucky 
enough to reach the ferry. 

But, to her consternation, the ferry-house was dark 
and deserted, the boat tied up, and no signs of a watch- 
man about. As she stood there, hesitating what to do 
next, a dark figure shuffled up the bank toward her. 
She ran down to him. 

“Can you tell me when the next boat leaves?” 

“Ain’t no more till six o’clock to-morrer mornin’.” 

“But I can’t wait until six o’clock!” she cried. 
“There must be some way of getting to the other side.” 

She noticed now that he was one of those almost 
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amphibious characters to be found in river-towns, 
barefooted, frowzy, half-fisherman, half-loafer. 

“Couldn’t you take me?” she begged. 

“S’pose I could. But I don’t know ez I'd keer to 
resk takin’ a passenger acrost in a rowboat. Curreut’s 
awful tricky round yere. Mebbe”—appraising her—— 
“ef you’re willin’ to go ez high ez ten dollars, I could 
hire Link Mellish’s motor-boat. She’d make it all 
right.” 

“You can run it?” 

“Ef I couldn’t, Link wouldn’t never trust me 
with it.” 

“Then go and get it.” She took a ten-dollar bill from 
her bag. “Or, stop!” A sudden suggestion coming 
to her. * “Do you think this motor-boat could take 
me to Cincinnati?” 

“Take you to Noo Orleens, ef you wanted to go 
there. But not for no ten dollars.” 

“T’ll give you a hundred to take me there; and if 
you make it by nine o’clock to-morrow morning you 
shall have two hundred. But remember you’re not 
to tell—Link Mellish, is it?—or anybody else where 
you are going. You can say—oh, you can say that 
you have a moving-picture man who wants to take 
photographs of the flood and will need the boat for 
a. couple of days.” 

“That'll be all right. I don’t even have to see Link; 
I got a key to the boat-house. He won’t make no 
holler when he finds out all the money I’ve airnt for 
him.” 

She realized that she was taking a long chance as 
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she followed the disreputable stranger along the river- 
bank to the little shack of a boat-house. There was 
nothing to prevent him from robbing and murdering 
her and then throwing her body into the river. He 
looked capable of it. But in for a penny, in for a 
pound. 

Yet she had to confess that he gave no evidences of 
sinister designs, and when they had pushed off and 
she saw how carefully he looked out for her, she felt 
so secure that, wrapping herself in her long cloak, 
she lay down on the cushions in the bow and went 
to sleep. 

Utterly worn out, she slept through the night and 
woke to find the sun high, the muddy river all about 
her shimmering and winking in the light of a glorious 
day. She sat up. 

“Where are wer” she asked, and, looking at her 
watch, was surprised to find that it was almost nine 
o’clock. 

“Well, we ain’t at Cincinnati yit’’—with a crestfallen 
grin. ‘“Reckon I lose out on that bonus you promised 
me. Derned old engine’s been cuttin’ up monkey-shines 
all night. Couldn’t git no speed out’n her at all.” 

A town was before them, and hoping that she might 
catch a train, Constance ordered a landing; but so 
indefinite and confused were the answers of the railway 
officials that, recalling her experience on the way to 
the junction, it seemed best to stick to the motor-boat. 
So, after they had made a hasty breakfast, and she 
had sent her telegram to Jeffries, they once more 
embarked. 
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But the balky engine soon went wrong again, and 
although the ragged skipper swore and tinkered with 
it, he could only get it to run by fits and starts. Hour 
after hour they merely drifted, with him fussing over 
the motor, while she managed the wheel. And when, 
looking ahead, she saw at last the sooty smoke-screen 
and the bridges of Cincinnati, it was long after one 
o’clock. Her heart sank. 

But at that moment—either because it got over 
its sulky fit or because the trouble had been remedied— 
the engine started. “Chug, chug, chug, chug,” its 
staccato throb kept up, smooth and steady as a watch. 
At full speed they churned the remaining distance down 
the river and swept smartly to a stop on the Covington 
side, almost under the shadow of the suspension bridge. 


CHAPTER XXXI 


RAGGING a handful of bills from her bag, 
Constance flung them to her boatman and 
sprang ashore. Along the coal-docks she 

sped, and up a steep succession of streets to the bridge 
terminal, where she hailed a taxi-cab. 

“Get me to Latonia before half-past two,” she panted, 
“and Dll give you a hundred dollars.” 

The driver slammed the door on her, jumped to his 
seat and swung recklessly off. He was out to earn 
that extra money, and he tried his best. But the roads 
to Latonia on an opening day are merely processions 
of coming and going vehicles. There is little oppor- 
tunity to get out of line. And the hands of the clock 
were moving steadily forward, with nothing to halt or 
obstruct them. In the contest, the clock won by four 
minutes. 

As they reached the gate of the race-track, they saw 
a cloud of dust rise above the wire and heard the 
roar of shouting thousands. 

“T’ve lost,” said Constance, as she stepped out of 
the cab and paid her driver. 

She could not stop to feel despair; she must find 
DeVries and see if anything could still be done. 

Buying a ticket, she went inside. 
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“Look out!” warning voices yelled all about her. 

She glanced up to see a streak of golden chestnut 
burst out of the paddock and come bearing down upon 
her. She sprang aside, just in time, as an unmis- 
takable Bonny Bells horse galloped madly by, the 
stable-boy on his back unable to do more than merely 
cling on. Down the driveway he tore, out through the 
gate, and, still uncontrolled, disappeared in the direc- 
tion of the hills. 

“Looks like an overdose of slim-jack to me,” a 
horseman near her cynically commented. “When a 
goat like Sleighbells can win the Wideawake hands 
down, and then do a crazy runaway on top of it, there’s 
sure something wrong.” 

Constance went into the paddock and began a search 
for DeVries; but no one seemed to know where he 
was. She was still inquiring when suddenly she heard 
her name called, and turning, saw Jeffries striding 
toward her, Bell and Delia behind him. 

“Vou’re here at last—and safe!” He caught her 
hands in a close, warm clasp. Then he laughed and 
straightened his shoulders. “I am throwing off tons 
of worry. Did you know that Sleighbells won the 
Wideawake? Great; isn’t it? And all due to you. 
DeVries has justified your belief in him.” His ex- 
pression altered as he looked at her. “But all that 
can wait. I want to hear about you.” 

She stood dumb, strangely white and limp. She 
wanted to speak, to tell him what had happened. But 
her voice was gone. 

“Youre tired, ill,” he said tenderly. “I must get 
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you to my car at once and back to the hotel. Delia!” 
he called. “Bell! Mrs. Lee is 2B 

A track-attendant interrupted him. 

“Mr. Jeffries, the judges would like to see you in the 
stand, if you please.” 

He lifted his eyebrows. 

“Bell, find my car, and look after Mrs. Lee.” And 
then to Constance, in a lower voice, “I will be with you 
in ten minutes.” He raised his hat, and walked away. 

Constance’s eyes, filled with anguished reproach, 
turned to Bell. 

“Why didn’t you stop it?” 

“TY thought you would be here in time,” he said 
miserably. “We were looking for you everywhere; 
but I never doubted we had just missed you in the 
crowd until the race was started.” 

“But you let him believe that he had won.” 

“What else could I do? I didn’t want to butt in, 
then.” 

There was nothing more to say. She leaned heavily 
on Delia’s arm. A curtain of blackness wavered before 
her eyes. The crowds about her seemed unreal, the 
whole scene illusory. She had failed. She had spent 
her last ounce of strength—and failed. 

She let Bell and the maid guide her along. And 
as they pushed through the crowds she became aware 
of some undercurrent of excitement. She caught words 
and snatches of talk: ‘The way reports are coming 
in from the pool-rooms, he must have cleaned up over 
a million dollars.” “Biggest swindle in the history 
of the turf.” ‘He bet ten thousand here at the track 
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at twelve to one—sure he was in on it.” “This means 
his finish politically and every other way.” 

Then she saw Beachey. 

“My dear Constance, I have bese looking ick you. 
You must get out of here at once.” 

“Not until I know what is happening. Tell me.” 

“YT will. But not here.” He took her arm. “Do 
come.” 

“No.” She leaned against Delia, and looked at him 
defiantly, her eyes hollow in her ghastly face. 

He sighed. 
- “Judge Jeffries,” he said reluctantly, “is involved in a 
terrible racing-scandal. He has been ruled off the 
turf for life!” 


CHAPTER XXXII 


INCINNATI, both from the viewpoint of Clif- 
ton and from that of Vine Street—local syno- 
nyms for the world of society and the world of 

sport—was stunned, staggered, flabbergasted. 

At the Latonia race track, which, although across 
the river, Cincinnati holds as her own, there had been 
put through on the opening day of the summer meeting 
what was said to be the most colossal turf swindle ever 
perpetrated. | 

And the shock of the affair was not confined to Cin- 
cinnati alone. In New York, in Jersey City, in Balti- 
more, Washington, New Orleans, Louisville, Toronto 
and St. Louis—in every city where racing holds inter- 
est—the seismograph of public feeling registered almost 
as marked a disturbance. 

Report following report from widely scattered sec- 
tions showed that there had been a concerted and thor- 
oughly organized raid against the pool-rooms of the 
entire country. Such a spoiling of the Egyptians had 
not taken place within the memory of the oldest race 
follower. It was estimated that the ring which had 
engineered the coup must have reaped a harvest well 
over a million dollars. 5 

And Judge Clay Jeffries, candidate for the United 
States Senate, and owner of a famous Bluegrass stock 
farm, was named as chief of the swindlers. 
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The Cincinnati evening papers carried the flaring 
headline, ““Kentucky’s Best Known Gentleman Sports- 
man Ruled Off at Latonia!” and told how, shortly 
after the conclusion of the questioned race, Judge 
Jeffries had been called to the judges’ stand and con- 
fronted with the evidence against him. His colt, 
Sleighbells, in winning easily the Wideawake Stakes 
for two-year-olds had shown a startling reversal of form 
from all previous performances, and when the news 
began to filter in of tremendous winnings in the pool- 
rooms, and on top of this it was learned that Jeffries 
had backed his horse for ten thousand dollars at odds 
of twelve to one, the victory began to appear so sus- 
piciou’s that the track officials declared all bets off, 
and ordered an investigation. This ruling, however, 
since the pool-room winnings had already been paid, 
affected only the bets laid at the track, and prac- 
tically but a single wager, that ten thousand dollars 
of Jeffries. 

Rumors were now flying fast about the grounds, 
that a “ringer” had been substituted for the real Sleigh- 
bells; and a demand was sent to the stables for the colt 
to be produced. Instead, his trainer, Jim DeVries, 
appeared with a fishy story that immediately after the 
_ race Sleighbells had run away out of the gate and 
made off toward the hills. 

This left the question uncertain; but unfortunately 
for the swindlers the judges summoned Ed Thornhill, 
a former trainer for Jeffries, who had handled Sleigh- 
bells up to within a few months previous, and who 
was known to be square as a die. ‘Thornhill had 
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watched the race from the infield rail, and when asked 
the point-blank question, reluctantly but positively 
stated that the winner of the Wideawake was not the 
colt he had raised and tended. 

Jeffries, in his own defense, denied any knowledge 
of a fraud, but could offer no proof beyond his bare 
word. He haughtily refused to explain why he had 
wagered ten thousand dollars on a horse which, he 
acknowledged, he had not believed stood an outside 
chance. 

So, on the face of the facts, the judges suspended 
Jeffries and DeVries from the track; and unless some 
more adequate defense was presented, the jockey club, 
it was certain, would formally rule both men off 
the turf. 

A Jeffries of Beechlands ruled off! Why, from the 
old days of Iroquois and Longfellow, the Beechlands. 
colors had flaunted proudly on every track in America, 
and always the Jeffries name had stood for all that. 
was highest in sportsmanship. 

Small wonder that a charge of cheating against one 
of that name should provoke an almost incredulous 
amazement. It was like the attainder of a Howard 
or a Percy in the days of the Plantagenets in England. 

In the Bluegrass, as at Southampton and Newport, 
in drawing-rooms and clubs, on stable benches and in 
blind tigers, it was that night the one topic of con- 
versation—a scandal of national scope. 

And of all who discussed it, whether millionaire 
owner or colored swipe, tout or trainer, sporting editor 
or sporting débutante, there were few who did not. 
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subscribe to Jeffries’ guilt. It was known that he was 
financially hard-pressed, in urgent need of money for 
his political campaign, and it was taken for granted 
that he had yielded to temptation—traded honor for 


ambition. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 


ISTENING to the buzz of excited comment all 

|b about him, Louis Beachey stood in the lobby of 

his hotel in Cincinnati. Acquaintances paused 

now and then for a word or two with him; but while 

he talked his eyes were glancing beyond them, as if 
he sought some one he expected to appear. 

At last, his heavy eyelids lifted slightly as he saw 
a tall, gangling young man come in, and he sauntered 
forward so as to intercept him without seeming to do so. 

““Ah, Mr. Gabriel!” He held out his hand. Gabriel 
was in high spirits, if one could judge from the rather 
noisy badinage he was exchanging with a group of men 
near the door. But at the sight of Beachey, his face 
darkened; there was a touch of trepidation in his 
manner. 

“The blind goddess has evidently been kind to you 
to-day,” Beachey said, oblivious of these signs of dis- 
favor. “I noticed you as you came in; you had all 
the swagger of a heavy winner.” 

“Sh-h!” Gabriel looked nervously over his shoulder. 
Then, assured that no one was within hearing dis- 
tance, he permitted himself a sly grin. 

“Well, we didn’t do so badly,” he answered, still 
cautious. “But that’s no reason for broadcasting it 
all over the shop.” 
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“Ves?” Beachey was blandly satirical. ‘Then 
don’t gloat so openly. Your cue as a sportsman is 
one of Brutus-like regret over the downfall of Cesar.” 

The razor-edge of his sarcasm passed over Gabriel’s 
comprehension without leaving a nick. He chuckled 
complacently. 

“We did bring down a bird we never expected; 
what? Who says you can’t hit two with one stone?” 

“The stone sometimes rebounds,” Beachey observed. 
“In view of possible complications, I would suggest 
that you get in touch with DeVries without delay, 
and have him meet us in my rooms at—say, nine 
o'clock.” 

Gabriel scowled impatiently. 

“Complications? That’s apple-sauce. What are 
you talking about? Oh—TI see!”—sneeringly. ‘You’re 
afraid you’re not going to get yours. Well, if you’re 
so anxious, come into the writing-room and I’ll give you 
a check right now.” 

“Don’t be a fool!” Beachey’s voice for a moment 
lost its smoothness. “I always get mine. And I shall 
expect to see you and DeVries at nine o’clock.” 

As he strolled away, Gabriel flung a muttered 
anathema after his retreating figure. Nevertheless, nine 

o’clock saw him at Beachey’s rooms on the sixth floor 
of the hotel; and shortly afterward, DeVries knocked 
at the door and slipped inside. 

Beachey suavely waved them to seats, and in his 
character of host set out bottles and glasses on the 
table. 

“Not for me,” Gabriel curtly declined. “I didn’t 
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come to any party. What’s the idea of all this, any- 
how? Seems to me, the less we’re around together, 
the better for all concerned.” 

DeVries gave a quick nod to indicate that this also 
expressed his sentiments. 

“For the future, you are doubtless right,” Beachey 
conceded. ‘But first, isn’t it wise to take stock— 
consider the situation and all its possibilities—and map 
out a definite course of action? You will hardly deny 
that the unforeseen and drastic action of the officials 
in regard to Jeffries puts an entirely new complexion 
on the matter.” 

“Piece of damn’ big luck, I call it.” Gabriel changed 
his mind about refusing to drink, and reached for 
the bottle of Scotch on the table. ‘Gives us a clean 
bill of health.” 

“T am not so sure. Jeffries is not the man to rest 
quietly under such a stigma.” 

“What the hell can he do? He sewed his shroud 
when he made that crazy ten-thousand-dollar bet. It. 
couldn’t have fallen better for us if we’d planned it.” 

“Perhaps. But it’s never wise to underestimate an 
adversary. Just to clear the ground, suppose we run 
over the points of the case. Correct me, if I err in 
any particular. 

“To begin, then’”—Beachey leaned back and joined 
the tips of his fingers in lawyer-like fashion—‘our 
friend, DeVries here, happened to have under his 
charge this season two horses of singularly similar ap- 
pearance, this two-year-colt, Sleighbells, of Judge Jef- 
fries, and an older horse named Joybells belonging to 
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Mrs. Constance Lee. The younger horse on his public 
appearance proved a disappointment, and as the elder 
horse was an uncertainty, there was no prospect of 
especial profit in handling them. Then an ingenious 
suggestion came to DeVries. If the elder horse could 
be substituted for Sleighbells in some two-year-old 
race, he could undoubtedly walk away from the field 
of youngsters; and if meantime Sleighbells were so 
manipulated as to insure long odds against him, the 
result would be a killing. There were no material 
difficulties in the way to a trainer of DeVries’ experi- 
ence; the only real obstacle was the possibility of 
interference on the part of the owners. And here, 
fortune favored our friend; for Mrs. Lee went to the 
mountains for a rest, and Judge Jeffries became ab- 
sorbed in a political campaign. A financial backer was 
needed for the enterprise, however, and here the astute 
Mr. Gabriel iF 

Gabriel, who had been twisting restlessly in his chair, 
gave an impatient exclamation. 

“Oh, cut it short, Beachey!” he growled. “We 
pulled the deal in the Wideawake Stakes this after- 
noon, and cleaned up on it as we expected. And Jef- 
fries is holding the bag. That’s all there is to it.” 

“Pardon me; but it isn’t.” The lawyer shook his 
head. ‘You two surely do not imagine that the matter 
will end here? There is bound to be a searching in- 
vestigation.” 

“We should worry!” DeVries broke in with a short 
laugh; it was the first time he had offered anything 
to the discussion. “Let ’em investigate. Why, there 
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was a flock of reporters out at my training quarters at 
Oakley before I came away. All they could find was 
Sleighbells—the real Sleighbells—winded and a little 
lame in his stall after a hard run—all the way from 
Latonia.” He winked. 

“But what had become of the—er—counterfeit 
Sleighbells?” inquired Beachey. ‘The horse with filed- 
off teeth and a dyed coat?” 

“Don’t know anything about such a critter.” 
DeVries grinned impudently. “Back in the Kentucky 
hills, at a place I know, there’s an old skate that might 
answer your description. Later on, when the dye wears 
off, and this thing blows over, maybe I’ll race him at 
outlaw tracks down in Mexico and South America. 
That’s about all that’s left to me now,” he added a 
shade ruefully. 

“T see.” Beachey nodded. ‘But that leaves a horse 
still to be accounted for—Mrs. Lee’s Joybells?” 

“Well, now, that’s the unfortunate part of it,” 
DeVries returned cheerfully. “This Joybells, you 
see, was shipped East a few days ago. ’Course, his 
looks had changed some, and he’d shrunk about a hand 
and a half in height. But”—again he winked—‘the 
bill of lading said he was Joybells all right. Also, as 
I understand, he was injured so bad in unloading that 
he had to be shot. I’m expecting a telegram to-morrow 
to tell me that he’s been cremated. Hard luck, 
ain’t it?” 

“Vou see,” Gabriel spoke triumphantly, “our tracks 
are completely covered. Every loophole has been 
looked after.” 
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“How about the stable-hands?” probed Beachey. 
“Some of them must know.” 

“Only old Uncle Ike and one or two others for cer- 
tain.” DeVries shrugged his shoulder. “And they'll 
keep a still tongue. Anyhow, who’d take the word 
of a lot of crazy niggers?” 

“Besides,” urged Gabriel, helping himself to an- 
other drink, “where does all this get any one? 
DeVries is already in as bad as they can put him. 
He’s content with the rake-off he’s got. And even if all 
the facts came out, how would it help to clear Jeffries?” 

The lawyer thoughtfully pleated his long upper lip. 

“Very pretty,” he said. “But you forget that there 
are five credible witnesses who know that Judge Jef- 
fries is absolutely innocent.” 

“Five witnesses?” Gabriel put down his glass with 
a thump. 

“Five,” reiterated Beachey, starting to check them 
off on his fingers. ‘First, there is myself a 

“You?” Gabriel and DeVries both jumped to their 
feet. ‘Why, you’re in on the deal with us.” 

“Oh, no!” Beachey shook his head. “If you'll 
remember, I encountered you two by chance a few 
days ago, and asked you for some reliable racing 
information. You advised me to bet on Sleighbells in 


‘the Wideawake Stakes, and offered to take a commis- 


sion for me of twenty-five thousand dollars. That is 
all I know about it.” 

“Huh!” sneered Gabriel. “And who do you think 
will believe that choice little fairy story, when they 
find out that you have a whale of a cut in the plunder?” 
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“Ah?” Beachey smiled blandly. ‘But I have as 
yet received no cut. I declined a check when you 
offered it to me to-night. There is not the scratch of 
a pen between us, Gabriel.” 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


ABRIEL, checkmated, seemed ready to fling 
C; himself at Beachey. 

“You try any of your dirty double-crossing 
tricks on me, and you'll see where you land.” He 
choked with rage. ‘We haven’t stopped at anything 
to put this deal over.” 

Beachey rarely laughed outright, but he did so now— 
a gentle, mocking peal. 

“If threats were efficacious with me, Gabriel, I’d 
have been out of business long ago. You need have 
no fear, though, that I intend to split; at least, not so 
long as it appears to my interest to keep silent. I was 
merely trying to indicate to you that your position is 
not so unassailable as you imagine. Also, I do not 
believe I will collect what you call my ‘cut’ just yet. 
You may hold it for me, Gabriel, until I send you my 
bill in due time—for legal services.” 

There being nothing that Gabriel could well reply 
to this, he sullenly poured himself another drink. 

“And now,” said Beachey, resuming his counselor 
manner, “let us take up some of the other points of 
danger. This detective Bell, who has been bobbing 
up in the last few days; what of him?” 

“A numskull,” Gabriel scoffed contemptuously. “A 


prize bonehead. He couldn’t detect a piece of Lim- 
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burger cheese. He was working for me until I fired 
him for incompetence, and he probably picked up some 
inkling of what was in the wind, and peddled the in- 
formation to Constance Lee. But he doesn’t really 
know anything; she bought a lemon.” 

“Possibly,” pondered Beachey. “And yet what he 
had to tell induced Mrs. Lee, one of the least gullible 
persons I know, to risk a midnight journey through a 
raging flood in an effort to thwart your game. Per- 
haps’”—with a significant glance at DeVries—“Mrs. 
Lee’s maid, Delia, may have been able to corroborate 
this Bell in certain important particulars?” 

The trainer wriggled under his scrutiny, but did not 
lose his poise. 

“That runs for the end book, your honor.” He 
gave a short laugh. “I don’t trust any skirt. Delia 
may have jumped to some conclusions; fact is, I guess 
she did. But outside of a few hints that I expected to 
make a killing—which might have meant whatever 
she wanted to think—she didn’t have a thing. Any- 
how, Delia’s on our side; it was her that tipped us off 
about this Bell coming to see Mrs. Lee. I ain’t had a 
chance to talk to her yet since she’s reached town; 
but I’ll lay a piece of change ’twasn’t her gave any- 
thing away. She’s never been an in-and-outer; you 
know that yourself.” 

Once more Gabriel reached for the Scotch, and 
poured himself a drink. 

“Hokum!” He waved the discussion aside with a 
supercilious gesture. “All hokum, Beachey. You 
know as well as I do that the whole thing sifts down 
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to Connie Lee. Bell’s her hired man, Delia’s her 
maid; they’ll do as she tells them. What’s Connie’s 
program? That’s the question.” His manner was 
challenging, insolently so. “You're her attorney. You 
ought to know.” 

“Mrs. Lee is in bed, under the care of a doctor and 
a nurse,” returned Beachey coldly. “Quite overcome 
by her experiences. I have had no chance to consult 
her of course.” 

“Uh-huh. I heard she collapsed when she reached 
the race track.” Gabriel squirted his glass full of 
soda and drained it; somehow he infused into the action 
an offensive skepticism. 

Abruptly Beachey shifted the subject. He held 
himself rigidly calm. 

“The crux of the whole problem,” he said, “lies in 
the ten-thousand-dollar bet of Judge Jeffries.” 

“The ten-thousand-dollar bet?” Gabriel repeated 
thickly. 

“Why, that’s what cinched the case with the judges,” 
contended DeVries. 

“Fxactly!”—with a contemptuous inflection. “But 
does either of you believe for a moment that a hard- 
boiled, experienced horseman like Clay Jeffries bet 
ten thousand dollars on a colt he confidently expected 
to lose? Oh, no! He placed that wager for some one 
else.” 

“Why didn’t he say so then?” 

“He wanted to see that person first, and obtain an 
explanation. For it could not fail to occur to him that 
the layer of the wager must have had advance informa- 
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tion concerning the fraud. So Jeffries saw in it a 
direct line of information to the real backers of the 
affair. Query, then—and a highly important query 
to you two: Who got Jeffries to place that bet?” 

DeVries and Gabriel looked at each other darkly. 
Here was an aspect to their enterprise that had not 
presented itself to them. A mutual suspicion began 
to glow in their eyes. 

Suddenly Gabriel flung up his head. The whisky he 
had taken had sharpened rather than dulled a certain 
quality of cunning in his brain. 

“You old fox!” He leered tipsily at Beachey. “You 
had me almost winging on that one, but not quite. Who 
got Jeffries to place that bet? As if you didn’t know. 
Why, I, poor boob, thought all the time the Jeffries 
end of it was a lucky accident; and here you had 
deliberately planned it. Smooth. I’ve got to give you 
credit. No one but a crooked old hyena like you would 
ever have thought of it. Of course, Jeffries can’t 
explain his bet. A Kentucky gentleman would never, 
never give away a woman. You and cute, little Con- 
nie, between you, simply made the poor devil dig his 
own grave.” 

Beachey was on his feet. His face was impassive, 
but his eyes were like burning coals. 

“You're drunk,” he said disdainfully. 

Gabriel’s elbow slipped, and he sprawled on the 
table. 

“Maybe. But not so drunk that I can’t see when 
I’ve scored. You’ve fenced with me for a long time, 
old top; but at last I’ve learned how to get you. I’m 
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a bit blotto, as you say; and I don’t yet quite see how 
you were fixing to flim-flam DeVries and myself on 
the deal. But you had it in mind all right. 

“Listen to me, though, you damn’ blackmailer.” He 
struggled up and pounded on the table, heedless of 
DeVries, who was vainly tugging at his sleeve to silence 
him. “Let you or Constance Lee make one funny 
move against me, just one; and, believe me, I'll get 
even. A few whispers—started no one knows where— 
and she won’t dare show her face in New York. They’ll 
remember how mum she’s always kept about her beau- 
tiful past; and I’ll give them her straight number—a 
reform-school rat, blackmailer, confidence woman.” 

Beachey’s hands swung out and clutched the back 
of a chair. He half raised it; then, with iron control, 
lowered it to the floor again. 

Gabriel, who had failed to note the menacing ges- 
ture, sagged back into his seat, his mood of drunken 
bluster subsiding. 

“?S all right, DeVries.” He pushed the trainer 
away from him. “Li’l plain speaking never hurt any- 
body. Beachey’s a crooked dog, but he’s a good fel- 
low. And so are we—all crooked dogs and good fellows 
together.” He cocked his eyes jovially at the lawyer. 
“C’mon now, old double-crosser; cards on the table; 
open covenants openly ’rived at. I got you where I 
want you. Don’t need to give you a damn’ cent. Jeff- 
ries is sewed up, you’re sewed up, Connie and Bell and 
Delia all sewed up. P. Gabriel, Esquire, on top. But 
P. Gabriel’s a good sport. He don’t welch on a fair and 
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square agreement.” He flung out his check-book on the 
table. ‘Give you your winnings right now.” 

Beachey leaned over, and closing the check-book, 
handed it back to him. When he spoke, his voice was 
as evenly modulated as ever; but there was a tang 
to it, like the dry whirr of the rattlesnake before it 
strikes. 

“T thank you, Mr. Gabriel. But any sort of associa- 
tion with you is something that no amount of money 
could recompense. Never fear, though, that you will 
evade payment of your obligation to me. You have 
called me a damned blackmailer; it will amuse me to 
demonstrate to you what blackmail really means. 

“And now, gentlemen’’—he stepped to the door and 
held it open—“I am afraid that you must excuse me. 
It is growing late, and I have a very important brief 
to go over. So I shall have to bid you good night.” 

After they had gone, however, he did not take any 
of the papers from his brief bag. Instead he sat 
far into the night, with folded arms and bent head— 
thinking, thinking. | 


CHAPTER XXXV 


T was not until the third day after Mrs. Lee’s col- 
lapse that afternoon at Latonia, that she was per- 
mitted to sit up; and, although her doctor wished 

to bar all visitors for a few days longer, she insisted 
on sending at once for John Bell, the private detective 
who had brought her news of the projected racing 
swindle, and had shared her adventurous, if unavail- 
ing, journey to prevent it. 

Her hotel sitting-room, when Bell entered it, looked 
and smelled like a rose garden, so filled was it with her 
favorite flowers. She was lying on a couch heaped 
with rose-colored pillows, and a rose silk coverlet was 
drawn over the laces of her negligee. But the reflected 
glow could not disguise her pallor. 

It might have been the effect of the sooty Cincinnati 
sunlight struggling in at the open windows; but it 
seemed to him as if something vivid and invincible had 
gone from her beauty. Bell hardly expressed it so to 
himself, but it was as if the waters mental and material 
through which she had passed had swept away that 
aura of radiance which was so great a part of her 
charm. 

She held out her hand to him and smiled, a smile 
with shadows of irony, self-reproach and weariness 
in it. 
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“Why don’t you say I-told-you-so, Mr. Bell? You 
are thinking it, I know. Oh, I should have taken your 
advice and telegraphed to the track officials, instead 
of being so darned obstinate and self-sufficient, and 
trying to do it all myself. I thought I could avoid pub- 
licity and notoriety, and I’ve only succeeded in getting 
about all there is.” 

Bell sat down awkwardly, holding his derby hat on 
his knees. 

“Well,” he tried to be consoling, “you did everything 
you could. Ain’t many would have taken the chances 
you did.” 

“But I failed.” There was a little break in her 
voice; then a glimmer of the old fighting spirit came 
back to her eyes. “Never mind, though. That’s 
behind us. We’re not beaten yet; we’re going on with 
the matter just the same. And the first thing, of course, 
is to have this absurd decision against Judge Jeffries 
reversed. That’s why I wanted to see you without 
delay. You must go before the judges, and tell them 
the facts—the same story you told me.” 

“T’ve thought of that.” Bell looked troubled. “But 
I doubt whether it wouldn’t do more harm than good. 
You see, I’d have to admit that Perry Gabriel had fired 
me, and the word of a private detective with a grudge 
to pay off ain’t going to carry much weight. Gabriel 
would say that Jeffries had hired me to trump up a 
case against him; and most people would believe it. 
Also, for he’s a dirty cur, he might drag you into it, 
tell how he’d employed me to investigate you as a 
blackmailer.” 
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“But we can’t stop, because of anything Perry 
Gabriel may say,” she returned quickly. 

“Nor we can’t go ahead, without some better evi- 
dence than just my say-so,” answered Bell gloomily. 

“Haven’t you the testimony of that darky swipe, the 
one who told you about DeVries’ preparation to inter- 
change the horses?” 

“A coke fiend? Even if he’d stick to his story, who’d 
take any stock in it? Besides, that don’t help Judge 
Jeffries any; nor it don’t get us any closer to Gabriel. 
It only goes to show that DeVries used a ringer, and 
that’s already proved by Thornhill.” 

“But at any rate you have Delia,” she contended. 

“Yes; we have Delia. She’s not anywhere around, 
is she?” Bell dropped his voice at the question; then, 
reassured by a shake of the head, went on. “But the 
trouble with her is much the same. It doesn’t hook up 
the deal to Gabriel. I pumped her pretty thoroughly 
on our trip down from Portsmouth and most of what 
she’s got is guess-work and putting two and two to- 
gether. DeVries was mighty cagey about what he let 
out to her, strong on glittering generalities. 

“Anyhow,” he questioned, “just how far is Delia 
to be trusted? Do you know whether she has seen 
DeVries, or not?” 

“Not yet, I am sure. He has called her on the 
telephone several times, but she has refused to leave 
me even for a minute, until this afternoon when I per- 
suaded her to go out with the nurse.” 

“Well,” Bell reflected, “there’s no use saying she 
wasn’t crazy about DeVries; because she was, even to 
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the extent of throwing you. Course, she’s mad at him 
now; but question is, how long will it last? He may get 
around her again, and es 

“No; I don’t think so,” Constance dissented. ‘She 
talked to me very freely last night, and just now at 
least she is conscience-stricken. My narrow escape 
when the dam was blown up seems to have opened her 
eyes to DeVries’ true character. The affair between 
them began, you see, just about the time that Perry Ga- 
briel imagined he was in love with me. Delia detested 
Gabriel, and, I suppose, talked a good deal about him 
to DeVries. Something, some conversation she had 
overheard, gave DeVries the idea of blackmailing 
Gabriel, and he induced her to eavesdrop every time 
Gabriel came to my apartment. She fell in with his 
plans readily enough—Delia, I am afraid, is funda- 
mentally unmoral—but I don’t think she ever profited 
much from it, and she seems never to have imagined 
that I would be involved in any way. 

“She believed, though, that she would gain tre- 
mendous advantages from this ringer scheme, and she 
would probably have gone on aiding DeVries in it, if 
it had not been for the bursting of the dam. But when 
she saw the ruin that caused, and realized the danger 
to me—she is convinced that Gabriel and DeVries 
meant to murder me—she turned. She has a sort of 
horror of DeVries now, and she also has an idea that 
he has been merely using her, and will, as she expresses 
it, shake her at the first opportunity.” 

“She’s not far wrong on that, I guess,” Bell observed 
dryly. “DeVries has got another girl all right, playing 
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her hard. A blonde chicken from over in Covington.” 

“No?” Constance showed excitement. “Can you 
prove that to Delia?” 

“Easy. All she’s got to do is to go out with me 
most any afternoon. I know where the two of ’em 
meet.” 

“She shall go. That takes a load off my mind, Mr. 
Bell. Delia will never forgive DeVries now.” 

“Well, I’m glad J’m of some use,” Bell smiled wryly. 
“T like to feel that I’m doing something to earn my 
money. But, as I tell you, Mrs. Lee, it isn’t Delia 
that’s the key to this thing, although we may be able 
to use her. 

“Now, I may be all wrong,” he squinted down 
thoughtfully at the hat in his lap, “but I’ve got a 
hunch that it’ll pay us to go a little slow on this case. 
We don’t want to jump in before we’ve got it cinched 
up to Gabriel. And to my mind, there’s just three 
ways to get what we’re after. 

“One is through DeVries. Oh, I know—” as he 
saw her face fall at the suggestion— “it don’t sound 
very promising. DeVries has got a wad of money, 
which is all he was after. It doesn’t make very much 
difference to him whether Jeffries or Gabriel is tarred; 
he’s done for, so far as racing in America is concerned, 
whichever way the cat jumps. You think, under the 
circumstances, it’d be pretty hard to pry any informa- 
tion out of him, and that’s true. But there’s always a 
loose end or so in a thing of this sort, and I believe 
I’ve got hold of one. 

“Now DeVries claims, I hear, that your horse Joy- 
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bells was shipped East three days before the race, and 
injured so in unloading that he was shot and afterward 
cremated. But we know of course that Joy- 
bells was never shipped East at all. He was used as 
a ringer for Sleighbells in the wideawake, and it was 
him you saw doing that fake runaway out of the 
grounds. The stable-boy that was on him was sup- 
posed after a long run to have controlled him and 
brought him in as Sleighbells to the training quarters 
at Oakley. What really happened of course is, that 
the stable-boy changed mounts; for it was certainly the 
genuine Sleighbells that was rode in, blown and tired, 
at Oakley. . 

“The question then is, what became of Joybells? If 
he was taken off in the woods somewhere and killed, 
then we’re up against it. But if he was merely hidden 
back in the hills, he can be found; and with Joybells 
located, we’ve got a clear case against Mr. DeVries, 
both for horse-stealing and conspiracy to defraud. 
And faced with a sure trip to State’s Prison, I have 
an idea that he’ll squeal, turn State’s evidence against 
Gabriel, and blow the whole works.” 

“But you may spend weeks searching for the horse,” 
Constance objected, “with the chance of it ending in 
nothing. DeVries would never risk sparing such 
obvious proof of his rascality. No’—her lip quiv- 
ered—“I am sure that my poor Joybells has been 
sacrificed.” 

“More’n likely you’re right,” Bell admitted. “Still 
you never can tell. Crooks make surprising slips at 
times. Anyhow, I’ve thought it worth while to put 
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out a man to comb over these hill farms, on the chance 
of turning up something. Meantime, there’s nothing 
to prevent us from following up the other leads.” 

“What other leads?” she asked. 

““‘Well—Gabriel, for instance.” 

“Gabriel? You don’t dream you can get anything 
out of him?” 

“You never can tell,” he repeated. “What I had in 
mind is really the same move I planned in regard to 
DeVries, only with the reverse English on it. Gabriel 
was: awful sore, remember, about being blackmailed. 
Now, if through Delia we can show him that DeVries 
was the one who gypped him, won’t he try to get even? 
At any rate, with the two of ’em scrapping, something’s 
pretty sure to come out.” 

She considered this a moment, then shook her head. 

“Tt wouldn’t be vital enough with him now,” she 
argued. ‘He has more than recouped his losses 
through the blackmail; and with that made good, he 
would—if I am any judge of Perry Gabriel’s psy- 
chology—be more apt to admire DeVries’ cleverness 
than to condemn him.” 

“Then I guess I’m done.” Bell slumped dejectedly 
in his chair. ‘“There’s only one other person that can 
prove the facts, and it would be like digging it out of 
a stone wall to try and tap him. That’s Beachey.” 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


teeth. 
““Beachey!”’ 

“Sure. He’s wise to every turn that’s been made. 
But don’t bank anything on that, Mrs. Lee. Beachey 
got a fat slice out of the clean-up; never think he’s 
going to chuck it away. And, anyhow,” he hesitated, 
with a diffident glance at her, ‘“‘well, I don’t believe he’s 
losing much sleep over seeing Judge Jeffries in the hole, 
or that he’d stir a finger to help him out. *Twouldn’t 
be natural.” 

She flushed at his intimation of the rivalry between 
the two men; nevertheless, Bell’s words had started a 
new train of thought. She became abstracted, ab- 
sorbed in following it; so much so, that for a time she 
seemed to forget the detective’s presence. 

“Don’t be so down-hearted, Mr. Bell.””. Her remem- 
brance of him was perfunctory. “As you say, one never 
can tell. By the way, I wish you would find out 
whether Mr. Beachey is in the hotel.” She motioned 
toward the telephone. “And, if he is, ask him to come 
here to me.” 


S‘ started, and drew her lower lip in against her 


Within five minutes Beachey was at her door. Beil 
had already gone out, and she received him alone. As 
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he advanced into the room, with that ever vivid recol- 
lection in his mind of the evening he had spent with 
‘her in the mountains, he was shocked at the change in 
her. He felt a surge of anger, primitive and unreason- 
able, against Gabriel. 

“Constance! My dear! My dear!” he murmured, 
his voice breaking as he held her hand to his lips. 
“These last two days have been haunted ones. I have 
been able to think of nothing but you.” 

“You’ve been so good, so untiring in your inquiries. 
And I have to thank you for all these.” She loosened 
her hand, and waved it toward the vases and bowls of 
roses about the room. “I have been very anxious to 
see you. There is so much I want to talk to you 
about.” 

“Let that wait. Get well first, before you bother your 
head over anything. Meanwhile, your interests are all 
being looked after.” 

“But it isn’t business that I want to discuss with 
you,” she said. “Nor even this loathsome turf scandal, 
except incidentally. It is about—myself and you.” 

He was sitting beside her couch, his eyes on her face; 
but she seemed to find it hard to begin. A slow wave 
of color flooded up into her pale cheeks, her eyes invol- 
untarily turned away from him. 

Beachey’s own face was inscrutable; but he was 
watching, studying her as he had often studied a wit- 
ness in the courtroom, noting each slightest change of 
expression. 

As he watched, a line gradually creased his fore- 
head, and his veiled eyes dulled with pain. 
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At last he leaned toward her, and spoke very gently. 

“Perhaps I can help you, Constance. You want to 
tell me, don’t you, that it is not me you care for, as I 
have been hoping and dreaming, but—Jeffries?” 

She put her hand over her eyes, pressing her temples. 

“How did you know?” she asked in a muffled voice. 

“Ah, how?” He gave a short, dreary laugh. “I 
think, subconsciously, I have known it from the first. 
But I would not admit it. I gambled on the tie of our 
long association, perhaps of my fancied influence over 
you. It was Gabriel, though’”—he spoke the name with 
icy rancor—” who brought me to my senses.” 

“How? What do you mean?” 

“He pointed out to me that you must have been 
the one for whom Jeffries placed that ten-thousand- 
dollar bet. Odd, that so obvious a solution never oc- 
curred to me. But it struck me like a thunderbolt. No 
chance, I suppose”—leaning nearer, with a quick intake 
of the breath—“that I was mistaken?” 

She shook her head. 

“Tt was my money,” she said. “That can be proved 
by the check. I sent it to him two days before the 
race, in order to—but I will take that up later. I 
want first to tell you how abased I am, how ashamed. 
That night up in the mountains I was—acting. My 
heart was not in it. I had overheard your talk with 
Delia, I was angry with you when I found out that you 
had been using her to spy on me; angrier still when 
you burned my letters. I lost all my belief in you then, 
and I was determined to find out if you had deceived me 
about Jeffries, about his espionage on me. I saw only 
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one way to do it; to get you off your guard, to pretend 
that I cared. But although I discovered what I wanted 
to know, I have been in the depths of humiliation ever 
since.” 

Beachey sat perfectly still. 

“You do not surprise me,” he said finally. ‘That 
night, I believed you—man’s natural vanity, I sup- 
pose—and yet the very next day found me "oude 
paused as if recollecting himself. 

“T know,” she interrupted. “You were going to say, 
we are quits when it comes to deception. But I can’t 
look at it that way. I think I know the worst of you, 
Louis, and I will not say that the revelation did not 
shock and hurt me. But, perhaps, if I had always been 
absolutely straight and candid with you, you would 
have-been the same with me. 

“So I sent for you to-day, deciding to throw away 
all reserves, and tell you exactly where I stand. I do 
love Clay Jeffries, I have loved him ever since we met 
at Atlantic City, I always shall love him. But even 
at that, I could not let go the old, old hatred. I made 
a vow that I would break him, and’”—she shuddered— 
“that wicked vow stood. In spite of everything I 
could do, in spite of all my efforts, that vow stood. 
This turf scandal is all my fault, and I’ve got to clear 
him. I’ve got to. And I’m begging your help. I 
can’t do it alone. You are the one person who can go 
to the judges, and tell them exactly what happened. 
You know all the details; you were associated with ~ 
Gabriel and DeVries in this scheme.” 
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Beachey was taken by surprise; but his schooled 
nerves did not betray it by even a quiver. 

“Where did you get that idea?” he asked evenly. 

“My detective, Bell, told me. When you talked to 
Gabriel and DeVries in the lobby of the hotel and 
demanded a share in their takings, he was behind a 
pillar listening to all that was said. Then he came to 
me up in the mountains.” 

“Bell!” His lip curled. ‘Hardly a credible wit- 
ness. As Gabriel’s discharged employee, his motives 
are open to question.” 

“But you know he is telling the truth. Oh, can’t you 
understand? I am not threatening; I realize you are 
too well intrenched to be reached. I am not arguing 
with the lawyer. I am appealing to the man.” 

It was his habit to fence, to draw out an opponent, 
and he couldn’t change even in a moment of emotion. 

“What do you wish me to do?” he asked noncommit- 
tally. 

“The great, the generous thing,” she implored. “Go 
to the jockey club, and tell them the whole story. Then, 
with my evidence, and that of Bell and Delia to cor- 
roborate you, they cannot help but be convinced. You 
will do it, Louis, won’t you?” 

As he listened to her impassioned pleading, he knew 
that he could not refuse her. She had been his life’s 
one weakness, and now she was to be his life’s frus- 
tration. He would yield to her, he knew that; and 
yet he chose to consider. 

Reaching over to the stand at the head of her couch, 
he took up a vinaigrette, which lay there, and turned 
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it over and over in his hands with his characteristic 
gesture. 

A faint cynical gleam came into his eyes, as he 
reflected on the inherent cruelty of women where their 
affections are concerned. No man, realizing what this 
meant to him—social and professional oblivion, the 
triumph of a rival, shipwreck to all his hopes and ambi- 
tions—would have dreamed of asking such a sacrifice. 
And yet she, giving nothing in return, was exacting it 
—because he loved her. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 


HE silence lengthened, and still he sat meditat- 
ing, turning things over in his mind as he turned 
over the vinaigrette in his fingers. He thought of 

his own humble beginnings, of the mountain cabin 
where he was born, the fight he had made against 
ignorance and poverty to gain an education, the harder 
fight to achieve a place in the world. There had been 
lions in his path; and since he lacked the weapons of 
popularity or influence or wealth to overcome them, he 
had been compelled to use artifice and strategy. Peo- 
ple called him mercenary and unscrupulous; but he 
had never encountered flawless integrity among those 
who criticized him. And nothing discreditable had 
ever been proved against him. He was too shrewd to 
be caught. 

And then he recalled how Constance Lee had come 
into his life of dark corners and tortuous subterfuges 
like a ray of sunlight in a miser’s attic. He thought 
of how he had taken up her rickety, unsubstantial 
case and fought it through court after court; of the 
many sleepless nights he had spent in studying its 
angles, of the shifts and ruses he had employed, of the 
legal thimble-rigging he had done. Any other attorney 
would have given up long ago in disgust. He had held 
on, constantly misrepresenting the facts to her, putting 
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a good face on failure; bearing the whole burden. He 
wanted her more than anything else on earth, more than 
wealth, or fame, or honor. And now, when victory was 
theirs, when Jeffries had conceded more than he had 
ever hoped to gain, he found that she was lost to him. 
More; she was asking him, because he loved her, to 
sacrifice all that he had struggled to obtain—the fruits 
of all his years of toil and self-denial, of forethought 
and scheming—and go back to the world, beggared of 
character and prestige. A heavy price to pay for a 
broken heart. 

He knew that he would accede to her request, that 
for her sake he must exonerate Jeffries; but he never 
for a moment contemplated going to the lengths that 
she proposed. Every man according to his talents; and 
the method of accomplishing her purpose that he 
worked out was distinctly Beacheyan—indirect, self- 
protective, subtly aimed to kill two birds with one stone. 

Nearly half an hour passed before he lifted his long, 
saturnine face which had been bent broodingly on his 
chest, and restored the vinaigrette precisely to the table. 

“TY think, Constance,” he said, “I can suggest an even 
more effective way of gaining the end you seek. The 
proper person to go before the jockey club and estab- 
lish Judge Jeffries’s innocence is not myself, but 
Gabriel.” 

She drew back, hurt to the core, tears flashing in her 
eyes at what she regarded as ridicule of her interces- 
sion. 

“TJ mean it,” he said seriously before she could - 
speak. “Unless I am greatly mistaken, Gabriel can be 
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persuaded to do that very thing. You forget, my dear, 
that there are several angles to this affair, and one of 
them, by no means unimportant, is the very suspicious 
bursting of that dam in the mountains. If Gabriel’s 
responsibility for that can be verified, he faces a charge 
so serious that neither his money nor influence will 
save him.” 

“But Bell says it would be impossible to bring that 
home to Gabriel. He says detectives could be planted 
there for years and never find out anything. The moun- 
tain people simply will not talk.” 

“That is true, so far as outsiders are concerned. But 
I am not an outsider. They still consider me as one 
of themselves. I will guarantee that I can go up there, 
and within two days have evidence that I can follow 
right back to Gabriel. I had already debated making 
such an investigation on my own account, but decided 
against it.” He neglected to state that his object had 
been to shake down Gabriel on the strength of the 
information he secured. 

“Now, however, I shall undertake the matter,” he 
told her. “And, as I say, I think when Mr. Gabriel 
has to choose between a criminal prosecution and mak- 
ing a clean breast to the jockey club, he will accept the 
lesser alternative. 

“Have no more anxiety, my dear.” He rose as com- 
posedly as if he were concluding one of their ordinary 
conferences in his office. “I shall be back from the 
Cumberlands day after to-morrow, ready, I am sure, 
to push the affair to a speedy and satisfactory con- 
clusion.” 
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He bowed over her hand in his ceremonious way, and 
left the room. 

Once more he had neglected to mention a detail to 
her—that in essaying this quest among the mountain- 
eers he was taking his life in his hands. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 


FTER her talk with Beachey, it seemed to Con- 

stance that she had gained a fresh lease on life. 

She had felt so stained, so degraded by having 

any part in this sordid, disreputable scandal; and now 

with the lawyer on her side, with him to help her un- 

ravel these dark and tangled skeins, the way began to 
clear before her. 

She could not think of Beachey without an admira- 
tion and gratitude so poignant that it made her heart 
ache. It seemed to her unjust, even cruel, that the 
splendor of his sacrifice should go unrewarded. When 
Lucifer could rise to the heights of Michael, putting 
from him both his jealousy of Jeffries and his passion 
for her, she reproached, almost hated, herself that she 
could not give him the only recompense that would 
mean anything to him—her love. 

Two days later, as she, wandering restlessly about 
her sitting-room, bent to inhale the fragrance of his 
roses, the tears filled her eyes and dropped down on the 
crimson petals. The old romancers wove stories of 
knights in shining mail, fighting dragons and rescuing 
hapless maidens; but was there ever one who had done 
so great and gracious a deed as Louis Beachey? She 
wasn’t worthy of it. If only she could have cared for. 


him as he cared for her! 
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She moved over to the window, and stood looking 
down through the smoky, écru sunlight at the dingy 
Cincinnati street, her mind filled with memories. And, 
in spite of her regret, before she was aware of it Jef- 
fries had replaced Beachey in her thoughts. 

She saw him smoothing back that obstinate lock of 
hair over his forehead, and smiling at her, the smile 
that had always quickened the beating of her heart. 
Then she rubbed her hand across her eyes and sighed, 
remembering that she had not heard a word from him 
or of him since the race. He had not even inquired for 
her during her illness. 

Bell had told her that he was at Beechlands, and the 
newspapers corroborated this; but the understanding 
was that he was in strict seclusion, seeing no one. 

Her lips compressed, her head tilted upward. Well, 
after he had been exonerated from these hideous charges 
through her and Beachey’s ‘efforts, she would not see 
him. She would evade his attempts to thank her by 
simply being out of reach. 

There was a quick knock on the door, and Delia 
came in. 

“Something lovely has happened, Mrs. Lee. Who do 
you think is here?” 

Before Constance could answer, Nannie Wendell 
was in the room, and in another moment Constance had 
her arms about her. 

“Oh, Nannie!” she cried. ‘You treasure, to come!” — 

“Tt’s just by a narrow little squeak, that I’m not here 
to your funeral,” Nannie said sternly. She caught 
Constance by the arm and shook her, and then hugged 
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her. “Crazy little fool! You nearly finished yourself, 
and me too. I had heart failure when I saw the 
papers.” 

Constance’s lip trembled. She was still weak. 

“Nannie, you mustn’t blame me. You’d have done 
the same thing under the circumstances.” 

“I would not,” said Nannie, with a shudder. “It 
starts gooseflesh all over me just to think of it. But 
Connie, darling! You've been ill. Lie down here on 
the couch, and then if you want to, you can tell me all 
about—everything. 

“First, I must get the straight of this mess Clay is 
in. I hope I’ll live to see those track judges hanged. 
The idea of their accusing Clay Jeffries of substituting 
a ringer, and in his own state too! It’s a wonder they 
haven’t been shot. I’ve boiled and seethed so all the 
way out, that I am surprised I have a whole skin. Have 
you seen him?” 

“No.” Constance’s voice was low and tired. “TI 
think—I am sure, he suspects me of having something 
to do with it. You know, DeVries was my trainer.” 

“Constance! Clay would never—oh, you only 
imagine that. This has been a terrible blow to him of 
course, and he’s probably moving heaven and earth to 
clear the thing up. He hasn’t thought of anything 
else. That’s all.” 

“Nannie”—Constance caught her wrist, and looked 
at her with tortured eyes—“‘you don’t understand. 
Under all the circumstances, it would be strange if he 
didn’t suspect me. It’s an idea that’s been forcing 
itself on me ever since yesterday. 
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“Vou’ve been a splendid friend, Nannie; you’ve 
always known, I think, there were things in my life that 
I was sensitive about, that I couldn’t discuss. And 
you’ve never asked me any questions. Ever since you 
and I worked together in the French hospitals, you’ve 
been wonderful to me. But it isn’t fair to you, for me 
not to tell you now all the things about myself that you 
should know. And then you can decide whether you 
want to keep up our friendship, or not. No”—as Nan- 
nie began to protest—“listen to me first. I am going 
back, and start at the beginning.” 

She told her story without any reservations, describ- 
ing her childhood, her three years at the reform school, 
her adoption by Woodson Logan, his interest and pride 
in her, the time she spent in school at Paris, her meet- 
ing with Captain Norman Lee during the war, and 
her marriage to him just before he died in the hospital. 
Then, still unfalteringly, she took up the later narra- 
tive; the contention over the coal lands, her reasons 
for going to Atlantic City, and all the details of the 
events as they unfolded themselves after that visit. 

Nannie listened with mixed emotions. It was in- 
credible to her that Constance should once have 
believed Jeffries capable of the motives she had attri- 
buted to him; and yet she was able to understand it in 
a way—a deep-seated resentment and antagonism war- 
ring against a later attraction. In the end, her sym-~ 
pathies veered to Constance. 

The whole situation was a dramatic one, and Nannie 
adored drama. She loved to play the part of the god 
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from the machine, and here was an opportunity, invit- 
ing her to exercise her powers to the limit. 

So, when she left Constance to rest and sleep, she 
immediately telephoned to Beechlands, and asked to 
speak to Judge Jeffries. 

“Hello, Clay!” she said, when she heard his voice 
over the wire. “I just got into Cincinnati this morning, 
and I’m coming to Beechlands on the next train. You'll 
be at home, won’t you?” 

“Of course—to you. But you only.” He paused a 
moment; then added: “The car will be at the station 
to meet you.” 


CHAPTER XXXIX 


afternoon, Jeffries came down the steps to 

greet her. His head was carried a little higher 
than usual, and she thought he looked haggard as if 
from sleepless nights, but his manner was unchanged. 

He had ordered tea served on the lawn; and after 
she had poured it, he turned to her with a twisted 
smile. 

“Well, I suppose you have come to offer your cousinly 
condolences?” 

She saw that she must go warily. The wound was 
too deep and too raw to bear anything but the lightest 
touch. 

“Did you think I’d stay at home, when the old 
squire was in trouble?” she asked, but the flippancy 
of the speech was softened by real feeling. “The 
thing is so ridiculous. Of course the jockey club will 
straighten it out at once; but it’s outrageous that it 
should have happened to you, of all people.” 

As he still smiled, she noticed the deep lines about 
his mouth and eyes. 

“Job had nothing on me,” he said. “ve had every- — 
thing but the boils, and I don’t know that they wouldn’t 
have been a relief. What rankles”—his face grew hard 
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have succeeded in putting it across. My self-respect 
is gone forever. I knew DeVries, and yet I played 
their game and put my horse into his hands. It’s not 
hard now to guess why Joybells was purchased. The 
pieces of the whole puzzle all fit so perfectly together 
that, in looking back, I think I must have been blind 
not to see through it before. The most charitable 
thing I can say of myself is, that ever since that memor- 
able visit to Atlantic City I have been insane. Well”— 
straightening his shoulders—“I am in my right mind 
now. Perhaps this last straw isn’t too great a price to 
pay for that. And yet, considering all things, that 
combination would have been hard to beat, DeVries, 
Beachey—and Mrs. Lee.” 

“Clay!” Nannie drew back. “You certainly do not 
class Constance with those crooks.” 

His eyebrows went up superciliously. 

“You, too!” His rallying tone was bitter satirical. 
“T thought you prided yourself on being hard-boiled. 
Unfortunately I am a lawyer, trained to see the value 
of facts and to accept them when they are incontest- 
able. Mrs. Lee chose DeVries as her trainer, and 
Beachey as her lawyer.” 

Two spots of scarlet showed on Nannie’s cheeks. 

“T think, old dear,” she said tartly, “that you put 
the cart before the horse, when you said that you kad 
been crazy, and were now sane. It’s the other way 
around. I’ve been with Constance all morning; she 
has told me the whole story from beginning to end. 
And I assure you, she is quite as much in the net as 
you are. She is just recovering from that frightful 
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journey. Why, Clay, think of the risks she ran, in 
order to get there in time to prevent that race?” 

“And arrived opportunely just too late to do so,” 
he commented. “Did she make it clear to you, Nannie, 
why, when she talked to me over the telephone, 
she did not inform me of a scheme which so 
vitally concerned me? And, also, why she did not 
telegraph the track officials?” 

“She reproaches herself continually for that. But 
she never dreamed that she would not get there in 
time herself.” 

“Pretty weak,” Jeffries remarked. He leaned his 
chin on his hand, and looked at his cousin. If she had 
known it, he was beginning one of those gentle but 
searching cross-examinations for which he was famous. 
“How did she, up there in the Cumberlands, learn of 
this scheme?” 

“A detective, a man named Bell, came up post-haste 
and told her of it. It seems that Perry Gabriel—vile 
cur—had hired this man to prove that Constance was 
a blackmailer, and then threw him out because he 
couldn’t do it. Constance, a blackmailer! Can you 
imagine such a thing?” 

“Oh, yes! My imagination is able to compass even 
that,” Jeffries said coolly. “H’m! It’s quite ingenious. 
I remember this Bell very well. He was Gabriel’s body- 
guard on one occasion, and not a particularly efficient 
one.” There was a reminiscent satisfaction in his . 
voice. ‘“He’s worthy of the rest. It’s really an excel- 
lent organization of thieves.” 

“Oh!” Nannie was almost in tears. “You are hor- 
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rible. No matter what these other people have done, 
Constance had nothing to do with it; nothing.” 

“Nothing? Nothing perhaps, except to take her 
share of the winnings. Well, ladies must live. And 
lovely ladies have expensive tastes.” 

She put down her teacup with a clatter. 

“You twist everything I say into an indictment of 
Constance; and she is moving heaven and earth to 
help you. It was DeVries and Perry Gabriel who put 
the whole thing through, I tell you.” 

“Perry Gabriel!” He stopped with a lighted match 
half-way to his cigarette, and held it so until the flame 
burned his fingers. “I wonder if it’s true, or just 
another trick of theirs? Nannie, you’ve brought me 
news—something to think about.” 

“But it is true,” Nannie insisted vehemently. ‘“Con- 
stance has evidence to prove it. She told me all about 
it, but there was so much, it’s mixed up in my mind, 
She is only waiting now for a few fresh links to make 
the chain complete. When she gets those, she is going 
to the jockey club with the whole story.” 

Jeffries’s face grew livid with anger. He banged his 

clenched hands down on the arms of his chair. It was 
a moment or two before he could speak. 
“Mrs. Lee,” he said, “must be made to understand 
that she will not be permitted to interfere in my affairs. 
I see her going before the jockey club with her evi- 
dence. Evidence! Arranged by Beachey, designed on 
the surface to be in my favor, but for that reason all 
the more damning. The last audacious move of the 
cleverest gang in the country. 
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“Nannie”—sternly—“you must cut off all associa- 
tion with those people at once. You must leave that 
hotel in Cincinnati, their headquarters, and stay here. 
My housekeeper will make you comfortable. If you 
do not, I shall wire at once to Hugo to come on and 
take you home.” 

“Tf you do, I shall never forgive you,” she cried 
stormily. “You insist on managing your own affairs 
without interference; then kindly let me manage mine. 
I haven’t asked either your advice or intervention. I 
came here full of indignation for the way you have been 
treated, my heart bleeding for you. But since I’ve 
talked to you, I don’t wonder that Connie thought 
you hard and cruel. I don’t wonder that she cherished 
a grudge against you for years, and felt as she did be- 
fore she met you.” 

He was looking at her as if startled by what she 
said. ‘There was an odd, questioning expression on 
her face. 

“Oh, sit down, Nannie, and behave.” He held out 
his cigarette case to her. “Take one of these, and calm 
your nerves. What you have told me interests me. So 
Mrs. Lee has held a grudge against me for years? 
On account of my claim on the coal property, I sup- 
pose?” 

“No; something quite different, more personal.” 

He knitted his brows. 

“Something more personal?” he repeated. ‘“That’s 
nonsense. Unless she holds some fancied grievance, it’s 
trumped up. Do you know the nature of this imag- 
inary wrong I’ve done the lady?” 
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“Yes, I do,” she said defiantly; “and it’s not at all 
imaginary. It’s very real. But I promised I would 
not tell you.” 

He looked at her gravely. 

“Do you think it fair, under the circumstances and 
considering the situation I am in, to hold to that 
promise?” 

“T must.” She twisted her hands. “It’s because 
it’s so personal, so entirely between you and herself, 
that I don’t dare rush in where any self-respecting 
angel would fear to tread. Oh, Clay!”—in utter exas- 
peration. “You fool! You idiot! You're so bitter 
against her now because you were so much in love with 
her. And she, poor moron, is just as much in love with 
you. I tell you, she’s as innocent as you are. She’s 
just as much the victim of those low wretches, DeVries 
and Gabriel. If you would only go over to Cincinnati, 
she would see you gladly, and tell you all she knows. 
Then you could take the evidence before the jockey 
club, and be cleared at once.” 

“Easy, isn’t it?” His smile mocked her. “I hope 
you get the sweet picture clearly. I say: ‘Gentlemen, 
I am innocent. I shoulder the blame onto the lady, 
who may be able to prove to you that neither she nor 
I had any connection with the affair. Can’t you see 
the newspaper headlines, Nannie? 

“No!”—emphatically. “I’ve never shielded myself 
behind a petticoat yet, and I don’t mean to begin now. 
Not that I believe her testimony would do anything but 
deepen the fog. My course is clear. I shall go before 
the jockey club and accuse DeVries—Gabriel, too, if 
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I can find any foundation for this story of yours. Then 
the club may take any action it sees fit. If the decision 
is against me—and it probably will be—I shall retire 
here and devote myself to farming. Politically, pro- 
fessionally and socially I shall be dead; for I will not 
put my friends in the embarrassing position of deter- 
mining whether or not they care to recognize me.” 

“Of all > One could almost hear the grind of the 
brakes Nannie put on her voluble tongue. “Oh!” She 
expelled the word with a heave of her chest. “Play the 
martyr. Do. Meekly accept the disgrace. Let your 
family and friends go to the devil. They don’t mean 
anything to you of course. Refuse all the aid that’s 
offered, and sulk in this old tent until kingdom come. 
Well, I have some fighting blood in me, if you haven’t, 
and I’m going to see this thing through. Clay, for 
heaven’s sake, I’m begging, I’m imploring you to a 

The torrent was interrupted by a servant who crossed 
the lawn, and said to Jeffries: 

“Dey’s some one on de ’phone fo’ you, Judge.” 

“Who is it?” Jeffries asked. 

“Didn’t give no name. Jest said, he wanted to speak 
to you.” 

“Excuse me, Nannie.”’ Clay went into the house. 

“Hello!” he said, putting the telephone receiver to 
his ear. 

“This is Mr. Beachey, Judge Jeffries,” came the 
answer. “I would like to see you as soon as you can 
make it convenient.” 

“Quite impossible”—with curt finality. 

“T am representing Mrs. Lee.” Beachey’s unruffled 
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voice was punctiliously formal. “She has requested me 
to lay certain facts before you. I think you will find 
it to your interest to learn them.” 

There was a second’s pause before Jeffries replied. 

“Then perhaps Mrs. Lee will consent to present those 
facts to me herself. I can go to her hotel on Saturday, 
or if she prefers to come here to-morrow, I will be at 
home. My cousin, Mrs. Wendell, is stopping with me 
for a day or so.” 

“Just one moment.” Beachey evidently turned from 
the telephone to consult Constance. “Mrs. Lee will 
come to Beechlands,” he said. 


CHAPTER XL 


EFFRIES came back across the lawn to Nannie 
Wendell. 

She was too mercurial in temperament for her 
spirits to stay submerged long, and she could not re- 
strain a giggle as he sat down again. 

“Clay, you stalk and look exactly like an Indian 
chief about to start on the war-path. All you need 
is a feather bonnet.” 

He made no answer, and she became very quiet and 
demure with the uncomfortable feeling of one who has 
been frivolous at the wrong moment. 

“Mrs. Lee is coming here to see me to-morrow eve- 
ning,” he said presently. “I hope you will stay over.” 
His tone was casual and indifferent; a little too much 
so, Nannie thought. 

She wanted to clap her hands, but again she exer- 
cised unwonted self-restraint. What a master stroke 
on Connie’s part! How clever of her! Daring, too, 
Nannie reflected as she looked at his impervious, gran- 
itelike face. 

“She will be accompanied by Beachey,” Jeffries 
added. “I shall have to ask you to look after him, 
while I see her in the library.” 

Nannie brightened. So he was to see Constance 
alone? That was good. She disliked Beachey, but 
under the circumstances she felt that she could make 
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herself agreeable to him for hours if necessary, with 
the best will in the world. 

She scarcely saw Jeffries the next day. He was 
busy, closeted with men who came and went. And 
when they met at dinner, he was absorbed and aloof. 
He did not refer to Constance; and Nannie, respecting 
his mood, scattered light chitter-chatter like chaff to 
the wind, and felt as if she were an all-day bicycle 
rider pedaling to keep up and without relief in sight. 

They had scarcely finished their coffee, and moved 
into the hall, when there was the sound of motor wheels 
on the gravel drive. A servant threw open the door, 
and Constance came up the steps, crossed the broad 
porch, and entered the hall, followed by Beachey. 

Nannie found time to admire Clay’s perfect man- 
ner. He was the courteous, dignified host receiving 
two strangers who had come upon a matter of business. 
But she divided this admiration between him and Con- 
stance. 

“They meet as if for the first time,’ Nannie, who 
reveled in unusual and dramatic situations, said to 
herself. ‘And Connie has dressed the part faultlessly.” 

She wore a dark frock, with a small toque covering 
her bright hair. She was pale and there were shadows 
under her eyes, but there was no diffidence in her quiet 
manner. 

Nannie kissed her impulsively on both cheeks; and 
Constance in return pressed her friendly hand tightly 
for a moment, and then let it drop. 

“Mr. Beachey, you know Mrs. Wendell, I believe,” 
Jeffries said. “I am sure you and she will find plenty 
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to talk about. Mrs. Lee, will you come into the library 
with me or will you both have some coffee first?” 

“Thank you; no,” Constance replied. ‘We must 
catch the ten o’clock train back; so I think I will go 
with you into the library at once.” 

He led the way down the stately, old-fashioned hall, 
with its portraits of earlier generations of the family 
and famous race-horses on the dark wainscotted walls, 
opened the library door, and stood aside for her to 
enter. 

He placed a chair for her, and she sat down, absently 
drawing off her gloves. She detested gloves, and always 
felt that it was impossible to talk when she had them 
on her hands. 

Jeffries, also, sat down, and waited. She had sought 
this interview, and he put the burden of opening it 
upon her. 

She was not anxious to accept it. The silence empha- 
sized by the heavy, regular ticking of a grandfather’s 
clock grew almost oppressive before she spoke. 

“Judge Jeffries,” she said slowly, “you are the heav- 
iest sufferer in this disgraceful affair; but I also am in 
a most unpleasant position. This swindle was carried 
out in my stable, by the man in charge of it. I learned 
of it too late to prevent it.” There was the least 
tremble in her voice. She could not yet recall her 
‘failure to reach Latonia in time, with any degree of 
equanimity. 

“T have been busy ever since in following the thing 
up,” she went on, “with the aid of Mr. Beachey and 
John Bell, a detective I have employed.” She did not 
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see the fleeting smile on Jeffries’s lips at the mention 
of this combination. “And I thought, if you would let 
me go over with you the results we have gleaned, we 
might save time in getting the matter cleared up.” 

“Thank you very much for the assistance you offer 
on behalf of yourself, Mr. Beachey and Mr. Bell,” 
Jeffries replied. “But I think the investigation had 
better be left where it belongs, in the hands of the 
jockey club.” 

The rebuff was a distinct one, but Constance refused 
to show either anger or disappointment. 

“Very well,” she acquiesced quietly. “If you prefer 
not to work with us, that is a question for you to decide. 
I shall, therefore, lay our evidence directly before the 
jockey club.” 

A slight flush showed on Jeffries’s cheek-bones. 

“Again I must protest,” he said coldly. “This is a 
very personal matter, as perhaps you and your coad- 
jutors may recognize, and I shall handle it alone.” 

“You are quixotic, Judge Jeffries.”” Her voice was 
stifled. 

“Perhaps. It does not seem so to me, however.” 

“At least you will not refuse to listen to me, to hear 
what we have discovered,” she said. “I have certain 
facts in my possession that you could not possibly 
know, and that might cause you to look at the whole 
situation from a different viewpoint.” 

“You are very kind, Mrs. Lee”—inflexibly. “But I 
have already decided on my course.” 

She made a slight gesture of exasperation; but she 
did not give in. 
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“T can understand your attitude in a way, Judge Jef- 
fries. Your distrust of me and of Mr. Beachey is to a 
certain extent merited. But you surely are broad- 
minded enough to put aside the personal equation at 
a time like this. All that I am asking is to let me tell 
you what we know and have discovered. Then, if 
you wish, we can put it into writing, and you can give 
it to the jcokey club as the sworn deposition of various 
witnesses.” 

He inclined his head formally. 

“A very fair proposition, but I could not accept it.” 

“Will you tell me why?” 

“T would prefer not. But, since you ask me, I will 
be frank. I do not care to accept either direct or 
implied assistance or favors of any kind from either 
you or Mr. Beachey, or your private detective, Bell.” 

The thrust was so sharp that, although she had pre- 
pared herself for something of the sort, she winced. 
But when she had decided to see him, she had put her- 
self and her own feelings entirely aside, and centered 
only on her objective. She would not give up now. 

“That—that is, as you say, frank. But aren’t you 
rather foolish to let a rigid personal pride stand in the 
way of bringing two scoundrels like DeVries and Ga- 
briel to their deserts? You may doubt the sincerity of 
our motives; but you are a lawyer, Judge Jeffries, and 

you can easily prove the honesty of our intentions by a 
brief consideration of the evidence we submit.” 

She could not interpret the odd expression that flitted 
over his face. He was thinking that Beachey was also 
a lawyer, and that he did not exactly see himself grasp- 
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ing for Beachey’s ingenious presentation as at a last 
straw, and then finding it worthless and having to dis- 
card it. They would be left in a position to say that 
they had done everything in their power to assist him, 
and that he had refused to use the evidence they gave 
him, since it indicated his connivance in the swindle. 

He remained silent, and her head lifted haughtily. 

“Let me remind you,” she said, “that you are not 
the only one implicated in this. Joybells, the ringer, 
was my horse. If you are in the mud, I am in the mire. 
I shall never cease my efforts until this scandal is 
probed, and the men who planned and engineered it 
are punished.” 

“Y hope you will be successful,” he returned with 
formal civility. ‘Our endeavors seem to be directed 
toward the same end, but they can hardly move on 
parallel lines.” 

There was a sudden flash of fire in her eyes. 

“You are going to let two scoundrels get away with 
a million dollars or more, and enjoy the money they 
have stolen while they gloat over the way they have 
used you? For the sake of a false, foolish, insane pride, 
you are willing to do this?” 

“Tt is not pride, Mrs. Lee.” 

“Oh, I understand,” she cried. ‘You do not have to 
explain. You don’t trust me—any of us. But we—I, 
especially—are not asking your confidence. All we 
request is that you shall give us a hearing. Surely, it 
would be no derogation of your dignity to do that.” 

“T am sorry to seem discourteous,” he said stiffly. 
“But I do not care to reopen the subject.” 


CHAPTER XLI 


T last she understood that his refusal was final, 
that he would have no dealings with herself or 
Beachey. Whichever way she turned, by what- 

ever method she tried to reach him, she was met by a 
wall of stone. 

A profound discouragement came over her, and then 
a passionate anger. 

“J was wrong!” Her voice vibrated tensely. “I 
should not have come here. To do so, I put every- 
thing behind me. My own pride, my self-respect. I 
made a great sacrifice, and made it gladly. But you 
have not changed a particle, Judge Jeffries. You are 
still as hard and inflexible as you were years ago.” 

He turned quickly. 

“What do you know of me years ago? I met you for 
the first time in February.” 

“Oh, no; it was not for the first time.” At last she 
could express it, voice the resentment, the sense of 
injustice that had rankled in her soul for years. A 
sharp, cruel joy ran through her veins. 

She did not raise her voice, but it pulsated through 
the room. 

“When I met you for the first time, you were a judge 
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mine were friends. Oh, yes!”—#in answer to a startled 
movement on his part. “I, too, came from Bainbridge, 
My father was Thomas Logan. I have heard that he 
was a fine, dashing fellow in his day, but I remember 
him as a drink-sodden wreck, married to that low, com- 
mon woman who was my stepmother, and completely 
ruled by her. She hated me, and planned to get rid 
of me, because she couldn’t subdue me; she knew 
instinctively that I wasn’t her sort. I was always run- 
ning away from home. I ran far and fast, too, on any 
horse that I could manage to pick up—once on your 
Bonny Bells. But I was always hauled back. 

“So they dragged me, the little horse-thief, before 
you; me a poor, little frightened child, with no more 
real harm in her than a wild colt, just daring and adven- 
turous. I'll never forget the way you tried to bully and 
coerce me. 

“T can hear your voice yet. ‘That little sorrel-top of 
yours is defiant, Mr. Logan,’ you said to my father. 
‘If we can’t curb that incorrigible bent of hers, we'll 
have to see what they can do with her at the reform 
school.’ 

“Defiant? Of course I was. As defiant of you then 
as I am now, and always shall be. I’d have died before 
I would have let you know how scared and trembling 
I really was. If I had cried and whined, you would 
have released me in spite of my stepmother’s testimony 
and that of a lot of other stupid brutes; but, instead, 
I sauced you. Some one in the back of the courtroom 
laughed, and I saw your mouth get grim, and the blood 
come up into your face. It was an affront to your 
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dignity that you couldn’t stand, and so you took it out 
on me.” 

She stopped, unable for the moment to go on. The 
silence was heavy and brooding, and yet palpitant 
with emotion. He was looking at her steadily, with the 
expression of a man forced to believe the incredible, 
hearing statements that he could neither refute nor 
yet quite comprehend. His face had grown gray; the 
lines on it seemed etched in charcoal. 

She was leaning forward, her clasped hands on her 
knees; forgetful of him and her surroundings, looking 
on some picture so vivid in her memory that it 
obscured, obliterated the present. 

“T can see that little country courtroom now, with 
its drab walls and the coco matting on the floor, flies 
buzzing against the dusty window-panes, and you sit- 
ting up above me, enjoying your petty show of power. 
For fifteen minutes you harangued me, held me there 
in a pillory, alternately thundering platitudes at me and 
smearing me with virtriolic sarcasm. I can hear your 
voice still, rasping and hard and cruel. There wasn’t 
much left of me when you got through; but I still held 
-my head up and sauced you. Then you handed me 
down the stiffest sentence that you could give me, and 
sent me away from the sunshine and freedom I loved 
to that gray hell. 

“You said you’d break me.” Her mouth curled, 
her voice rang with a mordant exultation. “Did you 
do it? Three years at a mangle in that sweltering 
basement couldn’t do it. All the restrictions and pun- 
ishments they could impose on me couldn’t. I come 
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of a stock that laughed at Indian tortures. Well, I 
got out at last, and I struggled above it all—some- 
how.” 

Jeffries, who had listened to her, staring at her with 
fascinated eyes, now sat with bowed head, gazing at 
the floor. A silence had again fallen between them; 
how long it lasted, neither of them knew. Then he 
lifted his head, and brushed back the lock from his 
brow. 

“Your revenge is very complete.” His voice was 
hoarse, he spoke slowly. “For myself, I can make no 
excuses. I was young, far too young to occupy such a 
responsible position; and youth is very hard and arro- 
gant, very sure of its judgments. There is no repara- 
tion I can make; none. But if it’s the least satisfac- 
tion for you to know that you have broken me, as I, 
thank God, did not succeed in breaking you, why, take 
it, Mrs. Lee, rejoice in it. The more you rejoice, the 
more I shall feel I am repaying something of my debt 
to you. 

“What you have just told me clears up so many 
things between us.” He spoke meditatively. ‘Once 
or twice, I’ve had a sense of having known you before; 
but it vanished so quickly that I could never grasp it. 
And then, even when you were in a gentle mood, I would 
sometimes catch a look of hatred in your eyes, and 
you would change to ice. It always puzzled and dis- 
quieted me, but the riddle is plain now.” 

He got up and stood with one hand on the table be- 
side her. 

“You pay off your scores with interest, don’t you? 
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Compound interest, in this case. You’ve played @ 
wonderful game, Constance; and you’ve played it to 
a finish. And yet, for all your fixed purpose, there 
have been moments when you loved me, loved me 
almost as well—only, that could never be—as I loved 
you.” 

She had drawn back in her chair, her lashes on her 
cheek, a frozen statue. Looking down at her, he re- 
peated half under his breath: 


“The pride I conquered is now my scathe, 
It conquers me again. 
The old resentment lasts like death 
For you love; yet you refrain, 
And I break my heart on your hard unfaith, 
And I break my heart in vain.’ 


“Forgive my dropping into verse,” he said. “It 
comes on me like a disease now and then; and the quo- 
tation seemed so apt.” 

He struck against the table lightly with his hand. 

“Tf you had only told me all this, when we met in 
Atlantic City, or even later in New York, I would 
have gone down on my knces to you, and begged you 
to let me make such poor reparation as I could for the 
rest of my life. But”—-he drew a deep sigh—‘‘you 
would not have listened to me. This revenge you 
planned, and carried through, was more to you than 
love, or content, or any of the things I might rashly 
have promised. 

“Honestly, I can’t help but admire you for it, 
You’ve made a thorough job of it, and put it across 
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with uncommon cleverness. But, speaking quite 
abstractly, it isn’t worthy of you. Big as it is, you 
are bigger still. You are a very splendid and wonder- 
ful woman, with more courage and spirit than one man 
in a million; and revenge, even on a grand scale, is a 
rather scrubby weakness. Great natures such as yours 
should never yield to it. Such yielding always argues 
a lack of a true sense of proportion. 

“That sounds,” he said, “as if I were again smearing 
you with vitriolic sarcasm, and thundering moral plati- 
tudes. Really, I don’t mean it so. I should be glad to 
feel that my downfall had contributed to your happi- 
hess. Then it would seem as if I had at least paid 
something on the old debt.” 

Constance started up. Her impulse was to cry out: 

“Oh, stop this nonsense, this silly talk about re- 
venge! You’ve got to listen to me, to let me explain.” 

And then she saw herself pouring out the whole 
story, and her courage failed. There was so much in 
her motives that had been psychological and emotional; 
they had been so mixed from time to time. She saw 
herself faltering and floundering over his inevitable 
questions. She did not realize that his love was great 
enough to bridge them; she only heard him asking: 

“Why are you mixed up with people like Beachey, 
DeVries and Delia? Why, when you came to Atlantic 
City and won from me the facts regarding the Coal 
Corporation, should my arrangements with them have 
immediately been nullified? Why did you not tell me 
that you were Caroline Logan? Why should Beachey 
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have used influence and money to weaken me politi- 
cally? When you made that spectacular trip down the 
river and were in telephone communication with me, 
why did you not give me even a hint that the race was 
fixed? You told me you did not trust Beachey and 
were afraid of him, and yet he asked this interview 
and is here with you to-night; why?” 

She had an inclination to put her hands over her 
ears to shut out those unasked, judicial questions. She 
crushed back her longing to make him believe, in spite 
of his doubts. As she saw it, the only way she could 
explain was by action that would convict DeVries and 
Gabriel, and publicly clear Jeffries. That was the task 
that lay before her. 

“J—I am going,” she said uncertainly. 

He was moving over to open the door for her, when 
he stopped abruptly. 

“Qne moment,” he said. “I quite forgot. Your 
check, Mrs. Lee.” He took up an envelope from the 
table, and handed it to her. “I had hoped you would 
reach the track in time, and I could persuade you not 
to make this wager. But since you did not come, there 
was nothing for me to do but follow instructions.” 

“Of course,” she said dully. She thrust the envelope 
in the bag on her wrist, and walked into the hall. 

“Come, Mr. Beachey.” She spoke quietly. “Good 
night, Nannie.” 

“But I shall see you to-morrow?” Nannie put an 
arm about her, and they went out to the porch together. 

Jeffries and Beachey followed. As Constance started 
toward the steps, Nannie Wendell said something to 
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Beachey, and he turned to answer her. The night was 
dark, and Jeffries stepping forward, guided Constance 
to the waiting car. He held open the door, and she took 
her seat inside. 

The next moment there was the sharp crack of a 
mountaineer’s rifle from one of the dark masses of 
shrubbery on the lawn; and Jeffries staggered and fell. 


CHAPTER XLII 


OR a second Constance sat motionless in the cab 
—only for a second, yet it seemed to her that 
centuries passed. Then her foot was on the 

step, and she leaped out. She was acutely conscious of 
every detail of the scene; it was etched in her brain as 
by some biting acid—the shadowy darkness of the lawn 
cut by the yellow path of light from the open hall door; 
the bent figure of an old negro butler inside, his dark 
face and protruding eyeballs; Nannie’s shrill scream 
echoing in her ears. 

She sprang to where Jeffries lay, and knelt beside 
him, gathering his head in her arms, murmuring wild, 
tender words, and then calling frantically for aid. 

But of all that bewildered, frightened group, it was 
Beachey alone who grasped the significance of the at- 
tack. Almost with the crack of the rifle he had realized 
that the bullet was meant for him and not for Jeffries. 
They were of about the same height, and in the uncer- 
tain light—the night was cloudy, and there was no moon 
—the murderer had mistaken his target. And with 
this comprehension, his cool, trained brain instantly 
responded in action. 

Pushing Nannie Wendell behind a pillar with his 
left hand, and at the same instant drawing the auto- 
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return from the mountains, he ran crouching along the 
railing of the porch, and swung himself over at the 
end. For a second his form was visible, then he van- 
ished in a pool of blackness. A moment later, his auto- 
matic spoke from the clump of shrubbery, to be im- 
mediately answered by another rifle-shot from behind 
a tree a little distance away. And after that, from time 
to time, there was a scattering exchange of fire as the 
two—pursued and pursuer—made their way across the 
grounds. 

Nannie Wendell, without taking time to catch her 
breath after Beachey had roughly thrust her behind 
the pillar, ran down the steps to the drive. 

“Clay?” she cried, gripping Constance by the shoul- 
der. “Is he dead?” 

Constance turned a ghastly face up to her. Her 
voice rang out broken and strident. 

“Get help! Get help! Can’t you see? Oh, my 
God! Hurry! Hurry!” 

Nannie rushed back up the steps, calling to the 
frightened huddled servants, ordering them to come 
down. 

The colored driver of the taxicab, who had sat 
braced back in his seat paralyzed with terror, slid 
cautiously to the ground, and flattened himself against 
the side of the car. He could hear an occasional shot; 
but as these seemed to recede farther and farther away 
from the house, his courage returned. 

“We gotta git ’im inside,” he said. ‘“Heah, yo’ nig- 
gers!”—to the butler and another man who had de- 
tached themselves from the milling group at the door 
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and had ventured as far as the steps. “Come down 
yere, an’ lend a hand.” . 

Evidently a fellow of some executive ability, he in- 
structed them to lift Jeffries as carefully as possible, 
and carry him into the house. 

“Better ‘phone fo’ a doctor, ma’am,” he said to 
Nannie, who was wringing her hands on the steps. 
“He’s still breathin’, but ’at’s jes’ about all.” 

It was Constance, though, who sprang ahead of Nan- 
nie and seized upon the distracted housekeeper. 

“Get a doctor—the nearest one,”’ she ordered tersely. 
“Then we will have to do what we can, until he comes.” 

She was whiter than marble as she came back to 
meet the men bringing Jeffries through the doorway. 
She signed to them to lay him down on a low, leather 
couch in the hall, but as she saw the blood welling up 
through his coat over his chest, the walls went black 
about her. She fought against the faintness that was 
overcoming her. There was no time for that; every 
moment counted. 

“Bring cotton, bandages, antiseptics, water at once,” 
she directed the housekeeper. ‘Give me your knife,” 
she said to the cab-driver; and with it cut away Jeff- 
ries’ coat and shirt. 

There was something to be done; that steadied her 
nerves. And helived! He lived! Unconscious though 
he was, his face a leaden gray, his breath coming in 
awful gurgling gasps, he still lived! 

She became again the girl who had mopped the blood 
from the floors of French hospitals, who had dressed 
terrible injuries and seen dreadful sights, insensible te 
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everything but the duty of the moment. When with 
the help of the cabman she had cut away the clothing, 
and had sponged the blood from the black bullet-hole 
only a fraction of an inch away from the heart, she 
bandaged the wound in a way that would have drawn 
compliments from even a hospital surgeon. 

That done, she could only kneel beside the couch and 
wait. That was the horror of it. She could do no 
more for him, simply wait and wipe the sweat from his 
face until the doctor came. She tried to pray; but her 
thoughts were too incoherent. The prayers merged 
into a fierce, continuous reiteration: 

“He must live! He shall live!” 


CHAPTER XLIIT 


URING that period of strain and apprehension 
while the anxious household waited for the 
coming of the doctor, no one had given a 

thought to Beachey; his absence was unnoticed. 

And he, for his part, was giving as little thought to 
them. His mind, his energy, his subtlety, all his pow- 
ers were bent solely on the chase. He was a hunter 
after that greatest quarry in the world, a man; and a 
quarry, in this instance, who was as wily, as resourceful, 
and even more vindictive than himself. 

In a moment’s space, he had sloughed off the habit 
of years as readily as a snake sloughs off its skin. 
Blood and tradition had asserted themselves, and he 
was again the primitive mountaineer, holding to the 
old law of vengeance: An eye for an eye, and a tooth 
for a tooth. 

Following the bushwhacking methods of warfare 
with which he had grown familiar in his childhood, he 
slipped like a shadow from one patch of cover to 
another, or to the shelter of one of the faintly outlined — 
cedars that dotted the lawn, firing whenever the dim 
shape of his adversary showed incautiously in the effort 
to escape. 

From their exchange of shots, it did not take him 
long to decide that there was only one man opposed to 
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him; and his object thereafter became to hold the fel- 
low within a certain radius, and eventually to drive 
him into a corner and capture him. He had the advan- 
tage of a modern weapon, the other was armed with an 
old-fashioned rifle and after each shot had to pause and 
reload; but one or two extremely close calls convinced 
Beachey that the handicap was more than made up by 
a superior marksmanship. 

In their maneuvering for position, they soon left the 
immediate vicinity of the house behind them. Through 
the interwoven branches of a mock-orange hedge which 
marked the confines of the yard, the murderer wriggled 
as silently as a lizard, turning to fire at a slight crackle 
of the twigs behind him where Beachey followed. 
The bullet whistled past the lawyer’s ears as he ducked; 
but his quick return shot at the flash failed to find its 
mark. 

Beyond the hedge lay a grove of stately trees, oaks, 
maples, black walnuts, but chiefly low-branching 
beeches. Beachey, still negotiating the twisted barrier 
of mock-orange bushes, saw his man dash suddenly to 
the nearest of these; but his pistol-arm was impeded 
for the moment. Before he could bring it into action, 
the fellow had gained shelter. 

He changed his tactics, and retreating along the line 
of the hedge, reached with a similar dash another tree 
about thirty yards away. 

His opponent, taken by surprise at the swift nimble- 
ness of the exploit, spat a mouthful of tobacco juice at 
the foot of the tree behind which he was lurking, and 
swore under his breath. 
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A doubt which had been gathering in his brain gained 
certainty. His pursuer knew all the strategy of Indian 
fighting, and employed it with the skill of a moun- 
taineer feudist. Who could it be? There was but one 
answer. That must have been another man who had 
fallen under his fire, and it was Beachey who so relent- 
lessly stalked him. 

Or, maybe, the old fox had played a trick on him, 
dropping at the report of his rifle, and then crawling 
swiftly to cover to take after him. But he couildn’t 
quite believe that; he had drawn too sure a bead. 

Whatever the explanation, though, this was certainly 
Beachey, and the conviction bred a sort of supersti- 
tious awe in him. He remembered that in the old days 
up in the hills, Lou Beachey had always bragged that 
he was invulnerable. 

“Ain’t no bullet made that kin git yuh hey?” he mut- 
tered with stubborn, nettled fury. “By God, Ill show 
yuh!” And dodging back and forth from his refuge 
as he loaded and fired, he pumped a succession of shots 
at the oak which sheltered Beachey. A thin, sarcastic 
smile curved the lawyer’s lips at this futile exhibition. 
He sensed the working of the other man’s mind, and 
_ knew that rage would render him less wary. 

And now, as he had expected, the character of the 
conflict altered. Instead of being a flight and pursuit 
there in the dense shadows of the grove, it changed to 
a duel—a battle of wits and trickery, with one man 
striving as hard as the other to land his antagonist 
as they circled each other and dodged from tree to tree. 

But there was this difference: every shot from the 
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rifle was aimed to kill, Beachey’s bullets all ranged low 
as if his purpose were merely to disable. He was fol- 
lowing up a definite plan, slowly but surely drawing 
his man into an angle at the farther end of the grove, 
where the trees ended and a broad strip of plowed land 
intervened between the fence and a corn-field beyond. 
But his adversary, intent only upon killing, did not 
realize this until he was fairly in the trap. 

In the shelter of the last tree, the latter made a 
stand; but he knew the hopelessness of it. Every time 
he tried to stir from cover, Beachey’s shots whizzed 
to the right or left of him, warning him to hold his 
ground. 

But now the lawyer discovered that the clip of his 
automatic was exhausted. It was a moment of conster- 
nation. He had not a single shot left. For the first 
time in the encounter he spoke. 

“Better come out and surrender,” he called. One 
would have thought from his voice that he held com- 
plete control of the situation. “You can’t get away 
across that open ground without my winging you. I 
can keep you where you are until others come and we 
are able to surround you, even if I have to wait for 
it until daylight.” 

The man behind the tree considered this. 

“Ef I give in, be you-all aimin’ to kill me?” 

“Vou have nothing to fear, so far as I am concerned,” 
Beachey answered. ‘Step out into the open, and be 
careful to keep your hands above your head.” 

After a little hesitation, the man obeyed, moving a 
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pace or two away from the tree trunk, with the rifle in 
one of his upraised hands. 

He saw Beachey’s head rise from behind a log where 
he was crouching, a blob of blackness against the 
grayer blackness of the grove; and—dquick as a flash 
his arm dropped, the rifle spoke in a perfectly aimed 
snap-shot, and he leaped back to the shelter of the 
tree. 

Out of the tail of his eye as he sprang, he saw the 
uplifted head fall back; and with the echo of his shot, 
came a strangled cry. Then he heard a gurgling gasp 
or two, and a thrashing in the grass like that of a bear 
or deer in its death-flurry. Another moment, and all 
was quiet. 

Even then he did not stir from his covert. It might 
be only a ruse to draw him into the open. He took 
off his battered slouch hat, and putting it on the end 
of his rifle, guardedly poked it out from behind the 
tree. But the decoy drew no sign of life from beyond 
the fallen log. 

After another interval, he ventured a bolder move. 
Throwing himself flat on the ground, he wormed 
swiftly, cautiously over to the fence, flung himself 
between the rails, and lay on the other side, panting as 
if he had run a mile. 

But still there came no shot from the log, no sound 
or movement. He gathered himself together, and 
crouching over, started to run, zigzagging across the 
furrows. He gained the edge of the corn-field, and dived 
in between the standing stalks. 

The way to escape was open, and self-preservation_ 
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urged him on; but something stronger held him back. 
He was sure now that Beachey wasn’t just playing 
possum; he would never have allowed so plain a mark 
to cross that open strip without taking a shot. But he 
might be unconscious and wounded, but not mortally 
so; and that did not at all suit the killer’s book. It 
was wiser to make sure of a finished job. 

He crossed the plowed strip lower down, and began 
to circle back like a wolf through the trees, so as to 
approach the log from the rear. 

But as he edged nearer, he saw that Beachey lay 
sprawled in a huddle, face down, his automatic about 
a foot away from one outflung hand. More confidently 
he stepped forward, his rifle in the crook of his arm, 
and bending over the motionless figure, started to turn 
it with his foot. 


CHAPTER XLIV 


T his touch, the dead body suddenly came to life. 
The barrel of his loosely held rifle was seized 
in a sinewy grip, and wrested from his hands; 

and as he was jerked forward, an upraised knee pro- 
vided an obstacle over which he stumbled. 

Before he could recover himself, Beachey was out 
from under him. He caught one upward glimpse of 
the clubbed rifle descending on his crown; then knew 
no more. When he came to, he found himself tied with 
stout withes of wild grapevine to a tree, his hands and 
feet securely tethered. Beachey sat on a log a few 
feet away, calmly smoking, the rifle across his knees. 

“Howdy, Bud Fordney!” he gave a mountain greet- 
ing, as the prisoner groaned and opened his eyes. “If 
your head’s clear enough after that little rap you got, 
I want to have a talk with you. I am surprised, Bud” 
—he shook his head reprovingly—‘that an old bush- 
- whacker like you should bite on so threadbare a trick 
as my poking my hat instead of my head up from the 
log. I only tried it as a last resort, because I was out 
of ammunition.” He picked up the automatic, and 
broke it to show the empty magazine, whereat his vic- 
tim swore chokingly. 

“I expected your treacherous shot of course,” 
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Beachey went on. “I know that yellow Fordney blood 
of yours from way back. I figured you’d act just as 
you did. First you’d run; and then, getting partly over 
your scare, would come sneaking back like the cowardly 
dog you are, to make sure you’d ended me and gloat. 
But you were up against something more deadly than 
powder and lead to your kind, Bud; you were up 
against brains.” 

The mountaineer strained at his bonds. 

“Shoot me, ef you’re a-gwine to, an’ stop yer damn’ 
ta’ntin’,” he panted. “Anythin’ ’s better’n bein’ talked 
ter death.” 

“But ’m not going to shoot you,” Beachey said. 
“As I told you, you have nothing to fear from me. And, 
unlike you, I always keep my word. Unless Judge 
Jeffries dies, I shall a 

He broke off. In the excitement of the pursuit, he 
had forgotten the cause of it. 

“TJ must go to the house.’’ He sprang to his feet. 
“Before I decide anything about you, Fordney, I must 
find out what conditions are there.” 

“Hold on thar. Wait a minute. Was that feller I 
picked off thar Judge Jeffries—Judge Clay Jeffries?” 

“Tt was,” said Beachey. “And for that reason, if 
for no other, I should advise you to make no attempt 
to escape. If you are found wandering around in this 
locality with no explanation to offer, you’ll be lynched 
sure. Your only hope of getting away is through me.” 
He vanished in the shadows of the trees. 

Twenty minutes later, he returned to find his prisoner 
still sullenly awaiting him. 
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“Vou’re in luck, Fordney,” he said in a low voice. 
“You were a notch off in your shooting, and Judge 
Jeffries is still alive. But don’t draw too much assur- 
ance from that fact. The doctor tells me that the 
bullet lodged in the lung, and that the odds are all 
against him. 

“Now listen to what I say!”—sharply. “If Jeffries 
dies, I shall of course have to turn you over to the 
authorities. But until that contingency is settled, I am 
going to hold you as my prisoner. How did you get 
here?” 

“Heered yuh was snitchin’ around in the mountings, 
tryin’ ter git somep’n on me, and follered yuh down to 
Cincinnati. They told me at yer hotel yuh’d jest 
started fer over here in th’ Bluegrass, and I managed 
to ketch the same train yuh was on. Could have got 
yuh then, but “lowed I’d better wait, blast it.” 

“Curb your regrets,” said Beachey. “It may be all 
for the best. And you misunderstood me. I was not 
asking for your full bloodhound itinerary, but merely 
how you got out here from the station.” 

“Oh, that! Why, when yuh got off the train, I heered 
yuh tell the feller with the jitney to drive ye out to 
Beechlands, and I come after yuh.” 

“A foot?” 

“Sure. I ast my way along the pike.” 

“Good. Then there will be no vehicle to account 
for. Now pay heed, and see that you do exactly as I 
bid you. You are going back to the house with me as 
a man who has been assisting me in my search for the 
murderer. I have told them that he got away from me 
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into the corn-field, but that I caught a glimpse of him 
crossing the plowed strip, a little short fellow with the 
build of a jockey. Consequently, you will not be sus- 
pected, but can go to town with me in the taxicab, and 
take the train with me for Cincinnati without ques- 
tion.” 

“An’ how ef I don’t choose to do hit?” Fordney 
studied him gloweringly. 

Beachey shrugged his shoulders. 

“Suit yourself. The hue and cry hasn’t started yet, 
but in another hour these fields will be full of search- 
ing men. The sheriff has already telephoned to Lexing- 
ton for dogs. You haven’t a chance to get away. And, 
if you escape lynching, you are certain to get twenty 
years for shooting with intent to kill. Or, if Jeffries 
dies, you swing.” 

In spite of himself, Fordney shivered convulsively. 

“Ef I swing,” he said in a slow, thick voice, “I 
reckon yuh know they’s other Fordneys. Sooner or 
later, yuh’ll git what’s comin’ ter yuh.” 

Beachey laughed. 

“T shall be just as ready for them, Bud, as I was for 
you. There isn’t a weapon in your whole dog-robbing 
Fordney crew, that can get me.” It amused the lawyer 
to play upon the odd notion he had cultivated among 
the mountaineers. 

“What are yuh after, anyhow?” Fordney asked after 
a few moments of unwontedly hard thought. 

“TJ want a straight confession of your part in the 
blowing up of that dam; how you did it, who ordered 
you to do it, the way those orders came to you. I 
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don’t want you personally. If you come through to my 
satisfaction, I shall have no further interest in you. 
And if Judge Jeffries lives, I shall turn you free. Only, 
in that case, I would advise you to put a wide berth 
between yourself and the Cumberlands.” 

“How do I know yuh’ll turn me free?” demanded 
Fordney suspiciously. “Yuh ain’t givin’ me no guar- 
antees.” 

“Nothing but my word.” 

“How do I know yuh’ve got the power to turn me 
free?” 

“T haven’t,” said Beachey equably. “I’m taking it.” 

This statement made more impression than anything 
the lawyer had said yet. The autocratic assumption 
fitted the ideal the mountain people held of him. They 
exaggerated his power and position. He was one of 
themselves, who had risen above them and become a 
great man in the big, outside world. 

Also, Fordney was wise enough to see that Beachey 
was open to a bargain; and even a bad bargain in his 
present dilemma was better than none at all. 

While he pondered, there came to their ears a hum 
of flivvers and a honking of motor-horns in the dis- 
tance—the first bay of the gathering pack. 

“Better make up your mind,” said Beachey, signifi- 
cantly. “Are you going with me, or shall I turn you 
over to the posse?” 

“T only followed orders about that there dam”—sul- 
lenly. “I done what I was paid for.” 

“Where did the orders come from?” 

“Coal Co’poration. Headquarters.” 
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“When?” 

“That same night. ’Bout ten o’clock.” 

“How did you get the word?” 

“Code telegraph.” 

“Still got it?” 

“Yes’—reluctantly. “It’s in the cupboard up ter my 
cabin.” 

“All right. I shall want it. But that’s enough now”— 
as the noise of the gathering motors increased. “We 
had better be starting.” 

He smashed the rifle across the log on which he was 
sitting, and thrust the pieces deep into its hollow; then, 
drawing his knife, prepared to cut the grapevine bonds. 
But before doing so, he gave a word of warning. 

“Just as between old acquaintances, Bud,” he said, 
“JT may as well mention that I got a fresh clip of cart- 
ridges for the automatic while I was at the house.” 


CHAPTER XLV 


ONSTANCE remained at Beechlands overnight; 
C for it was two o’clock before the surgeon from 
Cincinnati summoned by the local practitioner 
arrived with two trained nurses, and until that time, 
there had seemed no one else capable of taking charge. 
Then she had naturally waited to hear the result of the 
specialist’s examination; so it was long after five o’clock 
before. Nannie Wendell could prevail upon her to retire 
to the square, old-fashioned room which had been pre- 
pared for her. 

Yet when Nannie, hollow-eyed, with all her sparkle 
and vivacity washed out, came tiptoeing in at nine the 
next morning, she found Constance up, and putting on 
her hat in readiness to leave. 

“Connie!” she cried reproachfully. ‘And I so 
wanted you to rest! I don’t believe you have slept a 
wink. You, just out of a sick bed, too! You look like 
a ghost.” 

“Oh, I am all right.” Constance spoke shortly. 

“But tell me?”—quickly. “How is he? The colored 
maid told me she’d heard he was no worse.” 

Nannie sank wearily on the bed. 

“T’ve just talked to the nurse who came off duty. 
It’s the old, ‘As well as can be expected; impossible to 
tell the outcome yet.’ He was conscious for a few 
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moments after the examination, she says; then lapsed 
into coma again. They’re not going to probe for the 
bullet, I believe, but let it become encysted. 

“But, oh, Connie, even at the best, it’s bound to be 
along pull. Surely, you are not going to leave me?” 
She clasped her hands about her knees, her eyes be- 
seeching. “Why, you have got to stay! I can’t be 
here alone through these awful, empty days of waiting. 
If there was only something to do—the house to run, 
or anything. But old Aunt Judy’s been here for years, 
and won’t stand a word of interference. And it would 
be as much as my life is worth to stick my nose into 
Clay’s room; you know what trained nurses are. Don’t 
leave me, Connie, darling; promise me you'll stay 
on. I simply won’t be able to endure it without 
you.” 

Constance, who was fastening her veil, did not an- 
swer at once; but Nannie could see her changing expres- 
sions reflected in the glass. She longed intensely to 
assent. And yet it seemed to her that to remain under 
the circumstances would be an act of more than ques- 
tionable taste. 

“T would like to oblige you, Nannie”—hesitatingly; 
“but you know that if Judge Jeffries were himself, I 
would not be a welcome guest. No; I don’t see how 
in decency I can stay. It would be taking advantage 
of his unconscious condition.” 

“Bunk!” Nannie protested bluntly. ‘Maybe poor 
Clay wouldn’t welcome you with his head right now, 
but he would with his heart. Don’t you remember how 
he begged you to come here last spring?” 
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Constance had turned away, so that Nannie could 
not see her face even in the mirror. 

“Sooner or later”—there was a wise, acute look on 
Nannie’s elfish features—‘‘Clay is going to realize the 
injustice he has done you. He is too clear-headed, too 
generous, not to. That is’—her eyes filling—“if he 
gets well.” 

“Stop that!’? Constance’s voice rang. She came over 
and gripped Nannie by the shoulders. “There are no 
‘ifs’ He is going to get well. Don’t dare think any- 
thing else. I won’t let myself do so, even for a second, 
Believe it, Nannie. Know it. We mustn’t weaken. And, 
yes’’—she seized upon this excuse as the sole justifica- 
tion she could offer to herself for remaining near Jeffries 
—‘just to hold you to the mark, to see that you keep 
on believing, Ill stay until he is out of danger.” 

So, having promised, she telephoned to Delia to 
bring over some of her things, enough for a week’s 
visit. But the period she had set for her stay elapsed, 
and still the doctors withheld any definite assurance of 
Jeffries’ recovery. He was hovering between life and 
death; the one hope lay in the strength of his con- 
stitution. 

She did not stop to count those wearing days; they 
dragged by in a monotonous procession. In the house, 
it was difficult not to be influenced by the atmosphere 
of anxiety and suspense; so she spent much of her time 
out-of-doors, sometimes walking with Nannie, more 
often drifting about alone, murmuring the phrases 
which had become a part of her, a vibration through 
her being: ‘He must live! He shall live!” 
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Sometimes she would vary her walks by a visit to 
the stables, where she would talk “horse” to Ed Thorn- 
hill, the rheumatic, gray-haired old trainer, or listen 
to his reminiscences of Jeffries’s boyhood. 

Beachey had returned to New York, and the only 
person she saw beyond those of the household was 
John Bell, who had come down once or twice to consult 
her. He was still seeking the vanished Joybells. 

One morning, when she had been at Beechlands 
about eight days, she was walking down the long, tree- 
shaded avenue which led to the gates, and looked up 
to see the detective coming toward her. He had left 
his flivver in the road, and was trudging along with his 
inevitable derby hat in his hand. His face, although 
flushed and perspiring, held its usual lack of expression, 
and she could not tell whether he had brought her 
favorable news or not. 

“Afraid I’ve come at a bad time, Mrs. Lee,” he said 
as he reached her. ‘They tell me in Bainbridge that 
Judge Jeffries is pretty low to-day.” 

“A mistake!”— firmly, although she had paled. 
“Any change now must be for the better.” 

“Well, that’s good,” Bell returned vaguely. His 
round, pale eyes, as nearly as they could indicate any- 
thing, showed a pitying admiration. “Whew! It’s 
warm out in the sun.” He mopped his face with his 
handkerchief. ‘Pleasant here in the shade, though.” 

“Tet us sit down.” She moved toward a rustic seat 
about the trunk of a great beech tree a little distance 
away. Bell followed her, carefully placing his hat 
beside him on the bench. 
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“This is fine, By jingo!” His glance wandered 
over the grove’s shaded vistas to the old, pillared house. 
“It would be a darned shame if Judge Jeffries was to 
die, and have to leave it all. 

“Do you know,” he went on after a pause, “with all 
due respect to the doctors, I believe the only medicine 
that’ll do him any good is to have this charge against 
him cleared up.” 

“The jockey club has taken no action yet?” she 
asked quickly. 

“Oh,no; and won’t, of course, as long as he’s so ill. 
But [’ll bet that, whether he’s conscious or unconscious, 
it’s in the back of the Judge’s mind all the time, boiling 
and stewing there; and that’s what’s holding him back. 
Golly!” He gave an exasperated gesture. “If I could 
just figure out some way to put the clamps on Gabriel 
and DeVries, take it from me we’d have him on the 
up-grade in no time.” 

“T believe so too.” She smiled at him gratefully, 
although the wistful tears were in her eyes. “Mr, 
Beachey has a plan. He wrote me just before he left 
for New York that he expected developments very soon, 
and that I must try not to be impatient. I suppose”— 
wearily—“‘it does take time to gather all the evidence.” 

Bell did not appear particularly sanguine in regard 
to Beachey’s efforts. 

“Tf I could only locate that fool horse, it would be 
a pipe. I’d have DeVries eating out of my hand. Too 
late, though, I’m afraid; they were smart enough to do 
away with him.” 

“And you haven’t found a single trace?” 
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“Not one. And we've scratched over every foot of 
those hills for twenty-five miles back of Covington. 
That’s what I’ve come down to see you about. It 
doesn’t seem really worth while to keep up the search 
any longer.” 

Constance made no answer; and Bell, picking up a 
twig from the ground, began snapping it between his 
fingers. 

“It’s heartbreaking, that’s what it is,” he muttered. 
“To know that you’ve got all the facts at the end of 
your fingers, and then can’t prove them. All the breaks 
have been dead against us. Why, only three days ago, 
I thought I had the whole case sewed up, Joybells just 
as good as in my hands; and right away the thing turns 
and goes sour on me. Nothing to it.” 

“What happened?” she asked alertly. 

“It’s hardly worth telling about, except to show you 
that we haven’t been overlooking anything. But it was 
like this. I’d taken an early start, almost before it 
was light, and was scouting out in a new direction that 
we hadn’t covered yet, through a pretty wild piece of 
country. Pretty soon the road got so bad I had to 
park my flivver and walk; and along about five o’clock, 
I met up with a couple of hicks, a young man and an 
old one, hot-footing it down the hill. 

“They asked me if I’d seen a stray horse. Some of 
their stock had broke out of the barn the night before, 
and one of ’em had got clean away. I told them no; 
and described the way I had come. And at that, the 
old man began to cuss fit to blast the bark off the trees. 
‘The damn chestnut wind-sucker has loped off over the 
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ridge,’ he says: ‘and I can’t foller him no further with 
this bad knee of mine. You'll have to try and ketch 
him alone, Thad.’ 

“ *Chestnut’ made me prick up my ears, and I asked 
for more particulars about this lost horse. The young 
one started to answer, but before he could get a word 
out, the old man shut him up with a dirty look, and 
did the talking himself. 

“<?Twas a little roan mare,’ he told me. Then he 
turned to the boy. ‘Reckon ’tain’t no use to try and 
chase her afoot, Thad,” Bell mimicked. “ ‘Better 
come back to the house and have breakfast; after that, 
you can saddle old Fanny and start over the ridge.’ 

“T made up my mind right then that the old fellow 
was lying. And what was his reason for lying, if this 
runaway wasn’t Joybells? So I went along with them 
to where they lived, a lonely old place back in a hollow, 
not another house within five miles of it, and I invited 
myself to breakfast. The old man was as nervous as 
a cat; he showed he didn’t like having me around any 
too well, and for that reason I stuck tighter. 

“After breakfast, Thad set off on his hunt; but I 
' didn’t budge. I looked at it this way. If he got hold 
of Joybelis and brought him back, I’d be right there. 
If he didn’t, the horse would be picked up somewhere 
by one of the farmers, and, with all the lines I had 
out, I’d be sure to hear of it. It was a cinch I thought. 

“And then, about nine o’clock, Thad came riding 
out of the woods, leading a skinny, little, roan mare, 
that you’d have thought was Man-o’-War to see the 
fuss those two made over getting her back. 
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“So, you see, it’s just as I say, Mrs. Lee. The breaks 
are all against us. There was a lead that nine times 
out of ten would have worked out; and yet when it 
came to a show-down, there was nothing to it.” 

“Still it was curious,” Constance said thoughtfully, 
“that the old man should have spoken of a chestnut, 
when he meant a roan.” 

“Oh, he was all excited. Probably a slip of the 
tongue. You can’t go against the facts; and it wasn’t 
a chestnut but a roan that was brought back.” 

“Ye-es.” Constance answered at random. Her 
eyes were on a white-clad figure coming toward them 
through the trees, the nurse off duty taking her after- 
noon walk. 

Quite forgetting Bell, Constance ran to meet her. 
But the noncommittal lips only returned to her inquiry 
one of those guarded placebos handed down from the 
days of Florence Nightingale: “Resting a little easier, 
I think,” or, ““No definite change,” or something of the 
sort—she hardly knew what. For under the bromidic 
utterance, she gathered a sense of lost hope, the accept- 
ance of a looming, inevitable defeat. 

The world went black about her; dread clutched her 
heart and shook her like a giant hand. She wanted to 
fling herself on the ground, and bury her face in the 
grass, and writhe and weep; but such an abandonment 
to grief is a luxury denied to the highly civilized. In- 
stead, she mechanically returned to the bench where 
Bell was sitting. 

Holding his hat, he arose as she approached, her feet 
dragging slowly over the turf, her eyes looking through, 
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beyond him, her hands clasping and _ unclasping. 

“No improvement?” he said. 

She shook her head, unable to speak. 

Bell hesitated, smoothing the nap of his derby with 
his hand; then he cleared his throat. 

“You're not one to give up, Mrs. Lee,” he said in 
an awkward attempt at consolation. “Remember, when 
we were coming down the river that night, with the 
old john-boat almost standing on its head, and the big 
logs jumping at us, and it looked like we didn’t have a 
chance, you never lost your nerve. You said we’d win 
through, and we did. You won through then, and 
you'll win through now.” 

He had touched just the right chord. That strain in 
her which refused to submit, however crushed or over- 
whelmed, to anything, immediately responded. 

Her hands grew still, her head lifted, her eyes cleared. 
She gazed about like a commander reconnoitering his 
field of battle. 

But as she looked toward the highway beyond the 
gates of the grove, her glance suddenly became fixed, 
_ her lips parted, her breath came rapidly. 

“The old man said a chestnut, and then a roan mare.” 
She had taken Bell’s report and was reading a new 
significance into it. “He was off guard, but at a ques- 
tion grew suspicious of you. Look here, Mr. Bell; 
we’re going out to that hill farm—now—in your car. 
Oh, I know we probably won’t find anything; but it’s 
worth taking a chance on. Come!” She pulled at 
Bell’s sleeve. “Do come,” she urged. “I—TI’ve got a 
hunch.” 


CHAPTER XLVI 


HEY had been bumping over the ruts of a wood 
road for what seemed to Constance an inter- 
minable time. And when the going had become 

so bad that they were shaken about like peas in a 
basket, Bell stopped. 

“We'll have to walk from here,” he said. “The 
farm is yonder behind those trees. We'd better scout 
around and see what we can see before we go direct 
to the house.” 

He took the lead now, and it was Constance who 
followed. They climbed a stone wall into a treeless 
pasture field, and skirting the thick growth of timber, 
presently found themselves on the edge of a steep 
ravine. Constance, peering down into its purple 
depths, reached back, and suddenly clutched Bell’s 
arm. 

“Took!” she whispered. ‘Look! Do you see some- 
thing moving down there among the trees?” 

She pointed, and his eyes following the direction 
began to blink rapidly. 

“T do see something.” His mouth was dry. “Sort 
of tawny-like.” 

But she had already started down the side of the 
ravine, a sheer, pathless descent among rocks, trees and 
tangling vines. Although she too slipped and stumbled, 
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she was quicker and more sure-footed than he, and for 
a time he lost sight of her. When he found her again, 
she was leaning against a tree, her breath coming in 
sobs. She lifted a shaking hand and waved it. Just 
across the gully from them, Bell saw Joybells hobbled 
to a stake. 

Constance puckered her lips and gave a low, clear 
whistle—the call she made when she had sugar to give 
her horses. 

The chestnut stopped cropping at the sound and, 
lifting his head, pricked his ears and whinnied in re- 
sponse. 

She ran to him, and threw her arms about his neck, 
and laid her cheek against his bent foretop. 

“Joybells!” she cried. “Joybells! Joybells!” 

Joybells was thin, his coat rough and miry, his mane 
and tail tangled with burrs. The yellow dye had not 
entirely faded from his slender hocks. But he trotted 
after Constance with the unmistakable dancing step 
and arched neck of the Bonny Bells blood. 

The climb up the ravine was a difficult one; but 
just as that was safely accomplished, and they were 
- leading Joybells across the open pasture, a tall, young 
countryman riding down the road drew up at the sight 
of them and after staring a moment, dismounted and .- 
vaulted over the wall. 

“Tt’s Thad!” Bell jerked his hat down over his face 
and dodged behind the thoroughbred. “Wait until the 
lad gets up close and starts to talk; then Ill step out. 
We'll give him and his flimflamming old daddy the 
surprise of their lives.” 
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But Joybells spoiled that bit of strategy. Since 
DeVries had filed his teeth, he was wary of any one 
approaching him from the off side; and now as the 
detective ducked behind him, he laid back his ears 
and circled rapidly away. 

Bell stood revealed; and the advancing Thad, recog- 
nizing him, halted abruptly, then, turning, streaked for 
the road. Heedless of Bell’s shouts to stop, he flung 
himself over the wall, leaped on his horse, and was off 
down the hill. Bell, lumbering in pursuit, reached his 
flivver and cranked it into action; then began to swear. 
It was impossible for him to turn in that narrow lane. 

But Constance, seeing his predicament, had already 
knotted Joybells’ trailing halter into a makeshift bridle; 
and now as Bell glanced helplessly toward her, he saw 
her swing herself up on the big chestnut’s back and 
head him for the wall. It was higher on the inside than 
from the road, a difficult leap. But straight at it she 
drove. Bell’s heart was in his mouth. But Joybells, 
lifting to it under her cool, steady pull, went over like 
a bird and, landing in stride, dashed off after the flee- 
ing Thad. 

The boy had promptly left the road and was speeding 
off across country. Over rocks and fallen logs, in and 
out through the timber, he flogged his mount—a bay 
mare with the long head and legs of a hunter. But 
Constance was not to be shaken off. Every risk he 
took, she matched; every breakneck jump and threat- 
ening obstacle. 

With a quick realization of conditions, she began 
to head him off from the thicker woods toward which 
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he was making in the hope of losing her. Instead of 
following him direct, she cut across an angle; and so 
edged him gradually down the hill toward the plowed 
fields and the highway. 

Unable to shake her, and perhaps with no stomach 
for such daring horsemanship, he finally cut across a 
pasture lot and turned into the main road. When she, 
hard in pursuit, reached the same point, he was lost 
in a blur of dust about a quarter of a mile ahead, going 
for all he was worth. And the bay mare was even 
better on the level than she had been in the rough. 

“It’s going to be a race,” Constance murmured. “A 
race, Joybells. And we’ve got to win.” 

She was riding jockeywise now, far up on the horse’s 
neck, a Tod Sloan crouch, guiding and encouraging him 
with hands and knees and voice. To her spirit, the 
years had fallen away; and she was once more the 
harum-scarum, little sorrel-top who had stolen old 
Bonny Bells out of his paddock to race him bareback 
up hill and down dale all over the countryside. 

Once again she was swinging up a white Kentucky 
turnpike on a golden streak. Her hair came loose and 
streamed out behind her in the sunlight like the tail of 
acomet. A flock of chickens scattered squawking from 
under Joybells’ thundering hoofs. Flivvers, buggies, — 
farm-wagons stopped as she went flashing by, their 
occupants goggling at the amazing spectacle. And 
Thad, too, driven by a guilty conscience, was pushing 
his horse to the limit. 

But she was overtaking him. Foot by foot she was 
gaining. And then she felt Joybells begin to falter 
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under her and slow up. He was showing that tempera- 
mental streak which had made him a discredited out- 
cast. He had had a hard race already, and he saw no 
reason why he should be forced to this headlong sprint 
over the graveled pike. 

She urged him every way in her power. She kicked 
him in the ribs with her heels, struck him with her 
clenched fist, lifted him with the bridle of frayed rope; 
yet persistently he dogged it. Sobbingly she leaned 
over, and talked directly to him as though he were a 
thinking, reasoning being. She told him what was at 
stake, begged, entreated him to go on. 

And whether it was the effect of her appealing voice, 
or whether he merely took it into his head once more 
to try, he suddenly responded. 

With a burst of that magnificent speed which had 
made him unbeatable as a two-year-old, he lunged for- 
ward and tore down the highway. No stake horse could 
have withstood that whirlwind challenge; certainly not 
a plebeian bay mare from back in the hills. Within 
a dozen strides he had regained all the ground he had 
lost. By leaps he cut down the distance between him 
and the fugitive. They clattered through an old cov- 
ered wooden bridge together, with Joybells not a 
length behind. Fifty feet on the farther side, the two 
horses were racing on even terms. 

An old campaigner like Joybells knew just what to 
do. Constance hardly had to twitch the rein. Steadily 
he bore in, crowding the bay mare closer and closer to 
the fence, until Thad had to pull up. 
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“What do you want?” the scared boy tried to bluster. 
“You must be a crazy woman.” 

“You know what I want.’”’ Constance reached over 
and laid a firm hand on his bridle. ‘You are going to 
be arrested for horse-stealing, unless you come back 
with me and tell just where you got this horse of mine.” 

“Oh! Is that your hoss?”—with a clumsy pretense 
at surprise. ‘“‘Well—well now, I’m mighty glad to hear 
it. Pap and me found him strayin’ in the woods, and 
took him in until his owner’d come along and claim 
him.” 

“And yet you carefully concealed the fact from the 
first man who appeared to make inquiries? Stop 
lying. How much did Jim DeVries agree to pay your 
father for hiding this horse for him?” 

He might have been obstinate with a man, but this 
woman who seemed to know everything rattled him. 

“Hunderd an’ fifty dollars,” he confessed sullenly. 

“That’s all I need to know now. You can tell the 
rest of your story to Mr. Bell. Then, if you give us 
the whole truth, you may go home free.” 

She was on fire to get back to Beechlands to act upon 
an idea that had come to her. But it was necessary 
to control her impatience, and wait until Bell came 
chugging up in his flivver. And then it was discov- . 
ered that Joybells was limping badly. Constance had 
felt him stumble, as they bore the bay mare in toward 
the fence, although he had caught himself at once and 
kept on. But the injury evidently was more serious 
than she had thought; for the horse now seemed 
scarcely able to walk. 
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“They'll look after him for you at Taylor’s livery 
barn at Elmsdale,” Thad suggested, pointing to a vil- 
lage just ahead; “‘or if you wanted to stand the expense, 
you could have him loaded on a truck and toted home.” 

The latter alternative appealed to Constance, since 
she was anxious to place the crippled Joybells under 
Thornhill’s care; so leaving Bell to make the necessary 
arrangements, and look after Thad, she took the flivver 
and drove back alone. 

It was late in the afternoon when she arrived; and 
jumping from the car, she ran into the house, her 
heart beating madly. 


On the stairs she met the doctor just coming down 
from Jeffries’s room, and looking very grave. 

“Doctor Pringle,’ she intercepted him, “do you 
think it would harm Judge Jeffries to be given a mes- 
sage, something he is very anxious to hear—about this 
turf swindle, you know? It is the worry over that, I 
am sure, which is holding him back.” 

He pursed up his lips. 

“Why, to tell you the truth, Mrs. Lee, he said, “I 
don’t imagine it would make any difference. Judge 
Jeffries is conscious, but very low. If you wish it, 
though, and the message is hopeful, I will give it to 
him.” 

“Then tell him,” she said, “that the real swindlers 
are caught. His vindication is certain. And, Doctor” 
—she laid her hand on his arm—‘‘don’t let him know 
that the message is from me. Say that it comes from— 
from Ed Thornhill.” 
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He bowed and went back up the stairs; and she 
passed on into her own room. But she was restless, 
she could not stay there; neither could she bear to 
leave the house. She wandered uneasily from the 
porch to the drawing-room and back again. 

At last the nurse, whose dirge-like ambiguities had 
so depressed her in the grove, came down the stairs. 
Constance asked for news. 

“Why, Mrs. Lee!” she was told. “Doctor Pringle 
says it’s almost a miracle, the way he has reacted to 
that.message you sent him. Of course’”—hedging—“‘it 
may be only a brief rally. We mustn’t count too much 
on it yet. But—well, it’s fair at least to say that there’s 
a distinct improvement.” 

Constance thanked her, and went out to the stables. 
Her heart was singing, her face as rapturous as the 
roses of the old garden through which she passed. In 
the paved yard, she found Joybells, with a couple of 
negro swipes plying their combs and brushes on his 
ruffled coat, while Thornhill with sponges and liniments 
worked over his injured leg. The trainer looked up 
at her with a mournful shake of the head. 

“Tt’s a snapped tendon, Mrs. Lee,” he said. “I’m 
sorry, but as he stands, he’s a total loss to you. His rac- 
ing days are over. All you can do is retire him to the 
stud, and his reputation for dogging it ain’t going to 
help him much asa sire. Too bad he couldn’t have won 
just one big handicap before it happened.” 

She laughed indifferently at the thought of her 
financial loss; then as she looked at the big chestnut, 
her eyes went misty. 
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“Don’t you mind, Joybells.” She patted his neck. 
“For you there will always be green pastures and the 
tenderest care. You might have taken down every big 
event on the calendar, from Epsom Downs to the Mel- 
bourne Cup, and all together they wouldn’t have 
equaled the stake you raced for and won to-day.” 


CHAPTER XLVII 


S Beachey, always punctual to the minute, en- 
tered his office at nine o’clock the next morn- 
ing, his secretary handed him a telegram. It 

was from Constance, and ran: 


Joybells recovered. People who have been holding him, 
fathér and son by the name of Lowry, confess they were 
hired by DeVries to keep the horse concealed. News 
communicated to Judge Jeffries, and has had a marked 
beneficial effect. Doctors pronounce his condition greatly 
improved, and hold out hopes of his speedy convalescence. 


Beachey read it through twice, and then laid it on 
his desk. There was no change in his expression, 
beyond a slight tightening of the lips; yet he recog- 
nized that yellow slip of paper as the death warrant 
to his life’s one dream, for until this he had never 
definitely resigned all hope of winning her. It even 
annulled and made of no avail his gesture of self-sacri- 
fice, She no longer needed him. With such a hold upon 
DeVries, this detective, Bell, could clear up the whole 
swindling conspiracy. He, Beachey, would have to 
work fast, or else he would find himself forestalled. 

“Miss McHugh, will you go to my private file, and 
bring me the papers marked ‘Latonia Matter’?” His 
voice as he spoke to his secretary was perhaps just a 
shade dryer than usual, his manner a trifle more pre- 
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cise. “And then, Miss McHugh, please get Mr. Perry 
Gabriel for me on the telephone. At this hour, you 
will probably reach him at his apartment.” 

Beachey, since his return to New York, had through 
his agents kept close tab upon the movements of Ga- 
briel and DeVries, Gabriel especially, and knew that 
the latter had been making rather a point of showing 
himself everywhere. 

It was the nagging of an uneasy conscience, Beachey 
was persuaded. Gabriel had no reason to fear exposure 
—his name had never even been mentioned in connec- 
tion with the turf scandal, and he probably flattered 
himself that he had spiked the guns of every possible 
accuser. So he might not be frightened exactly; on 
the contrary, he was doubtless pluming himself arro- 
gantly on the way things had gone, regarding himself 
as a genius of intrigue, a bold guerilla who had played 
a risky game and won. But even with all this compla- 
cent self-admiration, an inherent coward like Gabriel 
would not be able to rid himself entirely of misgivings. 

He would be constantly driven to test the public atti- 
tude toward him. He would want to be present at any 
discussion of the swindle among his associates, so as 
to keep track of their reactions and be prepared to com- 
bat any veering of suspicion toward himself. 

And this diagnosis of Beachey’s was absolutely cor- 
rect. When Gabriel read in the papers that Jeffries 
had been shot down, he felt almost as if it were a 
special intervention of Providence in his behalf: all 
danger of investigation from that quarter was tempo- 
rarily if not permanently suspended. Of course the 
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circumstance had its minor annoyances—it revived the 
Latonia scandal as a subject for talk and speculation; 
but as the days passed on, with the mysterious prowler 
who had shot Jeffries still uncaught, and his victim 
still alive, even if hanging on only by a thread, other 
interests intervened, the buzz of comment and conjec- 
ture died down. 

Then, just as he had finished his breakfast this 
morning and was glancing over his mail, the telephone 
rang. 

Without lifting his eyes from the letter he was read- 
ing, he stretched out a languid hand for the instrument; 
but as he heard the voice at the other end of the wire, 
his indifferent, slightly supercilious expression changed 
to a black scowl. Beachey! He felt a qualm of slink- 
ing apprehension. Was that blood-sucking blackguard 
after him again? 

“Good morning, Mr. Gabriel!” That bland, punc- 
tilious tone meant mischief, Gabriel was sure. ‘Some 
rather vital developments have come up in that matter 
I am handling for you, and I don’t feel like proceeding 
further without a personal consultation. Will you be 
at my office at eleven o’clock to-day?” 

“No; I will not,” Gabriel answered disagreeably. 
“T don’t know of any matter you are handling for me. 
Besides, I have an important directors’ meeting at just 
that hour.” 

“Then you had better send notice to the meeting that 
you will be unavoidably absent, or arrange for a proxy. 
The matter I refer to is the one on which you retained 
me when we met at Cincinnati last month, and I can 
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assure you is more urgent than any other possible claim 
upon your time. I shall expect you at eleven.” He 
rang off. 

Gabriel slammed down the telephone, and swore 
freely. Who did Beachey think he was talking to, any- 
how, to use such a tone as that? The impudent petti- 
fogger! Be at his office at eleven o'clock, eh? Why, 
he’d see that cheap crook in hell forty times over, be- 
fore— But hold on! What was that Beachey had said 
about new developments? 

Growling and mumbling to himself, he ordered his. 
car, and a little after eleven o’clock slouched sulkily 
into the lawyer’s office, where he found DeVries already 
on hand. The trainer, nervously chewing gum, was 
hunched up in a chair near the window; Beachey sat. 
at his desk, composedly glancing over a file of papers. 

“What’s the big idea in all this, Beachey?” Gabriel 
demanded defiantly. “If you imagine I’m going to 
chase down here every time you choose to crook a 
finger, you’d better get a different notion. I did it 
to-day. But, by God, it’s the last time, and you can 
understand it!” 

“T am very glad to hear you say so,” Beachey replied 
evenly; “for I have exactly the same opinion. Sit 
down.” 

Gabriel looked blank, as he subsided into the chair 
indicated to him. This was the last sentiment he had. 
expected. He turned with a scowl to DeVries. 

“What are you doing here?” 

“Search me.” The trainer interrupted his perturbed 
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champing for a moment. ‘“Same’s you, I reckon. He 
sent for me, and I came.” 

Beachey glanced from one to the other. 

“T shall not keep either of you long in suspense,”’ 
he said. 

Something in his tone, hard and severe as the plain 
austerity of this book-lined office of his, struck a chill 
to the souls of the two men he had summoned, a sense 
of ominous foreboding. There was no trace of that 
underlying, sardonic amusement he had always shown 
in his previous dealings with them, that almost feline 
pleagure he had taken in playing with them until he 
got ready to pounce. 

He was cold and apathetic now; and even one so 
disregardful of others as Gabriel could not but observe 
the change in his appearance. He looked older and— 
not ill exactly, but like a man who had passed through 
some great crisis and bore its indelible impress, one 
for whom the zest of life was burnt out, and who now 
merely followed the routine from habit. His eyes, more 
aloof than ever, gazed hollowly from under his heavy 
brows. 

“T have information here’’—he detached Constance’s 
telegram from the file of papers before him—“that the 
horse, Joybells, has been recovered.” . 

DeVries leaped up from his chair; then settled back 
with an incredulous sneer. 

“That’s a trick!” he declared. “I was half expect- 
ing you'd try to pull that one on me, ’cause I remem- 
bered I’d told you Joybells was hid back in the hills. 
But it was a trap I laid for you, Beachey, and you’ve 
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walked right into it. The old horse was really shipped 
East and buried there, just as I told the judges.” 

“Fortunate for you, if that were the truth.” Beachey 
flicked a contemptuous glance at him. “But I hardly 
think it likely that Mrs. Lee is mistaken in her prop- 
erty. Also, I am very sure that you did not confide 
to me the name of the people you hired to harbor the 
horse. Read this telegram.” He passed it over. ‘“Then 
you will be better able to decide whether my informa- 
tion is authentic.” 

DeVries snatched it from him, ran his eye swiftly 
over the first two lines, then dashed toward the door. 

“T wouldn’t!” Beachey did not even raise his voice, 
but there was a quality to it that halted DeVries as 
effectively as a leveled revolver might have done. “I 
should have warned you,” he went on, “that a couple 
of police officers who are clients of mine are waiting in 
the outer office. If either of you attempt to leave this 
room before I give permission, you will be arrested on 
a charge of horse-stealing.” 

“Either of us?” Gabriel questioned sharply. “How 
do you get that way, Beachey? I had nothing to do 
with the silly old horse or what became of him.” 

“You did, too.” DeVries swung around angrily 
toward him. “You had just as much to do with it as 
I did. You knew all about—” He checked himself 
suddenly at a quick glance of caution from Gabriel. 

Beachey broke in upon the succeeding pause. 

“Exactly.” He nodded grimly. ‘Mr. Gabriel was 
possessed of a guilty knowledge that makes him an 
accessory both before and after the fact, just as you, 
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DeVries, are an accessory to his blowing up of the 
dam.” 

“The dam?” They were both on their feet now, 
pasty-faced, glancing uncertainly, stealthily at one 
another. 

“What dam?” DeVries tried to ask indifferently; 
then sat down under the malevolent look Gabriel gave 
him. 

“The fishing club dam up in the Cumberlands of 
course, that you two blew up in order to prevent Mrs. 
Lee from reaching Latonia.” 

Gabriel shook his head, with a derisive laugh. 

‘Any more heinous crimes and misdemeanors?” he 
jeered. “Lord, Beachey, but you are shooting wild 
to-day. I’d almost forgotten about that dam; yet as 
I recall the circumstances, the thing gave way from a 
flood up in the mountains. According to you, though, 
I’m supposed to have raced up there and placed a 
charge of dynamite under it. Is that it? Fortunately, 
I can prove an alibi. I was in Cincinnati all that night. 
Couldn’t have gotten away, if I’d wanted to, on account 
of the floods.” 

“Oh, what’s the use, Gabriel?” Beachey spoke 
wearily. “I’ve got it all here.” He flipped over the 
papers before him. ‘The sworn confession of Bud 
Fordney, strong-arm agent of the Coal Corporation, 
that he dynamited the dam under orders; the code tele- 
gram containing those orders from Fordney’s im- 
mediate superior; a similar telegram to that official 
from President Allison’s private secretary; the affidavit 
of a witness who heard Allison cursing you that night 
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as a slave-driving murderer; and finally the record of 
a long-distance call from you in Cincinnati to Allison 
in New York. A straight and convincing chain of evi- 
dence which lands the primary culpability directly back 
on you, and, on which, with the additional testimony 
that can be obtained—don’t imagine that Allison won’t 
squeal—I will guarantee to secure you a sentence of at 
least twenty years in State’s prison. You can read this 
stuff if you have any doubt of my statement.” 

Gabriel took the papers automatically. But he 
could hardly turn the sheets, his fingers were shaking 
so. After he had glanced through a page or two, he 
laid the sheaf of papers back on the desk. 

“Twenty years in State’s prison?” He fumbled for 
his handkerchief, and wiped his dry lips. 

“At least that,” said Beachey impassively. “And 
don’t think your wealth or position will help you. 
You'll not be tried in New York but down in the coun- 
try that you devastated, by a jury of mountaineers, 
friends and relatives of the people who lost their 
homes, and had their farms ruined, and their crops 
and live stock swept away. Fact is, you'll be lucky to 
get tried at all. They’re more likely to take you out 
and lynch you.” 

“My God!” Gabriel gasped. 

He flung himself out of his chair and half-way across 
Beachey’s desk, groveling. 

“T can’t stand it!” he whimpered. ‘“You’ve got to 
get me out of it some way, Beachey. You don’t want 
to hold anything against me, that I ever said about you. 
J didn’t mean it. And ll pay. Vl pay whatever you 
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say. Ill do more than that”—eagerly. “T’ll throw all 
my business to you, and help you with my connections. 
Why, good God, man, I can be worth a million a year 
to you.” 

Beachey listened unmoved to his frantic pleading. 

“Control yourself, Gabriel,” he said disgustedly, 
“and listen to me.” 

Then, as the almost hysterical man dropped back 
into his chair, he leaned his elbows on his desk, and 
looked from one to the other of the two delinquents. 
When he finally spoke, his tone was as hard and unre- 
lenting as flint. 

“Vou will do well to pay heed to this, too, DeVries,” 
he said, “since what I have to say applies equally to 
both of you. Both of you are guilty in both instances, 
the horse-stealing and the blowing up of the dam. But 
neither of you has yet been arrested on either charge. 
The evidence against you is entirely in my hands. I 
can use it as I see fit. I can turn it over to the authori- 
ties, or I can keep it secret. It is wholly up to you, 
whether you go to State’s prison or not. I am offering 
you an alternative.” 

Gabriel perked up a bit at that, a suggestion of a 
sneer about the corners of his mouth. Just as he had 
thought! Beachey was out for blackmail. Well, the — 
hound had them cornered; nothing to do but settle. 

“An alternative?” he broke in. “That’s the stuff. 
I knew you’d come around all right, old man. And, 
believe me, you won’t ever regret it.” He was already 
casting about in his mind for some way in which he 
might get even. 
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Beachey gave a wintry smile. 

“T don’t imagine that you'll be so enthusiastic when 
you hear the alternative I offer, Mr. Gabriel. It is 
that you go before the jockey club, and publicly exoner- 
ate Judge Jeffries of the charges now pending against 
him, by confessing your own full responsibility for the 
swindle.” 

Gabriel’s jaw dropped. 

“You're joking!” he stammered incredulously. 
“Why, you hate Jeffries worse than I do. You don’t 
want him cleared. Think of the consequences. There’s 
Connie Lee——” 

Beachey froze him with a glance. 

“Keep to the matter in hand, Gabriel,” he advised, 
“or Pll withdraw my offer.” 

“But, hell’s bells!” The sweat was beading Gabriel’s 
forehead. ‘You said—you made me believe—damn 
it, you don’t call that an alternative, do you? Why, 
I’d be cut by every one I know, thrown out of my 
clubs! There isn’t a soul in New York would have 
anything to do with me.” 

Beachey shrugged indifferently. 

“An island entirely surrounded by loneliness, eh? 
Very likely. But I don’t see any other way out of it.” 

“Damn you, Beachey!” Gabriel flared. “T’ll show 
you up; that’s what Pll do. You may get me; but I'll 
get you, if I have to spend my last cent to do it. Tl 
hire the best lawyers in the country, and set them up 
against you. They’ll make a monkey of you.” 

“They’ve never succeeded in doing it yet, although 
a number of them have tried. But don’t let me influ- 
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ence your judgment, Mr. Gabriel. Follow either alter- 
native you please; the results will be the same.” 

Gabriel gnawed his finger-nails. 

“You might as well give me a pistol, and tell me to 
shoot myself. It’s suicide either way.” 

“That’s another alternative,’ said Beachey cheer- 
fully. “But one that you will never take. No; I am 
quite sure that in the end you will go before the jockey 
club. 

“And now, Mr. DeVries, it is your turn. As I have 
told you, you are an accessory to the destruction of 
this dam, and you are also aware that you are a horse- 
thief. But I am a clement judge, and you may go free 
on one condition. A condition that applies equally to 
your friend here’”—nodding to Gabriel. 

“You will both,” he said, “turn over every cent of 
your winnings on that Latonia race to the devastated 
district in the Cumberlands. You will place this money 
—cash, remember—in my hands, and I will forward it 
to the relief committee and send you their receipt for it. 
I will give you a day’s time in which to do this; and 
what money has been spent will have to be made up by 
one or the other of you. This gift will be anonymous. 
It will purport to come from an unknown donor. I 
know that both of your generous souls will rejoice in 
this opportunity to do good by stealth.” 

DeVries’s chair was overthrown. He swallowed his 
gum and choked on it. 

“Mer Give up everything I won?” He gave the 
effect of a man screaming in a whisper. “It’s all I’ve 
got. I put up every cent I had. What’ll I do? I 
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can’t get a job even as a swipe; I’m barred off every 
track in America. Say, Mr. Beachey! Leave me hold 
back something. He’—pointing at Gabriel—“has got 
more’n he knows what to do with. But me? Why, 
Tl starve!” 

Beachey spread out his hands. 

“T have given you my ultimatum. Between you, you 
will turn in to me every penny of your gains. That is 
all, I think—” with a nod of dismissal. “Or, no; I 
almost forgot. Mr. Gabriel, you will send me in addi- 
tion to the other money your personal check for fifty 
thousand dollars—as a fee for my advice in this 
matter.” 


CHAPTER XLVIII 


W N the first days of Jeffries’ convalescence, a joy that 
was immeasurable possessed Constance. She woke 
with the morning to a shining world, so tremu- 

lously beautiful that she held her breath in wonder. She 

looked out on the moonlit lawns and gardens at night 
with an ecstasy so keen that it stung her. Laughter 
bubbled in her voice. She felt a sort of ethereal intoxi- 
cation; the spirit in her had wings. She could not keep 
still. She ran through the grounds with the dogs in a 
mad chase of nothing, faster than they. He would 
soon be out again under these trees, his trees. One 
afternoon, she caught herself singing near his windows, 
and stopped guiltily, afraid that he might hear her. 

But this mood was too high, too electric to last. 
The scruples she had brushed away came thronging 
back, and demanded a sober recognition. She must 
leave Beechlands at once; there was no use in blinking 
the situation. She was an uninvited guest in the house 
of a man—an astute lawyer—who had found the cir- - 
cumstantial evidence against her so convincing that he 
had been forced to believe that she, the woman he 
loved, had entered into a conspiracy to ruin him. 

The conspiracy had been exposed. He would know 
all the details later. But the impression interwoven 
with all his thoughts of her would remain always, that 
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she was the associate, in a measure the tool, of the men 
who had planned it. 

She, therefore, made her arrangements for an im- 
mediate departure, meaning to slip away as quickly and 
quietly as possible; and meanwhile a letter from 
Beachey was brought her, telling her of his reckoning 
with Gabriel and DeVries. This served temporarily to 
turn the current of her thoughts from her own problem. 

Her first emotion on reading the letter was one of 
utter relief, of a thankfulness so deep that it must for- 
ever go unplumbed. She saw only the one immense 
fact, that Jeffries would be fully exonerated, his repu- 
tation as a sportsman restored to him without a stain 
on it. He could now pursue his profession and career 
with the unimpaired confidence of all who knew him, 
and with the sympathy accorded to one who had been 
the victim of a low and, as it had turned out, ineffectual 
plot. 

It was only on a rereading that she noticed the let- 
ter’s perfunctory and impersonal tone. It was long, it 
informed her in detail of all the circumstances; but it 
was different from any letter, even the most business~ 
like, that Beachey had ever written her before. 

There was something cold and dry and brittle about 
it. It was as bleak and dreary as his outlook on life 
had become. She had been his one great passion, and 
the world he now walked in was bare and gray. No 
banners waved there, no bugles sounded, no future 
beckoned. She, the soul of it, inciting him to live and 
achieve, was lost to him. 

Constance did not realize, could never realize the 
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hell Beachey had passed through to do the one great 
thing she had asked of him. That was beyond her ap- 
prehension of life or human nature. But the shadow 
that lay over the pages of his letter saddened and 
depressed her. She wanted to go to him, to tell him that 
she cared for him and valued his friendship as she had 
never done before. But she knew she could not; that 
no matter how warmly or appreciatively she wrote, 
it would mean little to him. A curtain had been 
dropped between them, and it was impenetrable. 


But her regret was overborne by the realization that 
the cloud over Jeffries would soon be dispersed. And, 
tucking away the letter, she went in search of Nannie 
Wendell to tell her that she was leaving the next day. 

She found her having breakfast on the porch. 

“Going to-morrow!” Nannie exclaimed. ‘Now, 
you’ve made me spill my egg. What a mess! But, 
Constance, I won’t let you. I can’t stay here all alone, 
with no one to talk to. You’re a cold-blooded fish’s 
scale, even to think of such a thing.” 

“Now, Nannie’’— Constance put up her hands— 
“don’t argue with me. For heaven’s sake, try to 
realize the embarrassing position I am in here.” 

“Nothing embarrassing about it,” Nannie retorted. | 
“You’re here as my guest.” 

“In Judge Jeffries’ house!” 

“Oh, Lord!”” Nannie threw her newspaper to the 
floor. “I can’t get on to all these highfalutin curves; 
I’m just one of the common people. Clay has done 
you a beastly injustice, and you ought to be dignified 
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enough and proud enough to camp out here until he 
can crawl downstairs on his knees and beg your par- 
don.” 

Constance, her lips set obstinately, refused to treat 
the matter lightly. 

“Then I am glad I am meek and humble enough to 
go.” 

She got up and walked down the steps, strolling 
off into the grove. 

Some time later, when she was returning to the 
house, she saw Nannie coming toward her with an air 
so ingenuous, an expression so mild and innocent, that 
Constance, instead of being disarmed by it, at once 
became suspicious. 

“You look like the butterfly’s left wing to-day, 
honey,” Nannie began flatteringly. 

Constance became more alarmed. 

“T know that pose,” she said sternly. ‘“You’ve been 
up to something frightful. Now, what is it?” 

“You’re worse than Hugo.” Nannie jerked away 
from the hands that clutched her. “Between a medie- 
val husband and friends who always suspect the worst, 
I lead a dog’s life. But”—impishly defiant—‘you’re 
right for once; I have been up to something.” 

Constance dropped her hands despairingly. 

‘“‘You’ve told him that I am here?” 

‘““Well, some one was sure to tell him sooner or later, 
and I thought it might as well or better be me. I broke 
it to him gently, and I must say he bore it with forti- 
tude. He wants to see you.” 

Constance flinched, and bit her lip. 
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“You might have curbed that tricky tongue of yours, 
at least until I got away.” She dragged Beachey’s let- 
ter from her pocket. ‘This came in the morning’s mail. 
You may read it. You will see then that Judge Jeffries 
will be cleared without my lifting a finger in the matter. 
I want you to give him the letter as soon as he is able 
to read it. But—oh!—lI did hope to be far away first. 

“How could you doit, Nannie! How could you tell 
him I was here! He still believes me as black as events 
painted me and yet he is trying to make the gesture of 
a host. His traditions wouldn’t let him do anything 
else. + Nannie, at last you’ve gone too far. I shall 
never forgive you.” She turned away, and then came 
back. ‘When does he want to see me?” 

“Right away”—unrepentantly. ‘And I must say, I 
think you are extremely nasty about it. Do calm down 
a little, first; and whatever you do, don’t sweep in 
on him with that Marie-Antoinette-on-her-way-to-the- 
scaffold air you’re wearing now.” 

Constance walked past her into the house, the ordeal 
before her blotting out her indignation at Nannie’s 
officious interference. She was in a panic. The whole 
thing was so impossible. If he were well, nothing would 
have induced her to see him. But in his present state, 
whatever fantastic whim seized him must be humored. 

When she reached Jeffries’s door, she was trembling, 
her knees shaking under her. The nurse was waiting 
in the hall, and led her at once into the room. 

The green, outside shutters were bowed before the 
windows, keeping out the sun, and the soft summer 
wind blew through them scattering the fragrance of 
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the roses she had cut for him that morning. Through 
the dim mellow glow she saw the quaint room with its 
old mahogany furniture, the white bed at the farther 
end of it, and Jeffries propped up on pillows to receive 
her. 

All the turmoil and trepidation she was suffering 
melted away, lost in a great flood of pity and tender- 
ness. Jeffries’s hungry, haggard eyes drank in the 
sight of her. 

“Mrs. Lee!” His voice sounded like a ghostly echo 
of his old strong tones. “How good of you!” 

He clung to her hand and released it reluctantly, as 
she sat down beside him; but his eyes never left her 
face. 

“Ten minutes only,” said the nurse from the door- 
way. Then she left them alone. 

“Ts it truly you?” he whispered, and stretched out 
his hand for hers. “I want to touch you—to be sure 
that you are really flesh and blood. Sometimes when 
I was half conscious, I seemed to see you as plainly as 
I do now; then you would melt away. But it was no 
surprise to me when Nannie told me that you were at 
Beechlands; I felt your presence always near me.” 

“T_T couldn’t go,” she said brokenly. 

He turned his head on the pillow, and looked at her 
entreatingly. 

“T can’t think much yet. I get tired, confused. But 
I must tell you—all that Latonia business, it bothered 
me. Then I got Thornhill’s message. If I had been 
well, and felt as I did before I was hurt, I would have 
been frightened, afraid that you would be involved in 
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it. I was not, though. In some way, illness swept the 
mists and cobwebs from my brain. I knew—surely, 
absolutely—that you never did the things I believed of 
you, the things I accused you of. You couldn’t, Con- 
stance—because you are you.” 

A great sigh tore its way from her heart to her lips. 
She had always known that some day he would seek 
her and express his contrition. He would do her justice 
—‘“the little less, and what worlds away!” The dis- 
tances of his doubt would always lie between them, 
parting them. 

But now, without proof, he had believed. He had 
put reason and evidence and circumstances from him, 
and—believed. 

All the barriers between them crashed down at his 
words. “The little more, and how much it was!” 
Happiness, that rose within her like the serene, sweep- 
ing tides of the sea! She glowed, palpitated with it. 

“TI shall remember all my life that you stayed,” he 
murmured, “that you came to me here to-day. You 
do forgive me, Constance?” 

Her fingers were on his lips. 

“Oh, stop!” she cried. “It is I who have been wrong 
from the first. Forgive? There isn’t such a word be- 
tween us.” 

She fell on her knees beside him, and laid her cheek 
against his. His arms closed around her. 


CHAPTER XLIX 


MID-SEPTEMBER afternoon, under a cloudless 
Long Island sky, the air a sparkle of gold, a 
light breeze blowing from the ocean over the 

Jamaica plains. 

With a band playing, banners waving overhead, the 
babble of thirty thousand voices stippled with the 
shouts of score-card vendors—with friends crowding 
around to greet and congratulate him—Jeffries stood 
with Constance on the club-house lawn at Belmont 
Park. 

The blare of music stopped, the bugle sounded, the 
horses for the next race paraded to the post. Twenty- 
three of them, the pick of the season’s two-year-olds— 
each groomed to the shining sleekness of a new silk 
-hat—the jockeys on their backs rainbow blotches of 
color in their new silks. For this was the Futurity, the 
blue ribbon event of the autumn, and ranking with the 
Kentucky Derby, the Suburban, the Brooklyn Handi- 
cap, the Belmont, and the Saratoga as one of the six 
great races of America. 

As number seven in line, a golden chestnut with a 
dancing step and arched neck, passed the stand, a roar 
of applause went up; for the boy on his back was in 
scarlet and black. It was the first time the familiar 
Beechlands colors had been seen on a metropolitan 
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track that summer, and the crowd welcomed it as 
Jeffries’ vindication. 

Constance, listening to that burst of cheering, 
clutched his arm. 

They’re off! A blur of dust, even through the 
glasses, far down at the end of the straightaway. Then, 
at the front of the on-sweeping haze, a flash of color. 
Scarlet and black! The Beechlands entry leads. 

But there are six furlongs to go. Can he hold the 
pace? Will he? Those who know the temperamental 
qualities of the Bonny Bells blood doubt it. 

The track is lightning-fast. He is challenged by 
colts and fillies that have been touted for weeks as cer- 
tain winners. 

Jeffries stands motionless, his field-glasses riveted to 
his eyes, his mouth compressed. 

The chestnut holds his lead. He shakes off every 
contender, one after another. He flashes under the 
wire. 

“Sleighbells wins!” The cry goes up from stand and 
rails. ‘“Sleighbells! Sleighbells!” 

In heart and speed and courage and determination, 
the colt has proved himself a race-horse, a worthy suc- 
cessor to Hamburg Belle, and L’Allouette, and Butter- 
flies, and Ogden, and Man-o’-War. 

The crowd rocks with excitement, but there is a mist ~ 
over Constance’s blue eyes. She is thinking of another © 
chestnut—an old rogue, but also a race-horse—limping 
out his days ina Kentucky pasture. 

Then she joins in the buzz of congratulation about 
Jeffries. 
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The great day is over, and they drive home in the 
sunset. It is harvest time, and in the fields they pass 
are corn-shocks and piled-up yellow pumpkins. They 
cross the Queensboro Bridge. New York looms ahead 
of them in the twilight. They go on to gather up life’s 
sheaves together. 


THE END 
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A Story of Thrilling Heroism, 
Love and Adventure 


The Mine with the Iron Door 


By HAROLD BELL WRIGHT 


The scene of this intensely interest- 
ing story is laid in the Arizona moun- 
tains, near the Mexican border. 

Marta, the heroine, is the adopted 
daughter of two prospectors, who had 
rescued her as a child from Mexican 
outlaws, 

The other outstanding characters 
of the story are Hugh Edwards, a 
fugitive from the law, who has turned 
to gold-hunting, Dr. Burton (St. 
Jimmy), who, a victim of tuberculosis, 
is forced to live in this mountainous 
climate, and, with his devoted mother, 
spends his time in doing good to his 
fellow-men, and Natachee, an Indian, 
who, educated in the schools of the 
white man, has returned to the wild 
life of his ancestors, filled with bitter- 
ness and contempt toward the whole 
white race. 

Two mysteries present themselves 
for solution—that of the parentage of 
Marta, and the crime and punishment 
from which Hugh Edwards is 
hiding. 

The search for the hidden mine is 
filled with intense and exciting mo- 
ments and narrow escapes. 

There are bandits, rustlers and wild 
Mexicans enough to make this the 
thrilling love story that you are sure 
to enjoy. 
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Bf verdict, brings Carnac his atonement as well as reward. ; ‘ te ; 
THE WOMAN OF KNOCKALOE, By Hall Caine. — Pa 
oy A love story full of natural charm and beauty with an irresistible appeal to Ke ia 
x human frailty. er; 8 
DB] THE SEVEN AGES OF WOMAN. By Compton Mackenzie.  [& 
>) An epitome of the life of Mary Flower, a very human heroine, Family honor Ke 


= plays a most important part in this fine story of romance and adventure. 


DJ CATTLE. By Winifred Eaton. 


Yay 
Shay 


Fy) A story of adventure and romance in the Alberta_section of Canada. Full Ke 
: of vivid scenes of the hardships borne by the small ranchers in their quest } ; 
BY for _a livelihood. \ ; Kole 
THE DIAMOND THIEVES. By Arthur Stringer. =i 
BY A detective story. with a woman in the role of detective. A romance of ke 2 
BY thrilling and exciting adventure with a hair-raising climax, , a 
, ERIS. By Robert W. Chambers. ‘ Ke 
BY The story of Eris, a young girl from the country, who comes to New York Ce 
= City bent on becor®ing a screen actress. The adventures and difficulties that ~& 
>) beset her finally lead to success and a charming romance. A good story by a Ral 
=, popular author, — . ane ay =i 
Dy THE NIGHT OF THE WEDDING. C.N. and A. M. Williamson. Kel 
my A mystery story of unusual happenings, involving the disappearance of a bride ke i 
= a few hours after her wedding. A Scotland Yard detective is brought dramatic- ps 
BY ally into the case. <A thrilling tale of mystery, adventure and romance, Xe 
=| WHEELS WITHIN WHEELS. By Carolyn Wells. ee :. 
&) A dual mystery story of unusual interest. Ralph Howland, a wealthy man, |@J| 
By is found dead in his library early one morning by one of his servants. No fej] 
=I signs of violence are found on the body, but a slight whiff of a deadly poison ie 2 
BY is present at the autopsy. f ; Ne ' 
EY THE CAT’S PAW. By Natalie Sumner Lincoln. =e 
8) A detestable old woman, supposedly poor, is found dead from poison in her ke 
= home and that of her niece, for whom she had been acting as guardian. Was —& 1 
ey it murder or suicide? The amazing and startling climax presented is the meat Ke be 
5 of this gripping mystery story. i =e. 
) FAMILY. By Wayland Wells Williams. ie 
& The story of a young man of an old New England family, who, against the ke i 
= wishes of his family, decides to marry the woman of his choice and take up pad] 
8) work that he is interested in. A romance of deep interest. @ 


=| THE CLUE OF THE NEW PIN. By Edgar Wallace. 
BY) A novel detective story with a solution that will baffle and mystify you to 
BY the very last chapter. 
EY RAMSHACKLE HOUSE. By Hulbert Footner. 

) Pendleton Broome, a young woman of practical and romantic te = 
=o in love with Donald Counsell, who is later accused of murde 
BY manifests her practical streak by going after the real murderer at FY Pe 
= ing him, further insuring her claim to Donald’s love. 


= i : \ 
8 THE SECOND CHANCE. By Mrs. Wilson Woodrow. ZE Te] 
BY The story of a beautiful, high-spirited young woman of mystery, ZF \ 
=I belle,” a race horse of note, and of other characters, all contrib. EB 

By romance of unustial interest. A. 

= ' A 
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